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MY  VICTORIAN  MEMORIES. 

We  are  all  reading,  or  have  read,  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey’s  brilliant 
stiulv  of  Queen  Victoria  :  and  as  I  am  now  one  of  the  very  few 
survivors  of  those  who  witnessed  her  Coronation,  and  w  ho  remem¬ 
ber  her  marriage,  the  early  events  of  her  reign,  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
all  the  crises  and  pageants  down  to  the  death  of  Albert  sixty 
years  ago,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  some  personal  anecdotes 
that  I  recall. 

In  June,  1837,  I  was  a  lively  boy  of  hardly  six  when  my  father 
came  down  from  London  and  told  us  the  “King  was  dead.”  I 
was  disgusted  to  learn  that  it  was  a  girl  w'ho  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  But  in  the  family  of  a  City  man  of  business,  taking 
no  part  in  politics  or  in  society,  the  accession  of  a  Queen  seemed 
a  matter  of  small  consequence  and  moderate  satisfaction.  When, 
in  1838,  I  was  taken  up  to  London  to  the  Coronation,  the  delights 
of  seeing  famous  men  and  the  great  world  cured  my  contempt 
for  a  girl  sovereign,  and  ojyened  to  me  a  new  idea  of  life.  The 
Queen  seated  beside  her  mother  looked  sweet,  happy  and  radiant. 
I  recall  her  slender  person  and  her  fresh  complexion.  Everyone 
knows  George  Russell’s  story  how'  the  Master  of  the  Horse 
claimed  to  sit  beside  the  Queen — how  she  referred  him  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said  :  “Why!  if  she  told  you  to  run 

behind  her  carriage,  like  a  d - d  tinker’s  dog,  you  would  have 

to  do  it.”  There  was  the  Duke,  and  Anglesey,  and  Soult,  and 
many  a  famous  hero  of  the  great  w’ar.  It  was  my  first  view^  of 
Wellington,  whom  I  so  often  saw  in  pageants  and  reviews,  or 
riding  down  Piccadilly,  rolling  about  on  his  horse,  and  raising 
his  hand  in  salute.  In  our  circles  the  Duke  was  always  spoken  of 
as  the  ultimate  referee  in  all  difficulties,  and  as  a  boy  I  used 
to  ask  questions  about  the  iron  shutters  he  had  put  on  the  win¬ 
dows  of  Apsley  House  when  he  had  been  stoned  in  the  Reform 
agitations.  'During  the  Chartist  agitation  of  April  10th,  1848,  we 
all  put  faith  in  the  Duke’s  precautions  against  an  attack  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  we  did  not  then  know  how  big  and 
how  efficient  they  were  behind  the  screens.  Of  course,  even 
then  his  military  arrangements  against  civil  war  were  said  to  be 
wanton  “provocations”  to  irritate  the  people. 
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To  view  the  Coronation  procession.  1  was  placed  in  a  stand 
exactly  lacing  the  North  Transept  door  of  the  Abbey.  The 
pageant,  the  military  display,  and  the  crowd  were  far  inferior 
to  any  at  the  Coronation  of  George  V.  Even  small  boys  could 
mix  with  the  crowds  round  the  Abbey,  and  the  troops  were  a  trifle  | 
compared  with  the  army  collected  by  Lord  Kitchener  in  1911. 
My  mother  and  grandmother  had  seats  in  the  Abbey,  but  the  only 
incident  they  told  us  was  of  the  shrieks  of  someone  who  had  a  fit. 
My  grandmother,  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Koyal  banquet,  sat  next 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  very  kindly  described  to  the  old  lady  the  chief  i)ersonages 
present,  without  a  word  as  to  any  public  affair.  Any  idea  of  the 
vast  importance  of  the  Queen’s  accession,  of  any  wild  enthusiasm 
over  the  new  reign,  of  any  ix)litical  crises,  or  of  party  changes 
as  imminent,  never  reached  our  quiet  home.  We  were  a  middle- 
class,  business  lot,  who  had  got  over  the  Reform  agitations,  and 
thought  that  Melbourne,  and  Johnny,  with  the  Duke  as  umpire 
in  a  row,  would  do  very  well  and  let  us  attend  to  our  own  affairs. 
Mr.  Strachey  very  rightly  deals  with  the  Court,  Parliament,  and 
politicians,  and  uses  written  Memoirs  of  those  who  were  in  the 
thick  of  it ;  but,  so  far  as  1  can  recall  it,  the  City,  the  markets, 
and  average  homes  took  all  the  social  and  party  storms  above 
them  with  true  British  phlegm. 

Though  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Court  or  with 
Parliament,  still,  as  I  lived  in  a  very  busy  financial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  world,  I  saw  and  heard  of  most  of  what  was  going  on. 
Confining  my  notes  to  the  life  of  Prince  Albert,  I  can  entirely 
support  the  very  acute  psychologic  analysis  of  Victoria  and  the 
estimate  of  the  Prince’s  ability  and  virtues  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
Strachey.  His  two  living  jwrtraits  exactly  coincide  with  the  im¬ 
pressions  left  on  my  memory.  Yes!  I  saw  at  Ascot  the  “tre¬ 
mendous”  Tzar  Nicholas — “a  very  striking  man”  he  was,  as 
Victoria  wrote  in  her  diary,  a  modern  Charlemagne  he  looked 
in  a  boy’s  eyes.  I  remember  our  admiration  for  the  courage  with 
which  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  treated  the  assaults  of  Francis, 
Oxford,  Bean,  and  Pate.  These  abominable  outrages  much  in¬ 
creased  the  popularity  of  both.  And  how  w^e  chuckled  over  the 
gymnastics  of  the  “Boy  Jones,”  who  climbed  over  the  wall  and 
dow’n  the  chimney  into  a  bedroom  of  Buckingham  Palace  in  order 
“to  see  the  Queen  at  home.”  As  we  could  see  the  Queen  any 
day  driving  or  riding,  we  wanted  to  have  him  flogged  before  he 
was  transported.  I  had  a  school-fellow  with  the  name  of  Jones, 
and  he  never  lost  the  nickname  I  gave  him — “The  Boy  Jones.” 

The  points  on  which  my  memory  especially  supports  Mr. 
Strachey’s  study  of  Prince  Albert  are  the  Prince’s  influence  in 
artistic,  industrial,  and  social  development.  It  is  quite  true  that 
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Georgian  and  Early  Victorian  era — say  for  the  first  half  of 
tbte  century — was  a  bad  time,  largely  to  be  charged  against 
George  IV.,  as  Kegent  and  King.  But  it  is  not  true  to  make 
the  same  imputation  on  the  entire  reign  of  the  Queen.  There 
never  was  any  definite  Victorian  era  at  all.  Those  busy  sixty- 
four  years  were  continually  changing,  growing,  developing  new 
ideas  and  tastes.  And  so  far  as  the  upper  crust  of  society  affected 
this  development,  it  was  due  to  the  Goethe-geist  that  Albert 
introduced.  As  my  family  and  my  personal  interests  in  my  boy¬ 
hood  were  mainly  in  art,  I  had  opportunities  to  observe  this.  I 
recall  the  rebuilding  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
British  ^luseum,  and  the  competitions,  the  prizes,  and  committees 
involved.  In  1841  Peel  appointed  the  Prince  as  head  of  the 
commission  for  rebuilding  and  decorating  the  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  I  took  lively  interest  in  the  competitive  show  in 
Westminster  Hall  which  first  disclosed  the  genius  of  Tenniel. 
The  dead  leaves  began  to  stir.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  art  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  nor  in  the  painters,  architects  and 
critics  of  that  era.  But  a  new  spirit  began.  Tennyson,  Buskin, 
Carlyle,  Mill,  Browning,  Dickens  were  in  full  sw-ing. 

The  affair  whereon  my  memory  most  completely  supports  Mr. 
Strachey’s  view  of  the  Prince  was  the  Exhibition  of  1851  and  all 
its  direct  and  indirect  effects.  I  was  then  twenty,  in  residence 
at  O.xford,  but  my  home  was  in  London,  and  I  was  keenly 
interested  in  things  artistic,  international,  and  progressive.  It 
happened  that  our  French  tutor  was  attached,  as  interpreter,  to 
the  French  commission  sent  to  London.  Through  him  I  had 
access  to  the  building  almost  daily,  and  I  heard  all  that  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  Committee.  I  was  present  at  the  opening 
and  at  the  closing  of  the  Show’,  and  I  made  a  systematic  study 
of  the  building  and  its  contents,  and  so  I  did  in  1854  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  as  I  hap]:>ened  to  be  living  near 
it.  Now,  from  all  I  heard  and  saw’  I  am  confident  that  from  first 
to  last  both  ExHibitions  were  inspired  by  the  Prince  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  his  energy  and  judgment.  It  was  his  own  idea  ;  and 
all  the  stimulus  so  given  to  the  history  and-  improvement  both  of 
industry  and  of  art  was  his  w’ork.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  taste 
of  either  Prince  or  Queen.  But  Albert,  at  any  rate,  roused 
Society  out  of  the  conventional  vulgarity  into  which  the  Begency 
had  sunk  it.  The  ideas  which  he  introduced  were  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  industry  and  art,  the  importance  of  popular 
training  in  both,  and  the  aim  at  efffciency  by  systematic  organisa¬ 
tion  under  public  control. 

I  can  bear  witness  to  the  keen  interest  roused  in  the  building 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  and  liy  the  organisation  of  the  contents. 


It  is  easy  now  to  joke  about  the  big  glass-house  in  Hyde  Pilli-- 
but,  in  truth,  the  new  constructive  conception,  which  was  entiri;lj 
due  to  the  genius  of  Paxton,  has  gone  round  the  world  and  may 
be  seen  in  Europe  and  in  America  in  a  thousand  forms.  It  was 
an  original  invention  as  much  as  that  of  the  dome  or  of  the  spire. 
And  the  glass  hall  was  carried  out  by  the  energy  of  the  Prince 
in  spite  of  ridicule  from  architects  and  opposition  from  tradesmen. 
When  the  public  who  loved  their  park  found  that  it  was  intended 
to  cut  down  a  grand  row  of  ancient  elm  trees,  the  happy  device 
of  a  domed  transept,  raised  100  feet  high  to  enclose  them,  gave 
immense  satisfaction.  It  was  really  a  new  architectural  con¬ 
ception  to  raise  a  building  which  covered  some  twenty  acres  and 
would  hold  100,000  persons.  It  was  a  new  sensation  to  us  all 
to  walk  about  a  hall  with  fountains  and  gardens  w’hich  covered 
a  row  of  forest  trees  alive  w’ith  wild  birds.  The  Ruskins,  the 
Carlyles,  and  the  social  science  philosophers  rebuked  the  no  doubt 
extravagant  hymns  of  triumph  addressed  to  the  new-found  god¬ 
dess  of  mechanical  industry.  But  in  sober  truth  the  scheme  of 
1851  has  had  important  effects  on  art,  on  industry,  and  on  social 
betterment. 

I  saw  the  opening  of  the  Show  on  May  1st,  1861 ;  and,  though 
the  crowds  outside  and  inside  were  great,  there  was  no  such 
tremendous  excitement  and  gathering  as  the  Press  and  official 
reports  w'ould  imply.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  inas^ 
much  as  London  was  full  of  foreign  exiles  from  the  defeated 
revolutionists  of  1848-9.  I  saw  the  Queen  drive  up  Constitution 
Hill  in  a  closed  carriage  surrounded  by  a  guard ;  and  we  were 
told  that  the  §ide  of  the  carriage  was  lined  with  steel.  An 
amu.sing  incident'  of  the  day  was  the  sight  of  the  then  famous 
lion-hunter,  Roualeyn  George  Gordon  Cumming,  who  marched 
grandly  through  the  admiring  crowd  arrayed  in  kilt  with  the 
Comyn  tartan,  a  steel  helmet  and  plume  on  his  head,  and  a 
terrific  broadsword  in  place  of  a  walking-stick.  We  understood 
that  the  uniform  was  his  own  invention.  It  impressed  the 
London  boys,  and  would  serve  to  play  Macbeth  on  the  stage,  but 
it  cannot  have  been  used  to  terrify  the  African  lions.  I  was 
among  the  six  millions  who  entered  the  building  during  six 
months,  and  I  was  present  at  the  closing  day,  October  15th,  when 
we  seemed  loth  to  quit  it ;  and  I  remember  how  we  waited  in 
ex];>ectation  to  see  Tjouis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot. 

As  to  the  ]>erson  of  Prince  Albert,  my  recollection  of  him  is 
that  he  was  at  all  times  an  elegant  and  handsome  man,  whose 
looks  improved  by  age,  when  the  very  youthful  bloom  had  worn 
off ;  but  no  one  who  saw  him  in  public  or  mounted  would  call 
him  effeminate.  No  doubt  he  had  the  air  of  a  “foreigner,”  and 
that  was  unforgivable  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  even  to 
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I  society.  There  came  down  to  us  from  above  endless  stories  of 
bis  stiffness,  his  etiquette,  his  domesticity,  his  incorrigible 
prudery — how  in  a  big  shoot  he  would  never  take  his  gun  from 
the  hand  of  a  gamekeeper  till  it  had  been  passed  on  to  an  equerry 
—how  he  expected  the  maids  of  honour  to  open  the  door  for  him 
when  he  quitted  the  room.  He  was  never  indeed  a  noble-looking 
soldier  like  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  whom  I  remember  with 
our  Princess  when  he  came  over  to  his  marriage  in  1857.  For 
years,  I  fear,  w’e  all  treated  Albert  with  disgraceful  ilT-nature. 
Army,  Navy,  aristocracy,  and  Bohemia — sneered  and  jeered. 
Punch  made  a  dead  set  at  him,  until  it  w’as  excluded  from  the 
Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  And  the  new  uniform  cap  w'hich 
Albert  designed  was  an  endless  topic  for  caricatures.  I  must  say 
that  much  of  this  abuse  was  unfair,  ill-natured,  and  ill-bred. 

Mr.  Strachey  has  done  real  service  to  English  history  as  well 
as  to  literature  by  a  study  of  the  Victorian  age,  w’hich  is  full  of 
true  portraits  and  of  brilliant  painting.  His  new’  book  is  equal 
to  the  best  biographic  pictures  in  our  language.  He  avoids  the 
extravagant  contrasts  of  Macaulay  and  the  spiteful  wit  of  Horace 
Walpole.  His  natural  gift  perhaps  is  in  irony ;  but  the  rather 
subdued  irony  diffused  throughout  his  new  book  does  not  injure  the 
essential  faithfulness  of  his  pencil.  His  models  are  rather  French 
than  English  ;  perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  Voltaire  and  La  Bruyere. 
But  in  literary  grace  his  Queen  Victoria  will  hold  its  own  with 
any  of  the  memoirs  and  biographies  in  the  long  list  of  those 
which  be  has  consulted.  For  Victoria  and  Albert,  at  any  rate, 
he  has  kept  his  vein  of  satire  w’ell  in  hand ;  and  w’hen ,  wdth  a 
quiet  smile,  he  recounts  the  virtues  and  the  merits  of  Queen 
and  Prince,  much  of  it  can  be  taken  as  serious  truth.  His  Mel¬ 
bourne,  his  Palmerston,  or  Peel,  Gladstone,  and  Disraeli,  are  all 
drawn  with  as  much  wit  as  faithfulness.  They  entirely  agree 
with  all  that  I  heard  or  saw’  of  these  famous  actors  in  the 
Victorian  drama. 

As  to  Victoria,  Mr.  Strachey  has  fixed  her  place  in  the  history 
of  England,  and  has  very  subtly  analysed  the  great  virtues  and 
the  mischievous  defects  in  that  composite  and  variable  character. 
To  ly  mind  it  proves  the  danger  of  entrusting  high  political 
functions  to  a  woman,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  people  who  in¬ 
vented  the  Salic  law.  The  deliberate  policy  of  Albert  and  of 
Stockmar  was  the  natural  mistake  of  German  princes  throw’n  into 
the  confusion  of  British  party  government.  Had  Albert  lived  and 
retained  the  infatuation  and  shared  the  obstinacy  of  his  wife, 
very  serious  calamities  would  have  resulted.  His  early  death, 
perhaps  happily,  removed  the  attempt  to  found  a  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  forced  the  Queen  back  on  to  the  constitutional 
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limits  which  she  at  one  time  failed  to  understand.  Let  us  all 
trust  that  the  throne  shall  never  again  be  encumbered  with 
foreign  Princes  or  with  foreign  Princesses.  I  do  not  find  that 
Mr.  Strachey  has  made  enough  of  Albert’s  very  true— but  in- 
discreet — speech  during  the  Crimean  War,  that  “constitutional 
government  was  on  its  trial.”  I  well  remember  the  excitement 
it  caused  and  the  angry  questions  it  raised. 

These  ideas  of  Albert  might  have  had  disastrous  results.  But 
the  high  moral  tone  of  the  Prince,  his  intense  industry  and 
serious  nature,  his  culture  and  love  of  art,  reacted  deeply  and 
permanently  on  the  age.  Mr.  Strachey  says  “the  middle-classes 
liked  a  household  which  combined  the  advantages  of  royalty  and 
virtue.”  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this.  “It  was  a 
model  Court.”  “No  shadow  of  indecorum”  passed  over  it. 
“Duty,  industry,  morality,  and  domesticity  triumphed  over 
cynicism  and  subtlety.”  The  royal  pair  took  “the  narrow  way 
of  public  and  domestic  duty  ”  :  they  passed  “  delightful  hours  of 
deep  retirement  and  peaceful  work.”  Yes!  and  all  this  was  a 
matter  of  bitterness  and  ridicule  to  the  aristocratic  remnants  of 
the  preceding  reigns.  To  the  disgrace  of  what  called  itself 
“society”  and  its  parasites,  it  was  the  very  virtues  and  strenuous 
lives  of  Queen  and  Consort  w’hich  were  objects  of  contempt. 
That  base  legacy  of  evil_times  lasted  long,  and  is  far  from 
extinct  yet  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  luxur\\  Indeed  we  may 
detect  a  touch  of  irony  in  ^Ir.  Strachey’s  eloquent  eulogium  of 
the  “good”  Queen  and  her  beloved  “good  and  great”  Consort. 

This  praise  is  quite  compatible  with  the  sense  that  these 
domestic  virtues  and  these  strenuous  aims  were  at  limes  over¬ 
strained,  so  as  to  defeat  themselves  and  injure  the  i>ublic.  The 
attempt  to  force  upon  their  son  a  rigorous  education  for  which 
he  w’as  utterly  unfit  was  a  cruel  mistake.  The  Queen’s  conduct 
towards  her  heir  at  the  end  of  her  life  was  unwomanly  and 
mischievous.  One  passionate  outburst  in  a  moment  of  agony 
had  lasting  and  serious  consequences.  For  all  that,  the  attempt 
of  Prince  Albert  to  train  his  son  to  be  “true  Christian,  true 
soldier,  true  gentleman,”  was  in  itself  a  noble  purpose,  even  if 
unreasonably 'pressed  in  detail.  Who  is  going  to  sneer  at  the 
purpose  itself?  We  are  all  grateful  to  know  that  the  same  noble 
purpose  can  be  carried  out  for  the  heir  to  the  Crown  without 
rigidity  and  mistakes  in  practice.  Victoria’s  grandson,  we  trust, 
will  long  continue  to  show  the  example  of  a  “model  Court  ”  ;  quite 
as  truly  moral,  if  far  more  inspired  with  the  best  traditions  of 
our  monarchy — one  which  combines  “the  advantages  of  royalty 
and  virtue  ”  in  ways  at  which  no  cynic  ventures  to  sneer. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


history  for  everybody  ^  :  A  POSTSCRIPT  TO 
THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY. 


§  1. 

Historians  and  the  Teaching  of  History. 

Fob  the  better  part  of  three  years  the  writer  of  these  notes  has 
been  occupied  almost  entirely  in  an  intensely  interesting  enter¬ 
prise.  He  has  been  getting  his  own  ideas  about  the  general 
process  of  history  into  order  and  he  has  been  setting  them  down, 
having  them  checked  by  various  people,  and  publishing  them 
as  a  book.  The  Outline  of  History,  which  both  in  America  and 
Europe  has  had  a  considerable  vogue.  In  volumes  or  in  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  parts  it  has  already  found  over  two  hundred  thousand 
purchasers ;  it  is  still  being  bought  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
it  is  being  translated  and  published  in  several  foreign  languages ; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  has  sufficiently  interested  almost  as 
many  people  to  read  it  through  as  it  has  found  purchasers  to 
take  the  easier  step  of  buying  it. 

This  Outline  of  History  did  not  by  any  means  contain  all  the 
history  the  writer  himself  would  like  to  know  or  ought  to  know, 
and  much  less  did  it  profess  to  condense  all  history  for  its  readers. 
But  it  did  attempt  to  sketch  a  framework,  w’hich  people  might 
have  in  common,  and  into  which  everyone  might  fit  his  own 
particular  reading  and  historical  interests.  It  did  try  to  give 
all  history  as  one  story.  And  the  largeness  of  the  measure  of 
Its  success  is  certainly  much  more  due  to  the  widespread  desire 
(or  such  an  Outline  than  to  any  particular  merit  of  the  particular 
Outline  the  writer  produced.  So  far  as  reception  goes,  almost 
any  enterprising  person  might  have  succeeded  as  the  writer  has 
succeeded.  He  was,  as  people  say,  “meeting  a  long-felt  w'ant.” 
But  his  years  of  work  in  meeting  it  have  necessarily  made  him 
something  of  a  specialist  in  historical  generalities,  and  the  adven- 
jre  of  making  and  spreading  the  Outline  abroad  has  been  full 
(interesting  and  suggestive  experiences.  Some  of  the  criticism 
0  which  the  Outline  has  been  subjected  affords  an  opportunity 
ir  profitable  comment.  To  “answ’er”  all  its  critics  would  be  a 
i^posterously  self-important  thing  to  do,  but,  from  the  point  of 
Mew  of  our  general  education,  some  of  them  do  repay  examina- 
n.  And  accordingly  he  is  setting  down  these  present  notes 
the  Outline ;  partly  comments  upon  the  educational  signficance 
(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A. — H.  G.  W. 
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of  its  general  reception  and  partly  a  consideration  of  the  mental 
attitudes,  the  moral  and  intellectual  pose,  into  which  it  has 
thrown  certain  of  its  critics. 

A  most  fniitful  question  the  writer  found  was  this :  “WhY 
was  it  left  for  me  in  1918  to  undertake  this  task?”  There  has 
been  a  need  of  some  such  general  account  of  man’s  story  in  the 
universe  for  many  years.  Such  an  account  is  surely  a  necessary 
part  of  any  properly  conceived  education.  One  might  almost  say 
it  was  the  most  necessary  part.  For  why  do  we  teach  history 
to  our  children?  To  take  them  out  of  themselves,  to  place  them 
in  a  conscious  relationship  to  the  whole  community  in  which 
they  live,  to  make  them  realise  themselves  as  actors  and  authors 
in  a  great  drama  which  began  long  before  they  were  horn  and 
which  opens  out  to  issues  far  transcending  any  j^ersonal  ends  in 
their  interest  and  importance.  And  it  is  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  in  the  last  century  or  so  the  sphere  of  human  interest  has 
widened  out  with  marvellous  rapidity  until  it  comprehends  the 
whole  world.  Economically,  intellectually,  and  in  many  other 
•ways  the  world  becomes  one  community.  But,  while  there  has 
been  this  enormous  enlargement  of  human  interests,  there  has 
been,  if  anything,  a  narrowing  down  of  the  scope  of  historical 
teaching.  If  the  reader  will  look  into  the  sort  of  history  that 
is  taught  in  schools  to-day  and  compare  it  with  the  yellow^  old 
books  of  our  great  grandfathers,  he  will  find  rather  a  shrinkage 
towards  the  intensive  study  of  particular  periods  and  phases  of 
history  than  an  extension  to  meet  the  more  extensive  needs  of 
a  new'  age. 

This  is  a  curious  result,  but  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  one  to 
understand.  Something  of  the  same  sort  of  narrowing  down 
from  broad  views  to  closer  and  more  detailed  study  went  on  for 
a  time  also  in  the  teaching  of  science.  In  both  cases  the  narrow¬ 
ing  down  can  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cau.se ;  to  the  growing 
accumulation,  refinement  and  elaboration  of  detailed  knowledge, 
and  to  the  increasing  numbers  and  the  consequent  increased 
division  in  labour  and  specialisation,  of  the  original  workers  in 
the  two  fields.  In  the  field  of  physical  science  particularly,  and 
also  in  the  field  of  biological  science  to  a  lesser  degree,  an  exten¬ 
sive  revision  of  fundamental  conceptions  has  largely  corrected 
this  tendency  towards  narrow'  and  specialised  attention,  but  there 
has  not  been  the  same  recasting  of  fundamentals  in  historical 
study.  And  the  teaching  of  history  in  schools  has  followed  the 
movement  of  the  student  of  history  tow'ards  concentration  and 
not  the  needs  of  the  common  citizen  towards  ampler  views, 
because  there  has  never  yet  been  a  proper  recognition  of  the 
difference  in  aim  betw'een  study  for  knowledge,  the  historical 
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ftudy  of  the  elect,  on  the  one  hand,  and  teaching,  the  general 
education  of  the  citizen  for  the  good  not  only  of  the  citizen 
but  of  the  community,  on  the  other.  These  are  divergent  aims. 
The  former  is  a  deep  and  penetrating  pursuit  of  truth ;  the  latter 
a  common  instruction  and  discipline  in  broad  ideas  and  the 
I  (Teneral  purpose.  The  material  may  be  the  same,  the  science  of 
!  physics,  biology  or  history  as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  method 
of  treatment  may  be  widely  different  in  the  two  cases. 

Education  is  really  one  of  the  newest  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  idea  of  particular,  exceptional  people  pursuing  learning  has 
been  familiar  to  the  world  for  scores  of  centuries,  but  the  idea 
of  preparing  the  minds  of  whole  classes  or  whole  communities 
for  co-operations  and  common  actions  by  a  training  in  common 
ideas  is  comparatively  a  new  one.  The  idea  of  education  as 
learning  still  dominates  us,  and  so  it  is  that  while  we  have  num¬ 
bers  of  teachers  of  history  who  are  or  who  attempt  to  be,  or 
who  pose  as  historians  w^ho  teach,  we  have  comparatively  few 
teachers  of  history  who  are  teachers  w'hose  instrument  is  history. 
In  relation  to  the  science  of  history,  and  indeed  to  all  the  sciences, 
the  importance  of  teacher  as  teacher  is  still  insufficiently 
recognised. 

Now  the  virtues  required  of  the  historian  as  of  the  specialist 
in  any  other  science  are  extreme  accuracy,  fulness,  delicacy  and 
discrimination  within  the  department  of  his  work.  He  is  usually 
not  concerned  with  a  philosophical  review’  of  the  w’hole  field  of 
his  science  and  very  chary  of  invading  any  unfamiliar  provinces 
of  his  subject,  because  of  the  great  risks  he  will  run  there  of 
making,  if  not  positive  blunders,  at  least  incomplete  statements. 
The  specialists  will  catch  him  out,  and  though  the  point  may 
be  an  utterly  trivial  one,  he  will  have  been  caught  out,  and  that 
discredits  the  historian  excessively.  But  the  teacher’s  concern 
is  primarily  with  the  taught  and  with  giving  them  a  view  of 
their  universe  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  after  undergoing  such 
comprehensive  teaching  that  a  student  should  be  handed  over  to 
learn,  by  example  and  participation  in  some  definite  specialisation 
of  study,  the  finer  precisions. 

The  modern  community  has  yet  to  develop  a  type  of  teacher 
with  the  freedom  and  leisure  to  make  a  thorough  and  continuous 
study  of  contemporary  historical  and  other  scientific  know’ledge 
in  order  to  use  these  accumulations  to  the  best  effect  in  general 
education.  Because  this  is  work  for  teachers  and  not  for 

I  historians.  The  insufficient  number  of  teachers  we  maintain  are 
kept  closely  to  the  grindstone  of  actual  lesson-giving.  Perhaps  a 
time  will  come  when,  over  and  above  the  professors  and  teachers 
actively  in  contact  with  pupils  and  classes,  there  will  be  a  con- 
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siderable  organisation  of  educationists  whose  work  will  be  this  j 
intermediate  selection  and  preparation  of  knowledge  for  educa-  |) 
tional  purposes.  But  in  Britain  at  any  rate  there  are  no  signs  j 
of  any  development  of  this  broader,  more  philosophical  grade  of  I 
teacher.  The  British  universities  have  no  philosophy  of  ednca-  || 
tion  and  hardly  any  idea  of  an  educational  duty  to  the  community  i 
a.s  a  whole.  At  the  Beformation  they  became,  and  they  have  j 
remained  to  this  day,  meanly  and  timidly  aristocratic  in  spirit.  | 
The  typical  British  university  don  has  little  of  the  spirit  that 
would  tolerate  and  help  these  master  teachers  we  need.  He 
would  not  suffer  them  ;  he  would  he  jealous  of  them  and  spiteful 
towards  them.  Such  master  teachers  may  be  appearing  in  the 
United  States  of  America  or  in  some  foreign  country ;  in  America, 
for  example,  such  teachers  of  history  as  Professors  Breasted,  .John 
Harvey  Robinson  and  Hutton  Webster  seem  to  be  doing  inter¬ 
pretative  work  in  history  of  a  very  original  and  useful  type. 
Given  a  class  of  such  educational  scholars  able  to  sustain  an 
intelligent  criticism  and  to  co-operate  generously  and  intelligently, 
one  can  imagine  the  kind  of  Outline  of  History  that  would  be 
po.ssible,  simple,  clear,  accurate,  without  fussy  pedantries  and 
beautifully  proportioned  and  right.  But  that  class  does  not  exist, 
and  that  )>erfect  Outline  is  at  present  impossible.  So  far  from 
sneering  at  the  writer’s  brief  year  or  so  of  special  reading  and 
at  such  su}^rficialities  and  inadequacies  as  the  Outline  of  History 
may  betray  (and  does  betray),  it  would  rather  become  the  teacher 
of  history  to  realise  how  much  better  it  is  than  anything  the 
teaching  organisation  of  w  hich  he  is  a  part  deserved.  It  is  not 
that  the  writer  has  stepped  into  the  field  of  popular  history 
teaching  and  done  something  impertinently  and  roughly  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  done  well.  It  is  that  he  has  stepped  | 
in  and  done  something  urgently  necessary  that  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  done  at  all. 

The  Outline  of  History  takes  the  form  of  a  story  of  mankind 
for  popular  reading.  But  that  is  only  its  first  form.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  basis,  it  is  presented  as  a  scheme,  of  elementary 
liistorical  teaching  throughout  the  world.  It  was  written  to  help 
oust  such  teaching  of  history  as  one  still  finds  going  on  in  England 
— of  the  history  of  England  from  1066  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  example,  without  reference  to  any  remoter  past  or  to 
the  present  or  to  any  exterior  world — for  ever  from  the  schools. 
The  Outline  of  History  may  presently  be  superseded  in  that  work 
of  replacement  by  some  better  Outline.  But  the  writer  has  taken 
no  risks  in  that  matter ;  if  no  other  and  better  Outline  appears, 
his  Outline  will  go  on  being  revised  and  repolished  and  republished. 
Its  critics  may  rest  assured  that  nothing  but  a  better  Outline 
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will  put  an  end  to  its  career.  He  has  written  and  issued  it  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  can  benefit  by  every  critical  comment.  It 
was  first  issued  in  monthly  parts  whose  covers,  erring  at  times 
in  the  direction  of  the  gorgeous,  brightened  the  bookstalls  for  a 
year.  These  parts  were  closely  scrutinised  by  numerous  readers, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  detail  was  amended  and  improved 
by  their  suggestions.  Then  it  was  completely  reset  and  issued  in 
book  form,  and  in  that  form  it  has  been  very  extensively  reviewed. 
The  writer  keeps  files  of  all  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  received, 
and  the  text  of  the  book  is  i>eriodically  checked  and  modified  in 
accordance  with  these  comments.  In  three  or  four  years’  time 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  fresh  issue  in  parts,  and  this  again 
will  be  followed  up  by  what  will  be  a  real  fourth  edition.  By 
that  time  the  amount  of  slips  and  errors  will  probably  be  reduced 
to  very  slight  proportions  indeed. 

On  the  whole  the  Outline,  as  an  Outline,  has  stood  the  fire  of 
criticism  and  the  silent  judgments  of  reconsideration  very  well. 
In  the  next  edition  it  will  be  still  essentially  the  same  Outline. 
Naturally,  in  a  copious  work  of  this  kind,  there  are  many  phrases, 
loose  or  weak  or  indiscreet  or  unjust,  that  jar  on  the  writer  as 
he  re-reads  what  he  has  written,  and  which  need  to  be  pruned 
and  altered.  Certain  clumsinesses  of  construction  will  be  cor¬ 
rected  ;  the  account  of  the  Aryan-speaking  peoples  comes  too  early 
in  the  present  edition  for  perfect  lucidity  and  it  will  be  moved 
to  a  later  chapter,  and  the  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Dutch 
republic  will  be  [)ut  in  its  proper  chronological  order  before  the 
account  of  the  English  commonweal.  The  chapter  upon  the 
changes  in  the  earth’s  climate  seems  to  be  a  little  heavy  for  many 
readers  and  may  perhaps  be  taken  out,  and  the  work  that  is 
now  being  done  by  Bivers,  Elliot  Smith  and  their  associates 
upon  the  opening  cultural  phases  from  which  the  first  civilisa¬ 
tions  arose  and  the  application  of  the  results  of  psycho-analysis 
to  human  history  may  soon  make  it  possible  to  rewrite  the 
account  of  the  stone  ages  in  a  much  fuller  and  clearer,  more 
assured  and  less  speculative  fashion.  In  one  or  two  places  a 
proliferation  of  controversial  footnotes  has  led  to  a  distortion  that 
calls  for  reduction  ;  the  dispute  about  the  education  of  iNIr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  for  example.  Perhaps,  too,  the  next  year  or  so  may 
supply  material  that  will  qualify  the  account  of  the  negotiations 
and  temporary  settlements  of  the  period  of  the  Paris  Conference. 
These  are  the  chief  changes  probable ;  the  larger  part  of  the 
Outline,  its  main  masses  and  dominant  lines,  will  stand  just  as 
it  did  in  the  first  published  parts. 

Hardly  any  critics  of  the  Outline  have  objected  to  the  idea 
of  dealing  with  history  as  one  whole,  or  challenged  the  possi- 
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bility  of  teaching  history  in  so  comprehensive  a  fashion.  That 
is  all  to  the  good.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  many  reviewers 
would  sneer  a  little  at  the  idea  of  novelist  turned  historian,  talk 
of  superficiality  and  hint  at  inaccuracies  and  errors  they  had 
neither  the  industry  nor  the  ability  to  detect.  They  would  have 
done  that  if  the  Outline  had  been  absolutely  faultless.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  thanks  very  largely  to  the  keen  editorial  eye 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Barker — for  the  writer  himself  is  sometimes  a  very 
careless  writer — the  number  of  positive  inaccuracies  and  errors 
that  appeared  even  in  the  earliest  issue  of  the  Outline  was  very 
small ;  most  of  them  were  set  right  in  a  list  of  errata  at  the  end 
of  that  edition,  and  there  was  another  still  closer  pruning  before 
the  publication  of  the  second,  the  book  edition.  But  among  the 
cultivated  gentlemen  who  “do”  the  “Book  notices,  in  the  provincial 
Press  more  particularly,  there  was  a  disposition  to  qualify  their 
approval  by  a  condescending  reference  to  slips  and  mistakes 
which  they  imagined  must  be  there.  Within  the  limit  set  by 
the  law  of  libel  one  can  have  no  objection  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
which  gives  a  tone  of  leisured  knowledge  to  the  most  hastily 
written  review. 

Tw^o  or  three  critics  will  repay  a  rather  fuller  attention.  One 
of  these  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Gomme,  who  teaches  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  has  published  a  little  pamphlet 
called  Mr.  Wells  as  Historian,  and  in  this  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  hostility  against  the  Outlin.c  that  certainly  smoulders  and 
mutters  among  classical  teachers  in  our  schools  comes  into  the 
light  and  is  available  for  examination.  Then  Mr.  Belloc  and 
Dr.  Downey,  the  latter  in  a  pamphlet  called  Some  Errors  of 
Mr.  Wells,  develop  a  case  against  the  Outline  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  point  of  view.  That,  too,  calls  for  serious  consideration. 
But  the  Irish  critics  who  complain  that  Ireland  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  dominant  force  in  the  European  civilisation  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Marxists  who  have  detected  heretical 
divergencies  from  the  teachings  of  Marx  (Engels)  the  First  and 
the  Last  and  the  Only,  the  Wi.sdom  of  the  Ages  and  the  Source 
of  all  Light,  I  cannot  deal  wdth  now.  The  national  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Ireland  is  too  tragically  inflamed  to  tolerate  any  drawing 
of  Irish  history  to  the  scale  of  the  world’s  affairs,  a  scale  which 
makes  it  a  mere  point  of  irritation  in  the  hide  of  the  present 
British  Empire,  itself  the  mushroom  growth  chiefly  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  Some  sentences  and  phrases  in  the  Outline, 
coloured  by  the  writer’s  intense  dislike  for  the  extreme  nationalism 
of  Sinn  Fein,  are  unjust  to  Ireland  and  will  need  modification. 
But  the  Marxist,  like  the  Moslem,  makes  his  prophet  the  criterion 
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not  only  of  truth  but  of  moral  intention.  TherV  is  no  compromise 
possible  with  him. 

The  small  amount  of  space  given  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  to 
Mazzini  and  one  or  two  other  such  figures  has  also  been  a  matter 
for  criticism.  When  the  time  comes  to  revise  the  text  I  think 
that  criticism  will  have  to  be  considered.  Mazzini  is  probably 
a  better  figure  than  Gladstone  as  a  centre  for  the  discussion  of 
Nationalism  in  modern  Europe — if  indeed  that  is  to  be  discussed 
about  any  particular  figure.  It  is  also  a  valid  criticism  from  a 
Chinese  reader  that  the  history  of  China  is  far  too  brief  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  history  of  the  Western  world.  The  Outline 
contains  no  account  of  its  philosophies  and  little  of  the  struggle 
between  the  more  nomadic  north  and  the  more  agricultural  south 
which  runs  so  parallel  with  the  European  and  Western  Asiatic 
story.  But,  brief  as  the  space  devoted  to  China  in  the  Outline 
is,  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  I  have  given  as  much  as  either 
the  existing  analysis  of  Chinese  history  available  for  an  English 
writer  permits  or  the  prepossessions  of  W^estern  readers  will 
allow.  The  West  is  learning  with  extreme  reluctance  the  share 
of  China  in  human  history. 


§  2. 

A  Voice  from  the  Classical  Side. 

The  feud  which  finds  expression  in  Mr.  A.  W.  Gomme’s 
pamphlet  is  one  of  much  older  origin  than  the  publication  of 
The  Outline  of  History.  Mr.  Gomme  is  a  teacher  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  it  is  thirty  years  and  more  since  I  first  attacked 
the  imposture  of  the  Greek  teaching  in  our  public  schools.  Long 
before  I  sank  below  the  possibility  of  serious  consideration  by 
my  fellow-countrymen  by  becoming  a  novelist,  I  was  a  writer 
upon  education;  and  many  of  the  novels  I  have  written,  since, 
like  most  novels  from  the  Book  of  Tobit  onward,  they  tell  the 
story  of  youth  going  out  into  the  wrorld,  have  reflected  strongly 
on  education.  The  “classical  ”  master,  who  uses  up  the  time  of 
our  boys  in  his  devious  and  w'onderful  exercises,  is  generally  a 
very  poor  Grecian  himself,  and  he  rarely  produces  a  working 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  his  victims.  He  uses  up  time,  space 
and  endowment  in  his  futilities,  and  so  he  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  proper  development  of  lower  form  work  leading  up  to  the 
Modern  Side.  The  classical  interests  are  still  very  strong  in 
the  Universities,  they  are  a  bar  to  the  proper  education  of  the 
British  Civil  Service  and  so  a  world-wdde  nuisance,  and  as  a 
patriot,  a  parent  and  a  schoolmaster  I  hate  raged  against  them. 
It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  have  hoped  for,  in  that  long- 
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standing  quarrel,  {hat  Mr,  Gomnie  should  have  done  up  his 
extraordinary  ideas  and  limitations  into  the  neat  packet  of  this 
pamphlet  and  so  placed  himself,  a  sample  of  the  scholastic  classic, 
in  my  hands. 

But  he  has  done  it,  and  here  he  is,  and  we  can  see  for  our¬ 
selves  how  the  classical  side  can  criticise  a  book  and  what  it 
thinks  of  the  teaching  of  history. 

And  first  we  may  note  how  swift  and  supple  is  the  mind  that 
has  Greek  grammar  for  its  sustenance.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
a  classical  scholar  to  read  either  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
the  w’ork  with  which  he  deals.  It  is  not  necessary  to  compre¬ 
hend  its  aim  and  scope.  He  just  takes  up  the  part  dealing  with 
his  classical  knowledge — which  is  indeed  the  only  knowledge  that 
matters — and  looks  for  mistakes  or,  what  are  really  worse  than 
mistakes,  things  he  does  not  understand  and  opinions  he  does 
not  share.  And  then  he  w’rites  “Indeed  !  ’’  or  re})eats  a  sentence 
with  a  note  of  interrogation  and  a  grand  air  of  refutation.  If 
Mr.  Gomme  has  looked  at  all  at  the  end  of  The  Outline  of 
History  it  was,  I  believe,  to  consult  the  list  of  errata  and  make 
sure  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  misspelling,  a  wrong  date  or 
misplaced  title  had  been  overlooked.  Because  he  gives  no  quarter 
in  that  respect.  He  is  determined  to  make  the  worst  of  things. 
He  has  just  nosed  through  the  few  parts  that  matter  to  him, 
he  has  scored  it  heavily  with  pencil ;  one  can  almost  see  his 
notes  of  exclamation,  his  “No!”  his  “Did  he  not?”  in  the 
margin,  and  then  he  has  written  up  these  marginal  comments 
and  rushed  into  print  with  them.  His  aim  was  to  accumulate 
as  much  apparent  error  as  he  could  to  discredit  the  Outline  of 
History,  and  he  has  industriously  done  his  best. 

This  close-reading  method  of  Mr,  Gomme  has  made  him,  I 
hope,  one  of  the  most  unteachable  readers  that  the  Outline  has 
had.  I  cannot  complain  of  his  failure  to  grasp  the  importance 
of  print  to  the  human  mind  and  its  bearing  upon  the  political 
future  of  our  race,  nor  of  his  foolish  footnote  on  that  matter 
(p.  3),  becaiise  these  are  novel  ideas  for  his  type  and  his  type 
is  incapable  of  novel  ideas ;  nor  wdll  I  complain  of  the  invincible 
ignorance  of  ethnology  he  has  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  clear 
and  simple  chapter  I  have  given,  but  I  do  find  it  disappointing 
that  he  should  repeat  the  vulgar  error  that  the  Eoman  Empire 
at  the  height  of  its  power  “united  most  of  the  known  world.” 
I  have  been  at  particular  pains  in  the  Outline  to  dispel  this  pre¬ 
posterous  idea,  so  misleading  and  now^  so  dangerous  to  Euro¬ 
peans.  I  have  not  merel^tated  the  facts,  but  given  a  special  map 
which  I  had  imagined  ^uld  bring  home  to  the  weakest  intelli¬ 
gence  the  fact  that,  contemporary  with  this  Boman  Empire, 
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there  was  in  Asia  an  Empire  greater  in  extent,  better  organised 
(as  its  drive  against  the  Huns  shows),  and  in  very  many  respects 
more  civilised.  But  manifestly  I  had  not  reckoned  with  Mr. 
Gomme.  He  took  up  the  Outline  not  to  learn,  but  to  carp;  and 
he  has  learnt  nothing. 

In  order  to  get  together  this  little  heap  of  his — and  with  all 
his  industry  it  is  not  a  very  crushing  heap — of  mistakes  and 
pseudo-mistakes,  Mr.  Gomme  has  resorted  to  the  oddest  ex¬ 
pedients.  He  pretends  to  be  unaware  that  there  has  been  any 
revision  whatever  of  The  Outline  of  History.  He  has  taken  the 

first  unrevised  part  issue  as  if  it  were  the  latest  text,  and 

he  has  avoided  any  comparison  with  the  later  book  edition. 
This  may  be  mere  laziness  or  the  mental  slovenliness  that 
makes  one  edition  seem  as  good  as  another  to  an  ill-trained 
mind.  But  it  does  enable  Mr.  Gomme  to  swell  out  his 
list  of  charges  with  perhaps  a  dozen  little  things  that  stand 
corrected  in  the  current  edition.  And,  in  addition,  it  gives 
him  the  extra  illustrations  with  which  the  part  issue  was  adorned 
by  the  publisher.  He  is  either  so  ignorant  as  to  think,  or  so 
warped  by  the  spirit  of  controversy  as  to  pretend  to  think,  that 
I  am  responsible  for  these  extra  illustrations,  that  I 

have  chosen  them  myself  and  written  the  inscriptions  under¬ 
neath  them.  With  these  extra  illustrations,  and  very  good 

illustrations  they  are  for  the  most  part,  though  they  have  no 
place  in  the  definitive  edition  now  before  the  public,  and  wdth  the 
occasionally  rather  gaudy  covers  Messrs.  Newnes  used,  he  makes 
great  play  in  his  earnest  endeavour  to  pile  up  a  case  for  inaccuracy 
against  me.  Why  he  does  not  go  on  to  suppose  I  wrote  the 
advertisements  of  infant  foods  and  condiments  that  brightened 
the  cover-backs  and  treat  these  too  as  an  integral  part  of  The 
Outline  of  History  and  comment  on  the  gross  materialism  that 
inspired  them,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  I  must  suppose  that 
there  are  limits  even  to  the  mental  possibilities  of  Mr.  Gomme. 
Or  possibly  Mr.  Gomme  overlooked  this  controversial  opp)ortunity. 

There  is  a  quality  in  Mr.  Gomme’s  manner  of  attack  on  these 
extra  illustrations  that  makes  me  feel  a  curious  sympathy  with 
the  brighter  members  of  his  Greek  classes  at  Glasgow.  “Some 
of  the  illustrations  are  queerly  chosen,”  he  remarks.  He  notes 
my  comment  inserted  at  the  eleventh  hour  on  one  unavoidable 
picture.  “This  is  a  photograph  of  a  model  restoration  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  temple.  It  is  a  very  exaggerated  and  glorified  restoration. 
The  only  justifiable  thing  in  it  is  the  central  temple.  All  the 
splendid  galleries  round  it  are  imaginary.  The  true  walls  were 
probably  rough  piled  stone.”  He  can  quote  this  and  never 
recognise  the  tale  it  tells  so  plainly.  “Then  why,”  he  asks  with 
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real  or  affected  simplicity,  “does  he  give  it?”  To  which  I 
suppose  the  only  possible  answer  is  to  say,  with  a  dreadful  calm 
“I  didn’t  give  it.” 

One  illustration  after  another  is  assailed  in  much  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  dense  disregard  of  the  manifest  facts  of 
the  case.  I  am  even  blamed  because  an  earthquake  has  damaged 
one  of  the  temples  shown,  and  to  crown  all,  the  legend  put  to 
one  of  the  coloured  plates  by  one  of  Messrs.  Newnes’s  staff  is 
quoted  as  a  sample  of  the  “affected  simplicity”  of  my  style. 

In  addition  to  the  charges  of  ignorance  and  so  forth  which 
Mr.  Gomme  has  based  on  my  list  of  errata,  and  on  his  pretence 
that  I  chose,  designed  and  arranged  the  extra  illustrations  inserted 
by  Messrs.  Newnes  in  their  part  issue,  Mr.  Gomme  has  got 
together  a  third  set  of  objections  by  misunderstanding  the  English 
language.  Here,  for  instance — I  put  it  in  italics — is  an  almost 
incredible  comment.  Sometimes,  he  says,  my  “reasoning  is 
merely  comic.  ‘  Finally  Alexander  set  aside  ten  thousand  talents 
(a  talent  =  i*240)  for  a  tomb.  In  those  days  this  was  an  enormous 
sum.’  As  if  it  were  now  a  common  custom,  a  very  usual  thing, 
to  spend  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  on  the  interment  of  o 
friend."  You  see  Mr.  Gomme  has  contrived  to  think  that  the 
words  of  mine  he  quotes  are  some  sort  of  “reasoning”  and  that 
the  words  “for  a  funeral”  follow  “enormous  sum.”  But  they 
don’t.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  a  number  of  equally  pointless 
comments  with  which  iSIr.  Gomme  swells  the  hea])  of  his 
“corrections.” 

After  these  three  sorts  of  objection  have  been  cleaned  up— 
that  is  to  say,  the  errata  already  put  right  in  the  book  edition, 
the  minor  flaws  of  the  discarded  Newnes  illustrations— and  all 
things  considered  the  Newnes  extra  illustrations  were  very  well 
done — and  petty  quibbles  like  the  one  I  have  just  quote<l,  very  little 
remains  of  the  list  of  errors  Mr.  Gomme  so  valiantly  pretends 
to  detect,  a  list  some  friend  of  his  writing  in  The  Aberdeen 
Journal,  the  sort  of  friend  who  gets  a  newspaper  into  trouble, 
describes  as  “Hundreds  of  mistakes.”  Mr.  Gomme  scores,  I  will 
admit,  upon  tw^o  points  which  shall  be  set  right  in  the  next 
edition ;  one  is  that  by  carelessness  of  phrasing  I  seem  to  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  the  importance  and  size  of  Athens  in  my 
Greek  chapter — I  do  not  note  the  scale  of  such  cities  as  Corinth 
and  Syracuse,  nor  do  proper  justice  to  the  philosophical  and 
artistic  contributions  of  Magna  Graecia  and  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  to  the  Greek  ensemble ;  it  is  really  little  more  than  a  laxity 
of  wording ;  and  the  other  is  that  there  is  an  inaccurate  historical 
generalisation  about  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
inserted  in  the  opening  of  the  account  of  the  Punic  wars.  That 
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generalisation  I  did  not  make ;  it  was  written  upon  my  galley 
proofs  by  a  friend,  and  I  let  it  pass ;  I  did  not  properly  examine 
its  implications.  There,  at  any  rate,  I  profit  by  Mr.  Gomme. 
The  rest  of  his  criticisms  consist  chiefly  of  a  string  of  remarks 
round  and  about  Homer,  a  display  of  ignorance  about  ethnology, 
with  both  of  which  issues  I  will  deal  in  order  immediately,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  democracy  which  is  so  entirely 
incoherent  that  no  human  being  could  deal  with  it  anyhow. 
Finally,  abandoning  his  critical  efforts  altogether,  Mr.  Gomme 
gives  us  a  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  a  purely 
European  religion,  and  concludes  with  his  own  version  of  history 
in  a  passage  of  great  distinction. 

Incidentally,  as  the  end  draws  on  and  his  inglorious  pile  of 
sham  errors  and  accusations  mounts,  his  courage  grows  with 
it  and  he  begins  to  scold.  He  heartens  himself  with  his 
scolding,  and  scolds  more  boldly  until  he  gets  to  “ignorance,” 
“vague  and  unscientific,”  “by  nature  unfitted  for  an  appreciation 
of  Greece,”  “no  enquiry,”  “no  judgment,”  “careless  of  the 
truth,”  “blind  to  important  things  and  ready  with  the  irrelevant,” 
and  so  on  and  so  on,  and  what,  coming  from  him,  is  really  a 
great  lark,  he  launches  out  at  last  into  a  disquisition  on  style. 
I  use  a  broken  form  of  sentence  with  four  full  stops  when  it  is 
unnecessary  to  round  off  a  statement,  and  this  it  seems  is  “not 
in  Aristotle.”  It  is,  however,  in  English,  and  I  have  helped  to 
put  it  there.  But  we  will  leave  that  question  of  style  to  the  end. 

Upon  the  matter  of  Homer  Mr.  Gomme  is  very  strong.  His 
remarks  aim  not  only  at  myself,  but  over  and  beyond  me  at  my 
friend  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray.  There  seems  to  be  some  hostility, 
of  which  I  know  nothing,  between  Greek  teachers  and  Greek 
scholars.  I  should  imagine  that  in  the  happy  little  circle  at 
Glasgow  which  is  being  led  up  to  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Good,  through  the  Greek  accidence  and  syntax,  by  Mr. 
Gomme,  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  comes  in  at  times  for  some  vigorous 
treatment.  Unless,’  indeed,  I  have  ousted  him  as  the  stock 
victim,  now  that  Mr.  Gomme  has  to  tell  his  tale  of  the  marvellous 
heap  of  errors  he  found  in  the  Outline  of  History  and  how  he  up 
and  slew  that  book.  I  have  followed  Mr.  Murray  in  disbelieving 
that  Homer  was  one  single  individual.  But  Mr.  Gomme  knows 
that  he  w’as  one — to  use  his  own  clear-cut  Greek  phrase — “im¬ 
mortal  bard.”  He  does  not  say  how  it  is  that  he  knows  this. 
He  just  knows  it,  he  proclaims  it,  and  the  opposite  view  is 
“nonsense.”  But  if  he  were  capable  of  understanding  imagina¬ 
tive  quality  and  differences  in  inventive  method  and  artistic 
construction,  he  would  have  some  glimmering  of  the  reason  why 
men  of  some  creative  experience  deny  the  common  authorship 
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of  the  two  Greek  epics  ascribed  to  Homer.  (Of  course,  Mr. 
Gomme  falls  foul  of  an  illustration  in  the  Newnes  edition  of  the 
head  of  Homer  at  this  point,  and  drags  the  thing  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  If  there  was  no  Homer,  why  did  I  give  a  portrait  of 
Homer?  Exactly.  Why  did  I?)  The  Iliad,  I  said,  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  informing  of  the  prehistoric  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  Aryans.  Mr.  Gomme  throws  a  kind  of  fit  at  this. 
He  shrieks  into  italics.  One  of,  interesting,  informing,  pre¬ 
historic,  composition,  Aryan!  To  which  I  can  only  reply,  slowly 
and  solemnly,  “Exactly — one  of — interesting — informing— pre¬ 
historic — comiiosition — Aryan.”  Mr.  Gomme  does  not  elucidate 
his  italics.  This  is  almost  as  good  controversy  as  making  faces. 
Also  this  cry  is  wrung  from  him.  “It  w’ould  be  interesting  to 
see  the  answer  of  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  Greece  but  what 
ho  had  learnt  from  this  Outline  to  the  question  of  ‘  What  do  you 
know  of  Homer?  ’  ”  “No  such  person,”  I  suppose,  or  “another 
bard  of  the  same  name,”  or  some  such  compact  reply.  It  would 
be  still  more  interesting  to  have  Mr.  Gomme  replying  to  the 
same  question.  The  Outline  is  written  now,  but  Mr.  Gomme 
might  yet  distinguish  himself  by  a  popular  Life  of  Homer  with 
chapters  on  his  early  life,  his  domestic  troubles,  his  dietary,  hie 
dogs  and  so  forth,  and  of  course  with  model  examination  questions 
and  answers  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Gomme  makes  much  play  with  his  remarkably  complete 
ignorance  of  ethnology.  It  is  really  too  much  that  I  should  be 
“slated”  for  anything  in  my  Outline  that  Mr.  Gomme  does  not 
know  or  understand.  Judgment  by  Mr.  Gomme’s  default  would 
go  against  me  on  a  thousand  issues.  He  muddles  up  “Aryan," 
which  is  the  name  of  a  language  group,  with  “Mediterranean 
race,”  which  is  the  name  of  a  racial  group,  and  gets  into  a  fine 
muddle  with  the  word  “Nordic.”  And  the  deeper  he  gets  into 
the  muddle  the  crosser  he  gets  wuth  me.  “This  ugly  word  does 
not  seem  to  mean  anything  other  than  ‘Northern’”  he  writes; 
but,  of  course,  if  it  did  not,  as  any  undergraduate  in  science  at 
Glasgow  would  explain  to  him,  then  scientific  people  would  use 
the  word  “Northern  ”  and  not  a  special  term.  Amidst  “Nordic," 
a  race  name,  “Germanic,”  a  national  adjective,  “Aryan,”  a  lan¬ 
guage  name,  Mr.  Gomme  rolls  like  a  puppy  in  a  ball  of  wool, 
losing  his  temper  more  and  more.  There  are  indications  of  a 
suspicion  that  the  whole  of  this  ethnology  is  wicked  German 
propaganda.  Mr.  Gomme  probably  believes  that  the  blue  eyes 
so  prevalent  in  Northern  Europe  are  German  propaganda  organs. 
I  am  no  scholastic  Hercules  to  clean  up  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gomme. 
1  note  these  matters  merely  to  make  it  plain  that  much  of  this 
pamphlet  with  its  air  of  heaping  up  a  list  of  “errors”  is  really 
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no  more  than  the  violent  expression  of  Mr.  Gomme’s  eccentric 
dissent  from  views  that  have  passed  muster  with  the  generality 
if  sound  scholars. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space  here  to  deal  with  Mr.  Gomme’s 
•riginal  view  that  Christianity  is  a  “purely  European”  religion. 
One  can  best  return  him  his  “Nonsense!”  and  let  the  stuff  go 
lith  that.  I  have  already  noted  his  utter  unteachableness  about 
the  universality  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  avoidance  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  if  possible, 
more  complete.  Let  me  come  now  to  his  conclusion.  Ho 
declares,  which  is  totally  untrue,  that  it  is  “one  of  Mr.  Wells’ 
carious  theories”  that  “primitive  men  are  in  all  ways  inferior 
;,)  their  succe6.sors.”  (I  point  out  the  exact  contrary  in  relation 
;o  the  artistic  achievement  of  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  men.) 
\nd  then,  just  to  show  how  these  things  could  be  done,  he  floats 
•vay  into  this  sublime  specimen  of  classical-side  prose  : — 

“But  a  saner  view  of  history  suggests  that  it  is  not  a  story  of  mankind 
'  nbing  one  single  hill  (even  up  different  sides  of  it)  with  ourselves  high  up, 
lid  all  earlier  peoples  in  darkness  below  left  struggling  up  the  same  luiths. 
Rather  have  the  peoples  of  the  earth  climbed  up  their  several  hills,  some  higher 
than  others  (difficult  as  it  may  be  to  say  which),  all  different ;  but  the  hills  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  among  the  highest ;  while  we,  climbing  up  our  own, 
already  perhaps  higher  than  they,  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  look 
across  to  their  summits  to  learn  something  of  their  achievement,  and  receive 
light  from  those  radiant  peaks.’ 

A  line  of  stars  concludes,  and  one  feels  that  nothing  else  could 
"ily  conclude,  the  perfect  loveliness  of  this  passage.  Let  the 
reader  read  it  aloud  in  a  firm,  clear  voice  to  savour  the  delicate 
'arm  of  its  parentheses,  and  let  him  realise  what  a  river  of 
.lowing  exposition  an  Outline  of  History  might  have  been  in  the 
'?.nds  of  Mr.  Gomme.  Let  the  reader  reflect,  too,  upon  the 
'  T)e!ess  despair  so  perfect,  so  entirely  Greek  a  passage  must 
;  juse  in  the  mind  of  a  writer  who  never  experienced  the  blessings 
il  a  smattering  of  Greek.  Not  without  reason  is  Mr.  Gomme  a 
tyiist,  and  a  fastidious  critic  of  style. 

§  3. 

Two  Catholic  Critics. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  vanity  and  peevishness  of  Mr. 
ioniine  to  two  more  serious  antagonists.  Mr.  Belloc  is  some- 
'dng  of  a  si>ecial  pleader,  and  both  he  and  Dr.  Downey  forgo 
cw  controversial  advantages.  Dr.  Downey  is  not  ashamed  to 
'fite  of  my  “showman’s  gestures”  and  so  forth,  but  they  both 
ive  minds  and  tempers  that  are  disciplined ;  they  are  intelli- 
iciiily  interested  in  the  Outline  of  History  as  a  whole ;  a  passionate 
•bjection  to  my  existence  does  not  appear  among  their  motives. 
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They  realise  I  have  a  definite  standpoint  and  they  state  an 
understandable  difference. 

Mr.  Belloc’s  criticisms  appeared  in  the  Duhlm  Review  and 
the  London  Mercury,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has  reprinted  them 
We  had  a  brief  but  animated  dispute  in  the  London  Mercurri 
and  the  Catholic  Tablet  arising  out  of  his  comments,  and  I  will 
not  renew  the  particular  issues  then  discussed,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  arise  again  out  of  Dr.  Downey’s  pamphlet.  I  will  direct 
myself  rather  to  Dr.  Downey  than  to  Mr.  Belloc. 

Like  Mr.  Gomme,  Dr.  Downey  has  gone  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  Outline,  and,  like  Mr.  Gomme,  he  has  not  checked  his 
comments  by  any  reference  to  the  current  version.  He  is  thus 
able  to  score  very  effectively  over  phrases  and  passages  that  the 
owners  of  the  book  edition  wdll  look  for  in  vain.  The  weak  point 
in  the  story  of  David  and  Michal,  as  it  was  told  in  the  part  issues, 
for  instance,  has  been  corrected,  and  my  misstatement  of  the 
Sabellian  view  of  the  Trinity  has  been  put  right.  Let  me  admit 
that  I  did  not  know’  w’hat  Sabellianism  was  when  I  wrote  the 
Outline  of  History.  Arianism  I  knew’,  and  Trinitarianism  I 
knew,  but  not  the  view’s  of  the  Sabellians.  It  was  not  an  over¬ 
sight,  it  was  complete  ignorance  that  caused  that  misstatement, 
and  Dr.  Dowmey  is  legitimately  entitled  to  all  the  advantage 
this  confession  entails.  The  fact  remains  that  the  second  edition 
of  The  Outline  of  History  does  not  contain  the  four  or  five  words 
that  betrayed  my  ignorance  of  this  refinement  of  doctrine,  but 
gives  instead  a  correct  statement  of  this  Sabellian  view.  I 
doubt  if  there  was  any  general  dehision  that  I  w’as  an  expert 
in  the  theological  disputes  of  the  early  Church  even  before  Dr. 
Downey  called  attention  to  the  matter.  Unlike  Mr.  Gomme, 
who  evidently  found  the  list  of  errata  at  the  end  of  the  Newnes! 
edition  of  the  Outline  very  useful.  Dr.  Downey  has  not  troubled 
to  look  at  that  list.  He  would  have  found  this  Sabellian  error 
already  set  right  there. 

A  criticism  like  that  of  Dr.  Downey  necessarily  goes  from 
point  to  point,  and  it  is  impossible  to  follow  him  closely  without 
developing  these  notes  into  a  confused  miscellany  of  discussions. 
I  leave  with  some  regret  a  very  fundamental  and  interestini! 
issue,  the  issue  between  Realism  and  Nominalism,  which  is  sr 
closely  interwoven  with,  and  related  to,  the  issue  between  the 
methods  of  thought  of  such  Catholics  as  Dr.  Downey  and  Mr. 
Belloc  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those  who  have  been  through 
the  disciplines  of  modern  science  on  the  other.  This  issue  ha- 
been  very  constantly  in  my  mind  throughout  my  life ;  my  fii"' 
printed  article  (in  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  1893)  dealt  with 
it,  and  it  is  discussed  very  fully  in  my  First  and  Last  Things. 
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I  A  POSTSCRIPT  TO  “THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY.” 

It  crops  up  again  and  again  in  my  writings,  because  I  am  per- 
guaded  that  very  many  of  the  intellectual  tangles  of  our  time 
jre  due  to  the  differences  in  intellectual  temperament  and  train¬ 
ing  that  the  dispute  between  Realist  and  Nominalist  developed 
and  emphasised,  and  can  only  be  resolved  after  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  fundamentals  of  thought.  I  have  sought  in  the 
limited  8i>ace  of  the  Outline  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  difference  is  at  the  root  of  the  main  divergencies  in  the 
intellectual  and  religious  life  of  our  world,  and  I  have  expressed 
an  opinion,  which  Dr.  Downey  and  a  hastily  injected  footnote 
from  Mr.  Ernest  Barker  completely  fail  to  modify,  that  the 
method  of  the  Catholic  Church  was,  and  is,  essentially  Realist. 
Mr.  Barker  says  that,  although  Realism  was  at  "first  the  Church 
philosophy,  after  Occam  Nominalism  became  the  philosophy  of  the 
Church;  Dr.  Downey  says  it  didn’t,  and  that  Occam’s  followers 
were  prohibited  from  teaching ;  Mr.  Barker  says  that  Luther 
denounced  Nominalism  (upon  which  1  am  moved  to  remark  that 
I  do  not  care  very  greatly  what  Luther  did  or  did  not  denounce) ; 
and  there  are  technical  uses  and  common  uses  of  the  word  “class” 
and  “species”  which  give  great  scope  for  a  brilliant  contro¬ 
versialist.  I  will  confess  I  quail  before  the  dusty  possibilities 
of  this  three-cornered  w  rangle.  And  since  I  want  to  come  to 
terms  with  Catholic  teachers  if  I  can — because  it  is  surely  as 
much  their  task  as  mine  to  supplant  the  present  mischievous 
narrow  teaching  of  national  egotism  in  schools  throughout  the 
world  by  some  w'ider  and  more  widening  instruction — I  will  in 
future  editions  of  the  Outline  drop  any  reference  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  Church  out  of  this  discussion  of  the  opposition  of  Realist 
and  Nominalist. 

But  my  attitude  tow’ards  the  human  story  will  not  become 
catholic  by  that  or  any  similar  concession.  The  Outline  of 
Hiitory  is  not  a  catholic  history ;  it  is  rather  an  ultra-protestant 
'  story — using  protestant  in  a  sense  that  would  shock  a  good 
(Isterman  profoundly — in  a  sense,  that  is,  that  would  make  Pro- 
'fMsor  Huxley  a  good  protestant.  Dr.  Downey  in  his  opening 
[issage  regrets  that  I  have  allowed  my  “preconceived  philo- 
-phical  and  religious  notions  to  enter  so  largely  into  what  pur- 
jris  to  be  a  record  of  fact.”  But  no  one  can  write  a  history 
if  mankind  without  expressing  one’s  own  philosophical  and 
figious  ideas  at  every  turn.  You  cannot  stand  on  nothing  and 
"^old  up  a  w'orld.  You  may  pretend  and  attempt  to  do  so,  but 
if'st  will  be  a  dishonesty.  Y"ou  cannot  even  arrange  a  chrono- 
^gical  table  without  a  bias  to  prefer  one  sort  of  fact  to  another, 
fsm  “tendential  ”  ;  that  is  perfectly  true.  But  I  give  my  readers 
warning  that  my  views  are  views.  And  the  bulk  of  Dr. 
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Downey’s  pamphlet  (and  Mr.  Belloc’s  criticisms)  is  not  so  much! 
an  exposure  of  “errors”  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  as^ 
a  discussion  of  quite  fundamental  differences  of  interpretation  ^ 
between  the  story  I  tell  and  the  story  implicit  in  orthodox  catholic  [ 
teaching.  ! 

Three  main  issues  are  raised  by  Dr.  Downey,  and  they  are  all! 
acutely  interesting  ones  :  the  Historical  Fall  of  Man,  the  Origin! 
of  Religion,  and  the  role  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  restraining! 
knowledge.  j 

The  issue  of  the  Fall  has  been  made  a  very  important  one  in  I 
Catholic  theology.  In  the  Outline  1  discuss  some  consequences! 
of  this  insistence  uix>n  the  Fall  in  the  account  given  of  the  moral  ij 
disorganisation  of  the  middle  and  later  nineteenth  century.  li 
may  be  profoundly  wrong,  but  I  share  a  now  widespread  belief 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  moral 
Fall,  such  as  Catholic  theology  requires,  in  human  history;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  now  a  pressure  of  evidence,  which  I 
find  irresistible,  towards  the  belief  that  the  human  species  arose 
through  a  quite  natural  series  of  changes,  side  by  side  with 
various  kindred  sj^ecies  of  a[x*s  and  man-like  creatures,  out  of 
a  monkey-like  ancestry  deriving  itself  through  vast  periods  of 
time  from  reptilian  and  fish-like  progenitors.  Most  interesting 
of  all  the  species  related  to  men  are  these  rnan-like  creatures, 
the  Neanderthal  men,  who  also  made  fires  and  shaped  huge  flint 
implements  and  buried  their  dead.  I  give  these  facts  as  I  con¬ 
ceive  them,  and  Dr.  Downey  finds  it  necessary  to  treat  my 
description  as  though  it  was  a  complete  argument  designed  to 
state  and  prove  the  human  family  tree,  and  to  pretend  that,  when 
I  mention  such  intermediate  types  between  ape  and  man 
Pithecanthropus,  I  mean  that  they  are  genetically  intermediate. 
It  is,  I  submit,  rather  girlish  to  write  in  this  fashion  :  “We  are 
thrilled  to  think  that  in  this  cha.pter  Mr.  Wells  is  at  last  about 
to  solve  the  knotty  problem  of  our  simian  ancestry.”  I  do  not 
believe  Dr.  Downey  was  thrilled  a  bit.  Dr.  Downey  head 
one  page  “Exit  the  Ai>e  Ancestor  Theory” — it  is  what  the 
London  journalist  would  call  a  streamer  headline — because  he 
has  found  an  article  by  Major  Thomas  Cherry  pointing  out  the 
many  reasons  there  are  for  doubting  a  very  close  genetic  cor, 
nection  between  man  and  the  living  arboreal  anthropoids.  Thie 
eager  headline  is  followed  on  the  next  page  by  a  still  more  eager | 
comment,  by  which  Dr.  Downey  comes  one  of  those  controversial; 
croppers  that  will  happen  in  this  sort  of  fragmentary  discussion. 
He  quotes  Major  Cherry,  “the  specialised  monkey  foot  may  bf- 
ruled  out  as  a  stage  in  the  ancestry  of  man,”  and  adds,  “sad 
blow  to  Mr.  Wells  wdth  his  diagrammatic  picture  of  ‘  foot  of; 
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man  and  gorilla.’”  On  several  occasions  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Outline  Dr.  Downey  uses  the  dramatic  phrase,  “one  rubs  one’s 
eves.”  Well,  if  he  will  rub  his  eyes  again  and  have  a  good  look 
at  that  picture  and  read  the  context,  he  will  find  that  it  is  given 
to  show  the  difference,  not  the  resemblance,  of  the  two  feet,  and 
that  the  ‘‘sad  blow”  recoils  with  some  severity  upon  himself. 
Because  it  shows  that  1  at  any  rate  am  tied  to  no  brief,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  a  piece  of  evidence  that  may  seem  to 
qualify  the  general  drift  of  my  story. 

If  Dr.  Downey,  by  the  bye,  had  looked  up  the  current  edition 
of  the  Outline,  he  would  not  have  found  that  figure.  It  has  gone, 
and  the  section  has  been  recast  so  as  to  include  an  excellent 
note  by  Mr.  R.  I.  Pocock  which  makes  it  simpler  and  clearer. 

I  hope,  if  Catholics  will  not  accept  and  use  the  Outline  of 
History,  they  will  give  us  one  of  their  own,  and  when  they  do 
there  will  be  no  part  I  shall  read  with  greater  interest  and 
curiosity  than  the  part  devoted  to  these  curious  subhuman 
creatures  and  the  account  of  the  Fall  that  occurred,  if  I  read 
Dr.  Downey  aright,  between  the  disappearance  of  Neanderthal 
Man  and  the  appearance  of  the  Cro-Magnon  people  in  F.urope. 
Both  Dr.  Downey  and  jMr.  Belloc  make  a  great  fuss  because  I 
have  given  pictures  of  Pithecanthropus  and  the  Neanderthal  Man, 
and  because  there  is  an  imaginative  picture  by  Sir  Harry  John¬ 
ston  of  “Our  Neanderthaloid  ancestor”  in  the  Newnes  edition. 
They  ixiint  out  that  these  pictures  are  made  up  with  only  a  few' 
bones  and  theories  to  go  upon.  They  are.  They  are  to  help  the 
imagination  of  the  weaker  brethren,  and  they  pretend  to  do  no 
more  than  that.  But  it  was  amusing  to  read  this  objection  in 
Dr.  Downey’s  pamphlet  just  after  a  visit  to  the  Vatican,  where 
portraits  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  snake  who  tempted  them 
occur  in  some  profusion.  I  have  seen  at  Cava  di  Tirrene  a  hair 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  bone  of  St.  Matthew,  and  a  number  of 
other  osseous  and  horny  fragments  of  saints  and  divine  persons, 
verv’  reassuring  evidence  of  the  material  truth  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  but  I  have  still  to  learn  of  any  vestiges  of  Adam  to 
compare  with  the  thigh  bone,  the  teeth  and  the  skull  fragments 
of  Pithecanthropus.  If  Catholicism  is  to  avail  itself  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  I  do -not  see  why  Mr.  Belloc  and  Dr.  Downey  should  dis¬ 
play  this  iconoclastic  fervour  towards  a  secular  history. 

Dr.  Downey  follows  Mr.  Belloc  in  a  curious  disjxisition  to 
score  a  point  by  declaring  that  this  or  that  view'  of  mine  is 
twenty-five  years  old,  quite  out  of  date  :  “Mr.  Wells  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rationalist  movement,”  and  so  forth.  I  do 
not  understand  this  passion  in  Catholics  for  the  latest  mental 
wear ;  for  rny  own  part,  if  a  thing  is  convincing  to  me,  I  do  not 
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care  when  it  was  first  believed  nor  who  has  given  it  np.  I 
thought  that  was  the  w'ay  wdth  Catholics  too.  But  i\Ir.  l^Hoc 
assured  the  readers  of  the  Dublin  Revictc  that  Natural  Selection 
had  not  been  believed  in  for  twenty-five  years ;  it  was  quite  a 
discarded  idea.  If  the  intellectual  smart  set  regards  Natural 
Selection  as  out  of  date,  that  shows  merely  that  the  intellectual 
smart  set  has  taken  leave  of  common  sense.  The  proposition  is 
invincible  that,  given  a  species  in  which  the  individuals  repro¬ 
duce  in  greater  or  less  abundance  young  with  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  and  sooner  or  later  die,  and  in  which  the  individual  young 
favour  their  individual  parents,  then  in  every  generation  the 
individuals  less  adapted  to  survive  and  reproduce  are,  as  a  rule, 
likely  to  die  sooner  and  to  bear  fewer  offspring  than  the  individuals 
more  adapted  to  these  ends,  and  therefore  that,  conditions  re¬ 
maining  constant,  the  average  specimen  of  the  species  must 
become  more  and  more  i:>erfectly  adapted  as  time  goes  on  to  the 
conditions  of  its  existence.  And  equally  invincible  is  the  pro¬ 
position  that  a  permanent  change  of  conditions  must  involve  a 
change  in  the  average  of  a  species  to  which  no  apparent  limit  is 
set  short  of  perfect  adaptation,  and  the  parallel  proposition  that 
the  average  specimens  of  each  of  two  sections  of  a  species  living 
under  widely  different  conditions  of  survival,  and  separated  from 
each  other,  must  ultimately  become  widely  different.  I  write  of 
this  not,  as  Dr.  Downey  says,  with  the  “full-blooded  confidence 
of  the  Sciolist,”  but  with  the  assurance  of  a  normally  sane  man. 
If  anyone  can  start  from  the  premises  I  have  just  given  and  arrive 
at  any  other  than  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived,  there 
is  need  for  a  psychological  Einstein. 

It  does  not  affect  this  question  a  jot  that  Mr,  Bateson,  always 
something  of  an  enfant  terrible  among  biologists,  celebrated  the 
centenary  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  The  Origin  of  Species,  by  waiting  in  a  collection 
of  pious  contributions  to  Darwin’s  memory  that  “the  time  is  not 
ripe  for  a  discussion  of  the  Origin  of  Species.”  That  was  just 
Mr.  Bate.son’s  fun.  He  himself  has  discussed  it  immensely. 
But  he  has  discussed  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  came  of  the 
individual  difference,  and  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  is  not 
concerned  with  that.  NaTural  Selection  is  merely  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  facts  of  inheritance  and  individual  difference. 
It  explains  neither,  and  no  clear-headed  biologist  has  ever  thought 
that  it  did. 

Both  Mr.  Belloc  and  Dr.  Downey  are  indeed  in  a  hopeless 
muddle  between  the  discussions  of  the  origin  of  variations  and 
the  question  of  the  reaction  of  a  variable  species  to  its  environ¬ 
ment.  Among  all  these  biological  questions  they  are  helplessly 
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at  sea.  I  doubt  if  they  have  ever  looked  into  a  biological  book 
except  in  a  state  of  controversial  prepossession.  At  the  moment 
I  am  unable  to  verify  Dr.  Downey’s  quotation  from  Mr.  Bourne’s 
Animal  Life  and  Human  Progress  (1919),  in  which  Mr.  Bourne 
is  made  to  say  that  the  “extinction  of  the  less  fit  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  no  longer  commands  the  universal  assent  of  zoolo¬ 
gists,”  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  must  be  clipped  in 
some  way.  This  sentence,  I  guess,  is  only  the  tail  of  a  sentence. 
As  it  stands  it  is  nonsense.  [Aly  guess,  I  find  on  returning  to 
England,  is  correct.  “Mr.  Bourne  ”  is  Dr.  Downey’s  way  of 
speaking  of  Professor  Bourne,  and  Animal  Life  and  Human 
Progress  is  a  collection  of  papers  by  various  hands.  The  passage 
in  Professor  Bourne’s  paper  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  convince  you  that  the  current  doctrine  that 
•volution  in  animala  and  plants  depends  upon  a  ratio  of  increase  so  high  as  to 
lead  to  unrestricted  competition  among  the  individuals  of  a  species,  and  in 
consequence  to  a  Struggle  for  Existence,  with  extinction  of  the  less  fit  and 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,  no  longer  commands  the  universal  assent  of  zoologists. 
Indeed  it  has  been  severely  undermined  by  the  discoveries  of  recent  years.” 

Dr.  Downey  quotes  from  the  words  “extinction  of  the  less  fit  ” 
to  the  end. 

I  do  not  wish  to  accuse  Dr.  Downey  of  any  deliberate  attempt 
to  deceive  in  this  misquotation.  He  did  not  understand  the  point 
Professor  Bourne  was  driving  at — generally  he  shows  little  or  no 
grip  uix)n  these  biological  questions.  Professor  Bourne  here  is  not 
discussing  Natural  Selection  at  all ;  he  is  discussing  the  entirely 
different  question  of  whether  there  is  normally  a  bitter  struggle 
for  existence  betw’een  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  If 
Dr.  Dow’ney  had  read  on  he  would  surely  have  grasped  the  idea 
—for  Professor  Bourne  is  very  plain  and  simple — that  a  species 
may  undergo  natural  selection  without  any  struggle  for  existence 
between  individuals  at  all.  But  Dr.  Dowmey  did  not,  I  think, 
read  on.  He  just  took  the  words  that  seemed  to  suit  his  pur¬ 
pose — rather  carelessly — and  threw  the  book  down.  It  is  a  little 
tedious,  how'ever,  that  one  should  have  to  verify  the  quotations 
of  an  antagonist  in  this  way.] 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  religion  I  find 
Dr.  Downey  displaying  the  same  controversial  ingenuity  and 
missing  my  plain  intention  in  much  the  same  way.  He  makes 
me  out  to  be  a  follower  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Grant  Allen, 
which  is  rather  hard  on  me  ;  Herbert  Spencer  is  my  philosophical 
bite  noire ;  I  have  rarely  mentioned  him  in  my  writings  without 
some  indication  of  my  antipathy,  and  in  The  Outline  of  History 
I  have  never  mentioned  him  at  all.  In  a  list  of  the  opinions 
of  various  writers  taken  haphazard,  to  show  w’hat  divergent  views 
exist  about  the  origin  of  religion,  I  mentioned  Grant  Allen’s 
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Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God — Dr.  Downey,  I  don’t  know  why 
says  “with  evident  respect.”  Then  he  goes  on  for  some  pages 
confuting  Grant  Allen  and  pretending  that  he  is  confuting  me. 
No  doubt  he  thought  he  was  confuting  me,  but  if  he  had  turned 
back  to  The  Outline  of  History  instead  of  going  off  at  this  tangent, 
he  would  have  seen  that  I  do  not  write  of  the  fear  and  worship 
of  the  Old  Man — which,  as  Dr.  Downey  will  learn  some  day,  is 
i^ot  quite  the  same  thing  as  ancestor  worship — as  anything  more 
than  one  factor  in  the  complex  synthesis  of  religion.  And  the 
case  for  considering  obsession  by  the  thought  of  the  Old  Man, 
an  important  factor  in  that  synthesis,  rests  on  very  much  stronger 
foundations  than  Grant  Allen’s  not  very  substantial  book.  I 
wish  I  could  think  of  Dr.  Downey  reading  any  scientific  lx)ok 
for  instruction  rather  than  to  find  little  bits  for  controversial 
use.  I  would  send  him  to  Lang  and  Atkinson’s  Social  Origins 
and  to  the  psycho-analytical  work  of  Jung.  He  would  learn  then 
something  of  the  real  quality  of  the  double  stream  of  evidence 
in  human  institutions  and  in  childish  psychology  for  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Old  Man  fear  in  the  religious  and  social  development  of 
mankind. 

Upon  the  third  issue  raised  by  Dr.  Downey,  the  rdle  of  the 
Church  towards  knowledge,  T  am  not  very  well  equipped  for 
discussion.  Was  Cardinal  Newman  right  in  saying  that  the  case 
of  Galileo  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  the  rule  that  the 
Church  has  never  put  barriers  in  the  way  of  scientific  progress? 
I  rub  my  eyes  w'hen  T  find  Dr.  Downey  endorsing  this — these 
habits  are  catching.  Tjord  Bacon,  says  Dr.  Downey,  “violently 
opposed  the  Copernican  system.”  But  did  he  make  anyone  kneel 
and  recant?  I  must  learn  more  about  these  questions.  Certainly 
they  were  good  Catholics  who  discovered  America  and  first  cir¬ 
cumnavigated  the  globe — a  point  Dr.  Downey  misses.  I  shall 
find  perhaps  that  there  w’ere  Catholic  schools  of  human  anatomy 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  debating  society 
that  took  for  its  motto,  “Hear  all  sides,”  and  that  it  had  a  burning 
curiosity  to  learn  some  new  thing.  ...  I  promise  further  inquiry 
here  and  such  amendment  of  the  text  of  the  Outline  in  my  next 
edition  as  these  inquiries  may  justify.  As  I  have  said  already, 
T  look  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  an  organisation  logically  obliged 
to  teach  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind,  to  apply  the 
healing  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  political  and  social  life, 
and  to  discourage  the  vile  nationalism  that  at  present  darkens 
and  embitters  so  many  human  lives.  It  impresses  me  as  being 
rather  a  weak  and  negligent  teacher  of  these  things  nowadays, 
but  I  have  no  disposition  to  go  into  blank  antagonism  to  the 
Church  on  that  account.  I  offer  Catholics  The  Outline  of  History 
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for  use  in  their  schools  in  the  most  amiable  spirit.  If  they  will 
not  have  it,  I  will  not  grieve,  if  only  they  will  produce  a  universal 
history  of  their  own.  I  shall  certainly  read  such  a  history  wdth 
I  interest  and  delight.  It  will  be  different.  Catholics,  I  gather, 
do  not  believe  in  “progress.”  It  will  be,  I  presume,  a  History 
of  the  Creation  (explaining  logically  why  the  ichthyosaurus  was 
made),  the  Salvation  and  the  subsequent  Stagnation  of  mankind. 

Before  I  leave  these  tw’o  critics  I  may  perhaps  say  a  word  or 
two  about  their  manner  towards  me.  Mr.  Belloc’s  is  rather 
amusing.  I  am  a  journalist  and  writer  of  books,  some  novels, 
some  books  on  public  questions.  T  am  a  university  graduate  of 
respectability  rather  than  distinction  in  biological  science.  Mr. 
Belloc  is  a  journalist  and  writer  of  books,  some  novels,  some  books 
on  public  questions,  and  a  university  graduate  of  respectability 
rather  than  distinction — I  believe  in  modern  history.  He  is  a 
iuunger  man  than  myself,  and  by  that  measure  less  experienced 
in  life  and  affairs.  But  for  some  unfathomable  reason  he  writes 
if  he  were  a  monstrously  wise  old  historian  and  I  were  a 
(.right  little  boy  who  had  gone  to  the  wrong  authorities  instead 
f  coming  to  him  before  I  wrote  my  little  essay.  He  is  lucky 
not  to  have  adopted  this  attitude  towards  me  thirty  years  ago, 
because  then  I  should  have  put  him  across  my  knee  and  estab- 
'4ied  a  truer  relationship  in  the  simple  w’ay  boys  have.  Dr. 
Downey  varies  in  his  manner  from  the  pitying  and  paternal  to 
sprightly  defiance.  Sometimes  he  is  almost  flippant.  He  closes 
;i:v  last  chapter  “feeling  that — 

“  His  talk  was  like  a  spring  wliich  runs 
With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses  ; 

It  slipped  from  politics  to  puns, 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses. 

But  how  else  could  one  write  an  Outline  of  History?  A  slight 
lavour  of  the  encyclopaedia  is  unavoidable,  as  Dr.  Dow  ney  will 
1(1  out  for  him.self  when  his  turn  to  write  an  Outline  of  History 
iiives;  the  rocks  and  Moses  and  Mahomet  will  insist  on  coming 
n  If  he  leaves  out  the  rocks  as  being  irrelevant  to  a  Catholic 
‘ui  v,  the  critics  will  throw  them  at  him. 

But  in  one  section  Dr.  Downey  has  a  third  manner  with  regard 
3  me.  When  first  I  turned  over  Dr.  Downey’s  pamphlet  I  was 
ich  surprised  to  find  a  little  group  of  pages  studded  with  such 
■ ‘ightful  phrases  as  “w’e  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Wells,” 
graceful  pen,”  “sympathy  and  insight.”  The  reader  will  guess, 
( course,  that  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  He  will  guess  wrong.  I  did 
'hing  of  the  sort,  I  rub  my  eyes  very  rarely,  but  probably  they 
Jted.  On  Loyola  and  the  Protestant  princes,  it  seems,  I  am 
"rfectly  sound — and  then  my  style  becomes  admirable.  .  .  . 
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Yet  only  the  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  an  indignant 
Protestant  in  Australia  explaining  that  in  these  very  sections 
my  style  and  my  history  reached  its  nadir  of  smattering 
ineptitude. 

§  4. 


The  Hope  of  a  Better  Teaching  of  History. 


I  will  revert  for  a  moment  to  my  suggestion  of  an  Outline 
of  History  for  Catholics  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  It  is, 

I  submit,  a  very  desirable  thing  at  the  present  time.  I  suppose 
the  Church,  at  its  head  and  as  a  whole,  has  a  policy,  a  definable  i 
relationship  towards  the  States  and  nations  of  the  world.  ^ 
an  organisation  one  feels  that  it  should  make  for  )>eace  and  human 
co-operation — w'herever  it  operates.  If  any  sort  of  men  can  be  i 
expected  to  have  the  same  political  ideas  wherever  they  are  foun''  i 
and  to  have  had  something  like  an  identical  historical  training  , 
it  is  surely  the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  tin  ] 
Church  does  not  seem  to  give  its  priests  any  systematic  instnic  1 
tion  in  the  history  of  mankind,  after  the  period  covered  by  tl  | 
Bible  story.  Much  less  does  it  attend  to  the  minds  of  its  laity  e 
in  this  matter.  Everywdiere  the  Catholic  priest,  instead  of  re-  c 
straining  the  local  and  patriotic  prejudices  of  his  flock,  seeE;  t 
rather  to  be  swayerl  by  them.  In  very  many  centuries  tlu  1 
Catholic  Church  plays  a  very  important  |K)litical  role ;  it  is  alnwsi  v 
inevitable  that  the  facilities  offered  by  its  organisation  ami  n 
solidarity  should  be  used  politically.  But  it  does  not  seem  t  ^ 
be  used  coherently  throughout  the  world  in  the  cause  of  hum 
unity.  Its  w’eight  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  intent  a 
Nationalisms.  I  believe  that  a  Catholic  History  of  Man  writit  p 
for  world-wide  use  would  do  much  to  turn  the  influence  of  t!  ti 
Church  throughout  the  world  back  towards  its  former  r6le  of  i  si 
peace-compelling  and  world-unifying  powder.  pi 

Of  course,  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  how  a  Cathc’  „ 
Outline  of  History  would  be  designed  and  written.  I  do  ii 
see  how  any  writer  can  see  history  except  from  his  own  star,’ 
point,  and  my  conception  of  how  that  Catholic  history  ' 
be  planned,  w’ere  I  to  give  it  here,  would  certainly  strike  ar 
Catholic  as  at  least  a  grotesque  caricature  of  his  vision.  < 

That  opens  up  the  still  larger  question  of  the  possibility  c  !, 
other  Outlines  of  History  written  from  different  angles  of  visi  <'h 
from  my  own.  My  vision  of  history  is  essentially  one  of  mer‘  m 
synthesis  and  material  co-operation,  from  the  completely  isolr,*-|Hi 
individual  life  and  death  of  the  primordial  animal  to  the  cc' 
tinning  mental  life  and  the  social  organisation,  now  growing  ‘  uf 
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nt  planetary  dimensions,  of  the  human  species.  Means  of  com- 
ns  munication  and  educational  and  political  organisation  necessarily 
ng  dominate  the  story.  The  triumphs  of  art  and  of  poetic  literature 
are  secondary  in  such  a  scheme.  Mr.  Gomme  complains  that  an 
examinee  would  get  low  marks  if  he  had  to  write  an  account 
of  Homer  from  my  Outline.  If  the  question  concerned  Shake¬ 
speare  or  Giotto,  I  doubt  if  he  would  get  any  marks  at  all.  For 
the  plain  truth  is  that  such  outbreaks  of  beauty  scarcely  affect 
ine  the  Outline — as  such.  They  may  be  very  important  to  the  human 
is,  soul  and  so  forth,  and  a  list  of  them — an  Outline  of  History  can 


do  no  more  than  that — may  be  very  necessary  to  struggling 
examinees;  but  these  were  considerations  beyond  the  intention 
of  the  Outline. 

Other  minds  may  see  the  question  differently.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Outline  could  have  been  told  as  a  history  of 
art.  Or,  as  the  Marxists  are  disposed  to  insist,  as  a  history  of 
economic  relationship  and  its  consequences.  (Because  the 
Marxists  believe  that  first  a  man  produces  and  then  he  exists.) 
Either  method  may  be  possible,  but  to  my  mind  neither  is 
possible.  For  me,  I  can  only  imagine  a  history  of  art  or  of 
economic  development  being  written  after  the  Outline  as  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  has  been  apprehended.  And  the  same  remark  applies 
to  a  project  which  is,  I  gather,  afoot  in  the  United  States  for  a 
History  of  Woman.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  history  can  be 
written  until  you  have  the  fundamental  Outline  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  societies  in  space  and  time  as  the  framework  in 
which  it  can  be  hung. 

I  would  like  to  lay  stress  upon  this  idea  of  universal  history 
as  an  educational  framework.  Combined  w'ith  the  study  of 
physiography,  as  Professor  Huxley  defined  it,  it  gives  something 
that  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  common  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  all  mankind.  Each  one  of  us  could  pursue  his 
particular  interests  and  develop  his  particular  gifts  the  better 
ithiii  such  a  common  mental  framework. 

Now  if  it  is  true  that  my  Outline  of  History  is  a  sketch  of  the 
al  Outline  of  History,  this  framework  of  which  we  stand  in 
■’ed ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  either  by  effective  revision  or  re- 
;';uement  we  may  presently  get  a  generally  satisfactory  Outline 
'  History  that  will  be  available  as  an  educational  framework, 
^le  next  question  w’e  have  to  ask  is  how’^  w’e  can  best  get  that 
t^>uilinc  into  operation  in  schools.  In  America,  wliere  there  is 
I'h  more  freedom  and  variety  in  educational  method  than  in 
Europe,  much  may  be  achieved  by  a  steady  insistence  on  the 
of  groups  of  parents  and  journalists  upon  the  introduction 
f  the  new  teaching  of  history  into  schools  and  colleges.  But 
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in  Europe,  where  the  schools  of  both  boys  and  girls  are  much 
more  dominated  by  the  requirements  of  the  various  leaving-school, 
qualifying  and  competitive  examinations  by  which  they  pass 
on  into  business  or  professional  or  student  life,  the  method  of 
attack  may  need  to  be  a  different  one.  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance  under  such  conditions  to  do  one’s  utmost  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  such  examinations  what  will  be  at  first  an  alternative 
paper  in  the  Outlines  of  History,  a  paper  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  alternative  to  the  paper  ufKin  the  national  history  of  a 
special  period  which  is  at  present  the  usual  requirement  in 
history  of  such  examinations._  The  two  sorts  of  history  teaching 
would  then  go  on,  for  a  time  at  least,  side  by  side.  Some  schools 
and  some  candidates  would  follow  the  extensive,  and  some  the 
intensive,  method.  And  a  thing  now  very  urgently  needed  is 
for  teachers  of  history,  or  for  the  Historical  Society,  or  some 
special  committee,  to  draw  up  a  sample  syllabus,  or  two  or  three 
such  documents,  to  define  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  outlines 
of  world  history.  My  own  contribution  to  that  is,  of  course,  the 
list  of  contents  of  the  Outline  I  have  written.  It  would  be  an 
extraordinarily  useful  thing  to  produce  and  to  criticise  and  revise 
such  a  syllabus  nov«,  and  then  when  it  was  in  fairly  good  shape 
to  agitate  for  its  adoption  as  an  alternative  scheme  of  instruction 
to  the  existing  history  courses. 

So  soon  as  the  outline  of  history  becomes  a  “subject”  and  a 
“paper”  in  these  various  examinations  that  mean  so  much  to 
the  youth  of  Europe,  enterprising  teachers  would  begin  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  new  work,  and  enterprising  publishers 
would  set  themselves  to  abstract,  improve,  paraphrase,  plagiarise 
and  adapt  the  Outline  for  class  use.  In  a  very  little  while,  with 
incalculably  great  benefit  to  mankind,  we  could  have  the  broad 
facts  of  human  history  taught,  as  chemistry  is  taught  to-day,  in 
practically  the  same  terms  throughout  all  Europe,  And  later, 
as  the  students  went  on  to  a  closer  study  of  their  own  nation  and 
its  literature,  they  w^ould  do  so  with  a  sound  sense  of  historical 
perspective,  and  with  their  disposition  towards  national  egotism 
and*  conceit  at  last  corrected.  On  minds  prepared  in  this  fashion 
it  would  be  possible  to  build  the  new  conceptions  of  an  organised 
world  peace  that  struggle  so  hopelessly  at  present  against  the 
dark  prejudices  of  to-day. 
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H.  G.  Wells. 


LEVIN’S  ZIG-ZAGS. 


There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  Lenin  has  drastically  changed 
his  policy  and  that  we  are  now  witnessing  in  Eussia  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  power  into  a  Government  fashioned  on  the 
principles  of  standardised  democracy  and  free  trade.  The  Premier 
hiniself  expressed  some  such  view  as  this  when  fulfilling  the 
awkward  task  of  justifying  the  trade  agreement  with  Moscow  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  from  the  rather  whimsical  way 
in  which  he  put  the  matter  one  gathered  that  he  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  presenting  a  plausible  case  to  those  who  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  any  relations  at  all  with  Russia.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  possible  that,  disbelieving  in  the  imjx)ssibility  of 
human  nature  to  adapt  itself  to  Communism  and  misreading  the 
flexible  side  of  Lenin’s  nature,  he  expects  that  the  Russian  leader 
will  compromise  to  an  extent  such  as  will  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  entertain  this  hope,  then  I  am  afraid 
that  he  is  dcwmed  to  complete  disappointment. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  evidence  upon  which  this  assumption 
that  Lenin  has  changed  is  based.  It  is  an  announcement  by  him 
that  compulsory  requisitioning  of  grain  from  the  peasants  is  to 
cease :  henceforth  they  are  to  pay  a  tax  in  kind  to  the  State— 
one-tenth  of  their  products  is  mentioned — and  the  right  of  free 
disposal  of  the  surplus  is  to  be  granted  to  them,  for  the  facili¬ 
tating  of  which  independence  is  promised  to  the  co-operative 
organisations. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  right  of  free  trading  has  been  granted 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  population — the  proportion  of  peasantry  to 
the  rest — then  the  conclusion  is  justified  that  the  Soviet  has 
seriously  changed  its  fundamental  principles.  Such  a  conclusion 
betrays  total  misunderstanding  of  the  psychology  and  purpose  of 
the  Russian  Communists.  A  change  in  tactics  there  has  been ; 
hut  in  principles  none. 

The  Bolsheviks  have  one  policy  for  the  limited  bourgeois  class 
diich  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word — extermination — and  another 
drastic  for  the  peasants,  who  are  literally  overwhelming  in 
'hpir  numbers. 

But  their  main  purpose  has  never  varied  and  remains  to-day 
I'reciscly  what  it  was  when  they  assumed  powder — that  is,  to  bring 
'  'lilt  the  universal  proletarian  revolution  while  at  the  same  time, 
1  the  words  of  Lenin  himself,  carrying  the  Russian  revolution 
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beyond  the  limits  of  the  bourgeo'is  democratic  ideal  which  found 
its  highest  expression  in  the  French  Kevolution. 

We  in  England  cannot  conceive  of  any  theory  more  extreme 
than  Bolshevism.  We  cannot  imagine  that  it  is  capable  of  com¬ 
promise.  Yet  listen  to  what  Lenin  has  to  say  on  the  point: 
“Our  task  is,  in  view  of  our  isolation,  to  maintain  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  to  preserve  in  it  some  form  of  Socialism,  no  matter  how 
weak  and  limited,  while  the  Revolution  is  maturing  in  other 
countries,  while  the  other  divisions  are  getting  ready.  ...  At 
this  moment,  when  we  occupy  a  firm  position  in  Russia  and  have 
not  strength  for  the  fight  against  International  Imperialism,  we 
have  only  one  task  and  one  policy ;  it  can  be  termed  the  policy 
of  tacking,  waiting,  and  retreating.”  Russia,  as  a  backward 
country,  Lenin  urges,  must  practise  circumspection,  prudence, 
and  endurance.  “In  Western  Europe,”  he  says,  “it  will  be  quite 
different ;  there  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  begin,  but  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  go  on.  This  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  there 
the  proletariat  is  better  organised  and  more  closely  united.”  Else¬ 
where  he  expresses  the  view  that  the  world  social  revolution  is 
the  only  alternative  to  the  lapse  of  civilisation  into  barbarism, 
and  he  is  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  limited  part  w’hich  Russia 
is  destined  to  play.  “Our  main  hope,  our  chief  security,”  he 
declares  emphatically,  “is  the  proletariat  of  Western  Europe  and 
other  countries.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  utterances  there  runs  one  insistent 
idea  :  the  imperative  need  for  what  he  calls  zig-zags.  He  has 
recently  wTitten  a  special  brochure  to  warn  the  w’orld  against  the 
dangers  of  “Left  Wing”  Communism,  which  he  characterises  as 
“an  infantile  disorder.”  Lenin  warning  the  world  against  the 
menace  of  extremism — could  anything  be  more  delightful!  At 
one  time  we  even  find  him  scolding — he  likes  to  scold— the 
German  Communists  for  not  recognising  the  Versailles  Treaty 
“To  bind  one’s  hand  beforehand,”  he  says,  “openly  to  tell  th< 
enemy,  who  is  now  better  armed  than  we  are,  whether  or  no^ 
we  shall  fight  him,  is  stupidity  and  not  revolutionism  ”  ;.and  agai'' 
he  counsels:  “Manoeuvre,  temporise,  compromise!”  and  speak; 
of  the  need  for  “the  maximum  flexibility  in  tactics.”  Contemp 
tuously  he  terms  those  who  cannot  co-ordinate  illegal  forms  ofj 
the  struggle  with  legal  ones  “  poor  revolutionaries.”  And,  finally 
in  a  very. precious  passage  he  tells  us  that  politics  is  a  scien 
and  an  art  which  do  not  drop  from  the  skies  and  which  caDr 
be  mastered  for  nothing ;  and  that  it  resembles  algebra  mo 
than  arithmetic,  and  is  more  like  higher  than  lower  arithmetic 
Apparently  he  feels  very  old,  wdse,  and  experienced,  for  he  i 
frequently  lecturing  his  Left  Wing  comrades  for  their  naive  ar 
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childish  enthusiasms.  “It  is  all  right  if  such  is  due  to  their 
youth,”  he  remarks,  “for  the  Lord  Himself  has  ordained  that 
youth  shall  talk  such  nonsense,”  but  when  they  are  the  outcome 
of  ignorance  and  inexperience,  he  has  nothing  but  ridicule  for 
these  “Comrades  of  the  Left,”  whose  anarchism  and  mysticism 
he  scorns  as  the  Nirvana  of  bourgeois  inactivity.  A  certain 
number  of  mistakes  he  is  ready  to  admit,  but  not  great  ones. 
“The  wisest  man,”  he  declares  sententiously,  “is  not  he  who 
makes  no  mistakes.  There  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  such  men. 
He  is  wise  who  makes  slight  mistakes  and  who  is  able  to  correct 
them  easily  and  quickly.” 

The  quotations  given  above  from  Lenin’s  own  words  vividly 
reveal  the  inner  workings  of  the  Bolshevik  political  mind.  It 
is  plain  that  we  have  to  deal  with  men  for  whom  the  conventional 
standards  of  honour  and  morality  are  of  no  account,  men  who, 
to  sum  up  Lenin’s  theory  of  zig-zags,  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
achieve  their  end  of  a  world  proletarian  revolution.  All  engage¬ 
ments  that  they  enter  into  should  necessarily  be  regarded  in  this 
light.  Western  statesmen  have  no  mean  reputation  for  astute¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  they,  with  their  rich  ex¬ 
perience,  are  equipped  to  encounter  a  trickiness  the  labyrinths  of 
which  are  traceable  back  to  the  darkness  of  Asiatic  despotism. 

Lenin  evidently  is  not  slow’  to  realise  his  own  advantage  in 
this  respect,  while  at  the  same  time  feeling  confident  that  world 
conditions  are  so  shaping  in  his  favour  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  play  openly  for  time  in  order  to  triumph  completely.  Were 
it  otherwise,  how  could  we  possibly  account  for  his  remarkably 
candid  self-revelations  ? 

Having  established  the  fact  that  compromise  is  held  by  the 
Bolsheviks  to  be  their  most  potent  weapon,  let  us  try  to  ascertain 
in  what  direction  this  flexibility  is  likely  to  operate,  and  particu¬ 
larly  how  the  peasantry  will  fare  as  a  consequence. 

Lenin’s  first  condition  for  the  creation  of  the  world  revolution 
is  that  the  Communist  Party  must  maintain  itself  at  all  costs  in 
power  in  Russia.  He  vaguely  and  mistakenly,  I  think,  assumes 
that  this  party  has  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  town  pro¬ 
letariat  ;  the  peasantry,  he  concedes,  are  all  individualists,  and 
the  peasantry,  let  us  never  grow  weary  of  emphasising,  are 
80  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  people.  He  claims  that  the 
Communist  Party  alone  has  discerned,  arid  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
pressing,  the  will  of  the  proletariat.  Here  we  get  at  once  his 
justification  for  the  dictatorship  of  that  party  exercised  under 
the  name  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  To  describe  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia  in  this  fashion  is  no  exaggeration, 
for  Lenin  tells  us  that  “not  a  single  important  political  or 
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organising  question  is  decided  by  any  State  institution  in  our 
Republic  without  the  guiding  instructions  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Communist  Party.”  Thus  the  town  proletariat 
inspired  and  directed  by  the  Communist  Party,  whose  adherents 
number  only  little  more  than  half  a  million,  are  to  lead  the 
peasantry  to  the  promised  land  of  Socialism.  But  again  Lenin 
lays  stress  upon  the  need  for  gradual  change ;  and  observes  that 
the  transition  from  small  peasant  proprietorship  to  communal 
agriculture  can  only  be  effected  by  prolonged  effort,  that,  in  short, 
it  can  only  be  realised  at  the  point  when  necessity  compels  men 
to  change  their  lives. 

Furthermore,  the  thesis  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Third  International,  which  is  the  creation  of  IMoscow,  contains 
this  passage  :  “The  combination  to  collective  agriculture  must  be 
managed  with  much  circumspection  and  step  by  step,  and  the 
proletarian  State  power  must  proceed  by  the  force  of  example 
without  any  violence  towards  the  middle  peasantry.” 

Whereas  in  relation  to  the  town  proletariat  the  Bolsheviks 
-aimed  at  going  immediately  beyond  the  limits  of  what  they 
termed  the  bourgeois  democratic  revolution,  in  the  country  they 
considered  that  all  they  could  do,  and  indeed  all  that  it  was 
advisable  for  them  to  do,  was  to  carry  the  bourgeois  democratic 
revolution  to  its  uttermost  limits.  This  last  purpose  they  con¬ 
ceived  could  best  be  achieved  by  land  nationalisation,  for  they 
held  that  land  nationalisation  was  the  final  and  most  insistent 
demand  of  the  bourgeoisie  the  world  over.  In  actual  practice  it 
is  highly  problematical  w'hether  the  peasants  regard  the  Soviet 
land  nationalisation  decree  as  effective,  and  whether  in  fact  they 
do  not  consider  themselves  as  secured  in  individual  ownership. 
However  that  may  be,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  real 
result  of  the  Communist  regime  has  been  to  help  the  peasants— 
the  majority  of  the  people — to  establish  what  they  as  small  pro¬ 
ducers  regarded  as  the  ideal  form  of  capitalism — equalisation  of 
land  tenure.  That  such  a  transformation  should  come  about  was 
their  dream  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Had  the  Bolsheviks, 
like  other  parties,  been  lukewarm  in  its  realisation,  they  would 
have  gone  under.  Instead  they  said  to  themselves  :  “We  must 
assist  the  peasants  to  secure  the  equalisation  of  land  tenure,  which 
has  a  democratic  and  revolutionary  significance  in  that  it  possesses 
the  value  of  carrying  through  the  bourgeois  democratic  revolution 
to  an  end.  The  demands  of  the  peasantry  must  be  tested  and 
discarded  by  themselves ;  they  cannot  be  skipped  over.  We  will 
help  them  to  test  their  petty  bourgeois  ideas  in  order  that  the 
ground  may  thus  be  cleared  and  they  may  pass  from  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  Socialist  demands.” 
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To  facilitate  the  awakening  to  Socialism  after  land  nationalisa¬ 
tion  had  been  decreed,  they  contemplated  a  number  of  measures. 
In  the  first  place  a  class  cleavage  was  to  be  created.  The  power 
was  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  peasants.  “With  the 
peasantry  to  the  end  of  the  bourgeois  democratic  revolution,” 
wrote  Lenin,  “  and  with  the  poorest,  the  proletarian  and  the  semi¬ 
proletarian,  section  of  the  peasantry  to  the  Socialist  revolution — 
Bucb  is  the  policy  of  the  Bolsheviks.”  We  are  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  precise  results  of  this  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  poorer 
peasants  for  the  immediate  ends  of  Communism,  but  such  accounts 
as  we  do  receive  all  speak  of  its  definite  failure.  The  Bolsheviks 
did  not  rely  wholly  upon  the  poorer  peasants  for  the  attainment 
of  their  aim.  They  realised  from  the  first  that,  before  Com¬ 
munism  could  succeed  in  the  country,  the  peasantry  as  a  mass 
must  be  proletarianised.  They  understand  further  that  this 
process  must  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible  if  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  to  be  preserved.  For  they  are  always  compelled  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  peasants  are  against  them.  Lenin  said  not  long  ago  : 
“The  critical  point  is  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  proletarianise 
the  peasantry  before  they  are  able  to  organise  themselves  against 
us.  Their  numbers  are  overwhelming,  and  they  could  swamp  us.” 

Asked  how  he  proposed  to  proletarianise  the  peasants,  he  was 
vague,  and  all  he  could  answer  was:  “By  the  introduction  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  tractors.” 

The  creation  of  Soviet  farms  on  land  confiscated  from  the  large 
owners  is  another  measure  designed  to  encourage  by  example  the 
growth  of  Communism.  Here,  again,  little  progress  has  been 
made,  but  on  that  account  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  Bolsheviks 
are  dismayed.  They  have  never  looked  for  speedy  results  from 
this  direction.  Their  dream  is  ultimately  to  reorganise  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  industry  on  the  basis  of  electrification  and 
gross  collective  production ;  and  they  believe  that  the  small 
fanners  will  for  practical  reasons  voluntarily  pass  to  this  system. 
But  they  are  in  no  hurry,  and  in  this  as  in  everything  else  then- 
leaders  preach  the  need  for  circumspection.  When  Kautsky, 
Lenin’s  great  protagonist,  declares  that  :  “The  small  peasants 
have  never  and  now’here  yet  passed  to  collective  production  under 
the  influence  of  theoretical  argument,”  Lenin  thunders:  “How 
smart !  But  never,  and  as  yet  nowhere,  have  the  small  peasants 
of  a  large  country  been  under  the  influence  of  a  proletarian  State. 
Never  as  yet,  and  nowhere,  have  the  small  peasants  proceeded 
to  engage  in  an  open  class  struggle  betw^een  the  poor  and  the 
rich  among  them,  to  a  civil  war  among  them,  with  the  propa¬ 
gandist,  political,  economic  and  military  assistance  of  the  poor 
hy  a  proletarian  State  authority.  Never  as  yet,  and  nowhere, 
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has  such  an  enrichment  taken  place  of  speculators  and  profiteers 
simultaneously  with  the  utter  ruin  of  the  masses  of  the  peasantry 
as  the  result  of  war.” 

Thus  Lenin  put  all  his  faith  in  a  second  class  war.  The  first 
class  war  was  waged  between  the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie 
in  the  towns ;  the  second  class  war  is  to  be  between  the  poor  and 
the  better-olf  in  the  country  under  the  leadership  of  the  victorious 
proletariat  of  the  towns  1 

Lenin’s  answer  to  Kautsky  was  written  on  November  10th, 
1918.  Little  more  than  two  years  afterwards — on  March  15th  of 
this  year — in  announcing  the  concession  of  free  trade  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  made  the  following  striking  statement :  ‘‘It  is  time  frankly 
to  admit  that  the  peasants  frankly  refuse  longer  to  accept  the 
proletarian  dictatorship.  .  .  .  They  refuse  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  proletarian  revolution.”  This  revolt  of  the  peasants  against 
the  Soviet  was  expressed  in  their  refusal  to  submit  to  the  requisi¬ 
tioning  of  food  for  the  towns,  as  a  consequence  of  which  they 
sowed  only  for  their  own  needs.  Thus  the  land  under  cultivation 
diminished  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  the  country  was  faced  with 
famine.  Lenin  declared  that  the  ‘‘right  to  free  disposal  of  their 
surplus  is  the  most  necessary  incentive  to  production  for  the 
peasants,”  and  confessed  that  the  Communist  Party  had  been 
guilty  of  a  grave  blunder  ‘‘in  attempting  to  deprive  the  producers 
of  this  most  elemental  of  the  peasants’  instincts.”  These  words 
sound  strange  coming  from  the  lips  of  Lenin,  the  foremost 
opponent  of  private  gain.  We  can  only  perhaps  appreciate  them 
at  their  true  value  if  w’e  bear  in  mind  also  his  advocacy  of  “zig¬ 
zags”  and  compromise.  Yes,  it  is  true:  Politics  is  an  art! 
It  was  indeed  an  amazing  blunder,  having  once  given  the  peasant 
the  land,  to  proceed  to  deprive  him  of  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  such 
land  in  order  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  towns,  which  had  nothing 
to  offer  in  return  except  pamphlets  and  propaganda  1  Such  a 
blunder  could  only  have  been  made  by  Marxians  obsessed  with 
the  ideas  of  industrial  production. 

In  actual  practice  the  concession  of  free  trade  to  the  country 
cannot  in  itself  change  much  in  Russia.  The  production  of 
manufactured  articles  on  a  large  scale  and  the  conduct  of 
foreign  trade  will  continue  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
State.  The  peasant,  therefore,  remains  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bureaucracy.  If  the  State  had  been  able  to  give 
the  peasants  manufactured  articles  in  return  for  the  crops  it 
requisitioned  the  old  system  would  have  worked.  The  same 
difficulty  will  largely  present  itself  under  the  new  order.  There 
will  perhaps  be  less  compulsion  in  evidence,  less  interference 
from  bumptious  Commissars.  That  will  be  all  to  the  good.  For 
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the  Russian  peasant  is  a  primitive  being  with  distinctly  anar¬ 
chistic  traits  in  his  character.  It  is  true  that  he  ]X)88es8es  a 
natural  instinct  for  Communal  association,  but  this  instinct  is 
very  remote  from,  and  is  indeed  at  present  definitely  antagonistic 
to,  the  rigid  discipline  of  applied  Soviet  Communism.  Lenin  is 
certainly  wise  to  proceed  cautiously  with  the  village.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  merit  of  his  restoration  of  free  trade  to  the  peasantry  is 
perhaps  that  it  may  ultimately  produce  a  surplus  of  crops  for 
export,  in  return  for  which  manufactured  articles — tractors  and 
modern  agricultural  implements  included — will  be  forthcoming, 
when  the  long-delayed  proletarianisation  of  the  peasantry  may 
begin  in  earnest.  That  time,  however,  must  necessarily  be  far 
distant.  Before  a  considerable  surplus  of  crops  for  export  can  be 
amassed  the  area  under  cultivation  will  have  to  be  largely  in¬ 
creased — and,  meanwhile,  where  are  the  manufactured  articles  to 
come  from  with  which  to  encourage  the  peasant  to  grow  more 
than  he  needs  for  his  own  personal  consumption  that  he  may  have 
something  left  over  to  trade  with?  The  Soviet  State  claims  to 
have  nationalised  industry.  Yet,  even  so,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  arrange  a  basis  of  exchange  between  town  and  country.  The 
introduction  of  free  trade  in  the  country  will  revive  hope  among 
the  speculators  in  the  towns.  The  Soviet,  of  course,  possesses 
nominal  control  in  that  they  hold  the  means  of  communication 
in  their  hands ;  but  these  have  broken  down,  and,  besides,  Russia 
is  a  country  of  infinite  spaces.  Speculation  and  petty  trading 
are  bound,  therefore,  to  flourish  more  than  ever  under  the  new 
conditions. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  therefore  justified  in  believing  that  the 
Soviet  is  passing  through  an  extremely  serious  crisis.  Lenin  has 
always  said  that  the  Bolshevik  revolution  could  only  be  main¬ 
tained  if  supported  by  simultaneous  revolutions  in  highly-developed 
countries,  or  if  enjoying  a  full  accord  between  the  proletarian 
minority  and  the  peasant  majority.  His  hopes  in  regard  to  the 
first  condition  have  not  been  fulfilled.  He  always  believed  that 
the  Russian  revolution  would  be  followed  by  the  world  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  still  believes  that  a  world  revolution  is  possible,  but 
he  confesses  at  last  that  it  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
second  condition  of  Bolshevik  survival — the  unity  of  proletarians 
and  peasantry — has  also  been  “indefinitely  postponed.”  Lenin 
says  frankly  that  in  its  place  there  is  tremendous  antagonism 
and  bitterness  between  town  and  country,  but  he  thinks  that 
there  is  just  a  chance  to  come  to  terms  with  the  peasantry,  though 
this  can  only  be  done  “skilfully  and  with  much  shrewd  bar¬ 
gaining.” 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  may  happen  if  the 
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Soviet  cannot  produce  from  somewhere  the  manufactured  articles 
wherewith  to  effect  an  exchange  with  the  country  and  thus  estab¬ 
lish  some  semblance  of  harmony.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
the  precise  needs  of  the  peasant  to-day.  At  one  time — ^and  not 
very  long  ago — his  requirements  were  very  simple.  I  suspect 
that  war  and  revolution  have  changed  all  this ;  and,  moreover,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  anxious  to  prole- 
tarianise  the  country.  The  peasant  as  he  existed  prior  to  1914 
did  not  trouble  much  so  long  as  he  was  left  alone.  In  those  days 
Tolstoy’s  doctrine  of  non-resistance  well  expressed  the  moujik’s 
attitude  to  life  and  the  State.  To-day,  however,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  Bolsheviks  and  others,  his  transformation  into  a  little 
bourgeois  is  complete — a  circumstance  we  are  bound  to  consider 
in  attempting  to  determine  the  limit  of  breathing  space  which 
the  latest  economic  reform  wnll  give  to  the  much-harassed  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

That,  in  spite  of  his  readiness  to  compromise  and  change, 
Ijenin’s  confession  of  failure  up  to  the  present  must  have  cost 
him  much  agony  of  heart  is  evident  from  the  high  hopes  which 
he  entertained.  We  see  how  high  were  these  hopes  from  the 
following  passage  quoted  from  his  Proletarian  Revolution,  which 
was  written  in  November  of  1918  :  “We  indeed  have  lost  hnn- 
dreds  of  Left  Social-Bevolutionaries,  hundreds  of  backboneless 
intellectuals,  hundreds  of  village  vultures,  but  we  have  gained 
millions  of  the  poorer  peasantry.  One  year  after  the  proletarian 
revolution  in  the  capitals  the  turn  came,  under  its  influence  and 
with  its  assistance,  of  the  proletarian  revolution  in  the  country¬ 
side,  which  finally  consolidated  the  power  of  the  Soviets  and  Bol¬ 
shevism,  and  finally  proved  that  the  latter  had  no  longer  to  fear 
any  hostile  power  in  the  interior.  Thus  after  completing  the  hour- 
geois  democratic  revolution  in  alliance  with  the  entire  peasantry 
a  u>hoU,  the  Russian  proletariat  has  passed  definitely  to  the 
Socialist  revolution,  having  succeeded  in  splitting  up  the  village, 
in  rallying  to  its  side  the  village  proletariat,  and  in  uniting  them 
against  the  exploiters  and  the  bourgeoisie,  including  the  peasant 
ones.” 

Lenin  and  all  the  Soviet  leaders  were  always  most  anxious 
to  assert  that  Russia  has  not  stopped  at  the  bourgeois  demo¬ 
cratic  revolution,  and  that  she  has  actually  passed  to  the 
Socialist  revolution  according  to  Marxian  theories.  It  is  of  im¬ 
portance  for  them  that  this  standpoint  should  be  established, 
for  it  is  the  only  justification  that  can  be  pleaded  for  all  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  and  for  their  own  existence.  Yet  the  sole 
basis  for  such  claim  was  (1)  the  formation  of  Committees  of  Poor  | 
in  the  villages,  which  later,  owing  to  their  ignorance  and  in«x-  ' 
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perience,  were  overwhelmed  and  dissolved,  and  (2)  the  belief  that 
I  claefl-consciousness,  which  means  class  war,  had  awakened  among 
I  these  peasant  labouring  masses  in  the  village,  thus  definitely  set¬ 
ting  poor  against  rich,  and  making,  in  the  view  of  the  Communists, 

I  substantial  advance  towards  unity  between  town  and  country 
proletariat !  What  has  actually  happened  is  that  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  population  hate  each  other  with  a  bitterness  such 
as  never  existed  before,  and,  as  the  peasants  are  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  Lenin  now  discreetly  counsels  compromise  as  the  only 
means  to  preserve  the  threatened  Bolshevik  regime  while,  as  he 
hopes,  the  world  revolution  is  maturing.  Although  he  is  wise 
enough  to  see  the  need  for  placating  the  peasantry,  many  of  his 
followers,  who  are  rigid  theoreticians  of  the  Marxian  school,  do 
not  as  yet  even  perceive  the  danger  of  the  growing  revolt  in  the 
country,  and,  while  they  may  assent  to  economic  concessions  on 
paper,  are  too  politically-minded  to  yield  much  in  actual  adminis¬ 
trative  practice.  That  is  not  the  only  immediate  complication. 
In  addition  to  this  chasm  between  town  and  country,  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  town  itself  is  far  from  united 
—that  is  to  say,  a  section  of  the  workers  are  known  to  resent 
the  dictatorship  of  the  vanguard  of  Communists.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  Tjenin  has  his  hands  more  than  full. 

At  the  moment  he  is  obsessed  with  one  idea  only — the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Communist  Party  in  power.  To  this  end  he  is 
ready  to  make  all  sorts  of  sacrifices,  always  provided  that  these 
do  not  tend  to  destroy  the  discipline  and  aim  of  the  party  itself. 
Never  does  he  forget  that  it  is  this  party  which,  acting  through 
the  Third  International  abroad,  is  to  forward  the  world  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  through  the  medium  of  its  dictatorship  on  behalf  of  the 
fToletnriat — not  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood — is  to  proletarianise  one  part  of  the  peasantry,  and,  by  the 
slow  penetrating  force  of  Socialist  example  and  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion,  induce  the  other,  without  any  intermediate  stages  of 
expansion,  to  abandon  the  position  of  small  holder  for  that  of 
Communal  farmer.  Lenin’s  only  ground,  let  us  repeat,  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  last  transformation  can  be  successful,  contrary 
to  all  known  experience  of  human  nature,  is  the  precarious 
existence  of  the  Proletarian  Dictatorship  to  act  as  instructor  and 
guide. 

Can  it  be  seriously  contended  in  these  circumstances  that  Lenin 
has  changed  his  policy?  Again  the  answer  must  be  a  firm  nega¬ 
tive.  He  has,  T  repeat,  changed  his  tactics,  but  his  policy  remains 
the  same.  In  his  own  words,  he  is  merely  seeking  respite. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  grant  of  free 
trade  to  the  peasantry  will  really  ease  the  situation.  Yet,  failing 
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the  world  revolution,  what  is  the  Soviet  to  do?  They  must  make 
their  peace  with  the  peasantry  as  the  condition  of  their  own  pre- 
servation.  Can  they  accomplish  this  w'hile  at  the  same  time 
deliberately  encouraging  class  war  between  the  poor  and  the  better- 
off  peasants?  Perhaps  the  peasants  might  long  ago  have  risen  and 
helped  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Power  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
they  knew  that  it  was  to  this  power  they  owed  possession  of  the 
land,  and  because  they  feared  that  such  possession  might  not  be 
confirmed  if  a  new  regime  were  to  emerge.  But  if  things  get 
intolerable  the  peasants  will  turn,  and  from  Lenin’s  alarming 
admissions  we  can  judge  that  their  relations  with  the  Communists 
are  pretty  critical  at  this  moment.  The  key  to  the  situation  lies  as 
ever  in  the  capacity  of  the  Soviet  to  organise  transport  and  industry, 
and  to  produce  at  home  and  procure  from  abroad  manufactured 
articles  which  can  furnish  the  peasant  with  a  better  incentive 
for  production  than  Communist  agitation.  For  the  Bolsheviks 
and  their  comrades,  “the  town  proletariat,”  must  eat  while  they 
work  and  talk  !  Thus,  in  spite  of  Lenin’s  change  in  tactics,  the 
great  problem  of  uniting  town  and  country  remains  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever.  Until  this  is  achieved  the  Bolsheviks,  on  their 
own  admission,  w'ill  not  have  carried  Bussia  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  bourgeois  democratic  revolution  as  defined  by  land  nationalisa¬ 
tion.  They  have  killed  off  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns,  but  the 
millions  of  bourgeoisie  of  the  country  rise  up  to  confront  them— 
so  numerous  indeed  are  these  latter  that  the  only  hope  of  the 
Soviet  is  that  they  may  slowly  and  quietly  succumb  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  persuasion  of  propaganda. 

Thus  unity  of  town  and  country,  like  the  world  revolution,  is 
indefinitely  postponed.  And  all  attempts  to  accomplish  this  unity 
— of  which,  paradoxically  enough,  class  cleavage  was  one — have 
led  to  nothing  but  war;  until  now  it  is  a  case  of  patching  up 
peace  in  order  to  save  the  Communists  of  the  towns  from  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  masses  of  individual  proprietors  which  they 
have  created  in  the  country.  The  revolution,  which  is  thus  in 
suspense  at  the  bourgeois  democratic  stage  so  heartily  detested  by 
Lenin,  will  not  be  resumed  until  a  spell  of  free  trade — imaginary 
or  otherwise — accompanied  by  liberal  doses  of  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda,  changes  the  hardened  heart  of  the  peasant,  and  persuades 
him,  according,  as  always,  to  the  Book  of  Marx,  that  it  is  in  his 
economic  interests  to  love  his  advanced  proletarian  “  Comrade  ’’  of 
the  town.  To  keep  the  peasant  in  a  good,  contented  humour  while 
converting  him  to  Socialism,  to  say  nothing  of  coaxing  food  from 
him,  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  No  wonder  Lenin,  from  his  watch- 
tower  in  the  Kremlin ,  longs  for  the  world  revolution ! 

Lancelot  Lawton. 
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Not  for  ten  years  will  it  be  possible  to  begin  to  behave  reason¬ 
ably,  calmly,  dispassionately  :  in  the  meantime  there  will  be 
constant  alarums  and  excursions,  conferences  and  cries,  occupa¬ 
tions  and  economic  upheavals,  and  no  country  will  receive  any 
satisfaction  from  this  policy  of  frenzy.  Thus  spoke  a  distinguished, 
if  pessimistic,  official  after  the  London  Conference.  He  is  surely 
wrong.  Either  common  sense  will  now  return  to  the  world 
quickly  or  else  there  will  be  such  confusion  that  a  decade  of  chaos 
will  only  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  convulsions  of  our  civilisa¬ 
tion.  If  one  looks  around  the  world  to-day,  the  scene  is  so 
terrible  that  it  can,  it  must,  in  sheer  reaction  inspire  hope.  There 
seems  to  be  a  certainty  of  war,  immediate  or  remote,  not  in  two 
or  three  places,  but  everywhere ;  a  certainty  so  flagrant  and  cata¬ 
strophic  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  will  not  be  averted. 
A  German  revanche,  for  example,  is  so  inevitable  that  it  is  in¬ 
credible.  There  simply  must  be  a  revirement  :  we  cannot  all 
go  on  cutting  each  other’s  throats.  I  observe  that  M.  Jacques 
Bardoux,  an  able  and  influential  French  publicist,  asks  for  a 
Waterloo  to  complete  the  rout  of  German  Imperialism  returning 
from  its  Isle  of  Elba.  He  is  to  be  understood  not  in  a  military, 
but  in  an  economic,  sense.  But  there  are  many  others  who 
would  appear  to  regard  it  as  essential  to  finish  off  Germany  now 
by  force.  They  rake  up  that  old  history  of  a  premature  peace. 
In  one  of  the  most  reactionary  reviews  documents  described  as 
sensational  are  published  ;  the  American  General  Bliss  would  have 
had  a  more  decisive  victory.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
reports  of  Marshal  Foch  to  see  who  was  responsible  for  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice  :  it  was  Marshal  Foch  and  none  other  who  took 
the  vital  and  sensible  decisions.  M.  Andre  Tardieu  has,  in  his 
book  on  the  peace-making,  made  an  end,  I  think,  of  these  mis¬ 
chievous  legends.  They  indicate,  however,  the  spirit  in  which, 
two  and  a  half  years  after  the  Armistice,  the  tremendous  problem 
of  reorganisation  is  sometimes  faced.  Europe  is  to  be  reorganised 
by  smashing  blows.  Often  it  seems  as  if  men  have  gone  mad. 
But  it  is  precisely  the  wildness  of  our  folly  that  surely  indicates 
its  temporary  character. 

France  and  England,  it  has  been  stated  in  many  organs,  are 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  quarrel  fatally  about  this  question  of 
reparations.  They  do  not  understand  each  other’s  viewpoint. 
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They  have  fundamentally  opposed  interests.  If  the  British 
Premier  and  the  French  Premier  manage  to  agree,  after  com¬ 
plete  rupture  has  menaced  the  Conference  several  times,  it  ie 
only  that  the  issue  has  been  turned ;  presently  they  will  have 
either  to  find  another  expedient  or  to  acknowledge  frankly  that 
the  two  theses  cannot  be  reconciled.  And  although  I  repudiate 
absolutely  this  contention  that  the  Entente  must  inevitably  be 
broken,  believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  a  profound  necessity  fpr  the 
two  Channel  countries  and  for  the  world,  it  is  certainly  not  by 
sleight-of-hand  tricks,  such  as  those  which  w’ere  performed  in 
London,  such  as  have  been  performed  at  other  European  casinos 
and  capitals,  that  the  situation  is  really  improved.  As  long  as  it 
is  possible  to  ask  “Who  won?”  as  though  M.  Briand  and  Mr. 
Idoyd  George  are  synonyms  for  Carpentier  and  Dempsey,  there 
is  no  true  understanding.  It  was  possible  for  M.  Briand’s 
supporters  to  say  that  he  had  secured  British  consent  to  mobilisa¬ 
tion,  to  the  occupation  of  the  Euhr  in  certain  eventualities,  and  to 
the  severe  control  of  Germany.  It  was  possible  for  M.  Briand’s 
antagonists  to  say  that  the  British  had  played 'for  postponement, 
had  stopped  the  occupation  of  the  Euhr,  and  had  only  extorted 
fresh  promises  from  Germany  who  had  already  given  so  many; 
while  the  Guarantee  Commission  will  be  a  perfectly  useless  body. 
It  is  possible  to  claim  that  sanctions  will  in  future  fall  auto¬ 
matically,  in  accordance  with  French  wishes,  upon  Germany; 
and  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  they  must  be  further  discussed 
at  fresh  conferences  which  will  issue  new  ultimatums  and  extract 
more  assurances. 

The  fact  is  that  both  parties,  instead  of  aiming  at  an  under¬ 
standing,  are  anxious  for  a  misunderstanding.  They  are  afraid 
of  fixing  their  common  policy  too  rigidly.  They  are  adepts  at 
shifts,  devising  delays.  They  go  on  from  day  to  day,  from  month 
to  month,  putting  off  the  problem.  England  is  obviously  reluc¬ 
tant  to  allow  the  seizure  of  German  lands,  and  France  appeared 
eager  to  seize  them  by  way  of  compensation.  England,  instead 
of  declaring  and  defining  her  objections,  purports  to  support 
France,  but  perpetually  blocks  her  way.  Now  either  France  is 
right  or  France  is  wTong,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be 
better  for  England  to  say  plainly  what  she  thinks  and  why  she 
thinks  it.  It  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  a  Germania  Irredenta.  He  opposed,  during  the  first 
Peace  Conference,  even  the  occupation  of  the  Ehinelands.  It 
was  only  the  most  stubborn  fighting  on  the  part  of  M.  Clemenceau 
that  induced  him  to  yield,  while  Marshal  Foch  w^as  almost  in 
open  revolt  at  the  limitation  of  the  period  of  occupation  to  fifteen 
years.  This  fact  is  the  central  theme  of  M.  Tardieu’s  book, 
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irrefutable  in  this  matter ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  on  this 
occasion  something  strangely  resembling  diplomatic  card-sharping 
was  practised  by  both  the  French  and  the  British.  The  British 
offered  the  famous  military  pact,  which  was  never  ratified  by 
America  and  thus  fell  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
French,  who  had  demanded  the  permanent  disannexation  of  the 
Rhineland ;  while  the  French  managed  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
Treaty  giving  them  the  right  to  stay  in  the  Rhineland  if  satisfac¬ 
tory  guarantees  were  not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years — 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  that,  unless  events  turn  out  very 
differently  from  what  is  expected,  there  will  be  no  evacuation 
in  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  even  though  faced  with  a  fait  accompli  when 
M.  Millerand  marched  on  Frankfort  last  year,  refused  to 
acquiesce,  and  France  withdrew.  Always  has  he  endeavoured  to 
prevent  military  measures,  until  at  last  he  agreed  to  go  to  Dussel- 
dorf,  under  French  pressure,  doubtless  believing  that  this  move 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  French  clamours.  As  a  fact,  it  only 
whetted  the  French  appetite.  More  than  any  man  is  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  responsible  for  what  subsequently  happened,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Had  he  stood  firm  three  months  ago,  he  would 
not  have  been  faced  with  the  crisis  of  May.  For  there  sprang 
npin  France  a  demand  for  drastic  action.  M.  Briand  was  swept 
away  by  the  overwhelming  torrent  which  had  been  unloosened. 
He  has  himself  been  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  go  into 
the  Ruhr,  la  mort  dans  Vdme ;  for  the  responsibility  is  indeed 
a  grave  one.  But  Dusseldorf  was  almost  bound  to  lead  to  Essen, 
and  Essen — whither?  And  what  will  be  the  consequences?  No 
serious  politician,  however  determined  he  is  to  “make  Germany 
pay,”  however  convinced  he  may  be  that  force  is  alone  efficacious, 
can  contemplate  the  possibilities  without  trembling — the  economic 
possibilities,  the  military  possibilities,  the  political  possibilities. 
But  the  trouble  is  that,  once  embarked  on  this  course,  there  is 
DO  going  back  except  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  of  public  and 
Parliamentary  opinion. 

To  ride  the  storm  which  has  been  aroused,  it  is  necessary  to 
let  it  carry  the  ship  on  its  crest.  There  is  no  middle  path  : 
negotiations  or  coercion.  Myself,  I  have  always  held  that  only 
negotiations  could  resolve  the  European  problem — real  negotia¬ 
tions  without  a  sword  on  the  table;  but,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
negotiations,  it  must  be  unreservedly  force.  Unhappily,  France 
and  England  have  muddled  along  choosing  neither  real  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  enemy  nor  ruthless  and  logical  methods  of 
coercion.  In  the  absence  of  the  one,  the  other  must  come ;  and, 
long  as  the  British  Premier  has  held  off  the  decisive  day,  he 
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made  the  decisive  day  more  certainly  disastrous  by  declining  to 
choose. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  French  case,  which  is  in  danger 
of  being  forgotten  in  England.  France  is  certainly  excited,  but 
she  has  reason  to  be  excited.  She  was  led  to  expect  that  Ger-  I 
many  would  immediately  place  her  in  a  financial  position  that  I 
would  at  least  be  tolerable.  Instead,  she  has  gone  on  advancing  I 
money  for  the  repair  of  the  ruined  North  and  has  received  com-  I 
paratively  nothing  from  Germany.  The  ravaged  regions  are  still  I 
in  sad  case  :  for  lack  of  money  a  halt  had  to  be  called  in  the  1 
work  of  reparation.  The  Treasury  coffers  are  empty.  There  I 
were  17  milliard  francs  received  in  revenue  last  year— which  I 
means  that  30  milliards  had  to  be  borrowed  to  meet  current  | 
expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  three  milliards  more  which  have  been  | 
put  upon  the  present  year.  There  is  little  doubt,  although  this 
year  the  product  of  taxation  is  estimated  at  22  milliards,  that  there 
will  be  (unless  money  comes  from  an  outside  source)  a  deficit  of 
over  35  milliards.  This  state  of  things  cannot  continue :  the 
issue  of  “daily  loans,”  even  were  they  to  be  productive,  would 
only  add  to  the  burden ;  already  the  public  debt  requires  12 
milliards  per  annum  for  its  service.  The  manufacture  of  fresh 
paper  money  is  merely  the  organisation  of  bankruptcy.  France 
is  in  desperate  need  of  payment  :  she  cannot  consent  to  be  the  I 
vanquished  victim  of  the  war.  She  is  conscious  of  deception  and  ! 
disappointment.  Disillusion  is  dangerous.  I  repeat  that  I  con¬ 
sider  the  methods  in  which  France  believes,  which  will  prevent  j 
Germany’s  recovery  and  will  place  fresh  burdens  on  France,  j 
utterly  erroneous ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  France  is  driven  to  i 
them.  If  England  opposes  France,  she  should  do  so  directly  and 
not  indirectly;  she  should  not  pretend  to  agree  and  then  put  ■ 
hdtons  dam  les  roues ;  she  should  oppose  the  French  plan  only  i 
on  condition  that  she  produces  a  better  one.  The  only  plan  ; 
which  will  work,  in  my  view,  is  one  of  international  co-operation  ! 
— an  international  guarantee  for  all  just  debts,  so  that  greater  j 
liabilities  shall  not  fall  upon  one  country  than  upon  another  in 
case  of  Germany’s  default,  and  all  countries  shall  have  an  equal  j 
interest  in  securing  payment,  while  Germany  herself  will  come  I 
to  regard  her  debt  as  a  business  obligation  spread  over  the  world 
rather  than  an  indemnity  chiefly  demanded  by  France.  France  | 
would  be  content  to  strike  bargains  if  she  knew  that  the  whole  j 
world  shared  her  financial  fate.  This  would  change  the  temper  [ 
in  which  the  question  is  treated.  At  present,  far  from  co-operat-  | 
ing,  the  Allies  are  in  deadly  commercial  competition.  ^ 

How'ever  much  certain  elements  in  France  may  have  fallen  into 
the  policy  of  the  panache,  however  much  they  may  have  intoxi-  \ 
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cated  themselves  with  perfervid  patriotism,  however  much  they 
insist  on  French  glory  and  military  might,  at  bottom  France  is 
right  in  insisting  that  she  alone  shall  not  suffer,  she  alone  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  rush  on  that  bankruptcy  which  M.  Charon  and  M. 
Doumer  have  declared  lies  ahead,  while  other  countries  give  her 
perfunctory  sympathy  and  philosophical  counsel.  I  have  personal 
reason  to  know'  how  sensitive  are  certain  French  persons  to  any 
criticism;  fori,  who  have  written  so  much  and  so  wholeheartedly 
for  France  in  two  continents,  have  received  curious  official  rebukes 
for  venturing  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  facts.  But  those 
who  are  inclined  to  consider  France  foolish  should  try  to  realise 
what  it  means  to  have  gained  a  terrible  war,  to  have  cherished 
high  hopes,  and  to  have  been  effectively  left  alone  by  former 
associates  to  battle  with  obligations  which  really  belong  to  the 
vanquished  enemy,  who  will  not  or  cannot  pay,  and  who  shows 
signs  of  recovering  long  before  the  victor — while  the  Allies  preach 
a  sterile  patience.  Patience  of  this  negative  kind  is  a  snare. 
No  wonder  that  France  grew  exasperated. 

Do  any  of  us  know  what  we  want?  Always  is  the  individual 
tom  between  rival  and  contradictory  desires ;  and  a  nation,  which 
is  composite,  must  necessarily  be  drawn  and  quartered  by  the 
wild  horses  of  divergent  wishes.  To  state  dogmatically  that 
France  in  her  soul  demands  this  rather  than  that  would  be  wrong. 
I  observe,  not  without  regret,  that  lately  in  England  a  whole 
school  of  thought  accepts  the  doctrine  of  France’s  military  am¬ 
bitions  as  a  sort  of  article  of  faith.  That  there  is  political  fury 
is  true  :  but  the  call  for  mad  tactics  has  prevailed  only  since  the 
financial  needs  became  imperative  and  the  chances  of  Germany 
paying  became  remote.  It  is  money  that  France  wants.  She 
wants  it  badly,  how  badly  it  is  not  realised  in  other  countries. 
This  is  the  key  to  all  her  diplomatic  aberrations.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  urged  that  she  is  going  the  wrong  way  to  get  it.  She 
is,  however,  in  desperate  case.  Her  financial  plight  is  ’such  that 
her  statesmen  cannot  surrender  any  weapon  that  may,  according 
to  any  grotesque  imagining  of  the  human  brain,  enable  her  to 
seize  the  goods  and  chattels  of  her  despoiling  enemy.  There  is 
at  least  an  illusory  quality  in  force.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  vague  possibilities  of  wringing  something  from  a  reluc¬ 
tant  debtor  will  be  abandoned  unless  England  and  America,  the 
partners  of  France  in  the  war,  are  prepared  to  re-establish  the 
doctrine  of  financial  solidarity  which  was  proclaimed  during  the 
war— the  only  way  to  prevent  economic  annexations. 

According  to  that  doctrine,  there  should  have  been  a  settling-up 
as  between  the  Allies.  Germany  would,  of  course,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  ultimate  debtor,  but  for  immediate  succour 
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France  is  entitled  to  look  to  her  Allies.  The  war  was  not  a 
French  war ;  it  was  an  Allied  war.  Nobody  comes  into  a  war 
unless  his  own  interests  are  involved.  Once  in,  he  has  to  strive 
for  victory.  In  the  attainment  of  victory  it  may  well  happen, 
it  is  bound  to  happen,  that  special  expenses  will  be  incurred  by 
this  or  that  country.  But,  as  they  have  been  incurred  in  the 
common  cause,  there  should,  after  the  war,  be  a  general  and 
equitable  division  of  the  cost.  Clearly  the  damage  to  the  northern 
regions  must  be  counted  in  any  estimate  of  the  cost.  While  it 
is  open  to  the  Allies,  and  is  the  duty  of  the  Allies,  to  make  Ger¬ 
many  contribute  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity,  the  inability  of 
Germany  to  pay,  or  the  possibility  of  Germany  evading  payment, 
does  not  affect  the  obligations  of  the  Allies  towards  each  other. 

Dominating  all,  in  my  opinion,  explaining  all,  is  the  financial 
situation.  It  is  not  only  necessary  for  Germany  to  pay  the  annual 
instalments  of  the  indemnity  fixed,  after  many  futile  attempts 
at  a  concordat,  at  132  milliard  marks,  but  it  is  necessary  that  a 
great  part  of  the  sum  owing  shall  be  “mobilised”  at  once.  The 
test  of  any  scheme  of  reparations  which  will  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  France,  since  France  cannot  wait,  is  its  immediate  value 
on  the  world’s  money  market.  Will  the  bankers  take  up  the 
German  bonds  which  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  at  different  dates? 
If  they  will,  then  the  task  of  France  is  easier.  If  they  will  not, 
or  if  they  demand  enormous  discounts,  then  France  is  in  deep 
difficulties.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  London  scheme  notified 
through  the  Reparations  Commission  will  have  to  receive  the 
practical  approbation  of  financiers,  or  it  is  worthless.  Nothing 
will  destroy  the  confidence  of  business  men  so  much  as  any 
exaggeration.  If  the  Allies  ask  too  much  in  paper  from  Germany, 
more  than  Germany  can  possibly  pay  or  is  likely  to  pay,  then 
we  shall,  even  though  Germany  shows  the  best  faith  in  the  world, 
be  living  on  lies.  Quickly  will  we  realise  what  fool’s  paradise 
we  have  wandered  into.  It  is  often  alleged  against  those  who 
warn  the  statesmen  that  they  must  not  press  Germany  too  hard 
that  they  have  some  sentimental  consideration  for  Germany.  In 
fact  they  may  be  simply  hard-headed  friends  of  France.  The 
fable  of  the  monkey  who  filled  his  paw  so  full  of  nuts  that  he 
was  unable  to  withdraw  it  from  the  vase  comes  irresistibly  to 
mind.  If  too  much  is  taken  in  bonds,  then  the  bonds  will  be 
regarded  askance.  Those  who  talk  about  not  abating  a  single 
mark  of  the  Germans’  debt  in  any  circumstances  evidently  know 
nothing  of  “affairs.”  This  is  not  to  say  that  132  milliards  are 
more  than  Germany  can  pay  :  it  is  simply  to  suggest  that  it  is 
ludicrous,  unless  the  Allies  will  back  the  bonds,  to  ask  for  an 
issue  of  bonds  until  it  has  first  been  rigorously  ascertained 
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precisely  how  much  Germany  can  legitimately  emit.  If  the  Allied 
statesmen  do  not  ask  this  preliminary  question,  the  world’s 
bankers  certainly  will ;  and  not  only  will  nothing  be  gained,  but 
a  great  deal  will  be  definitely  lost  by  putting  the  claim  too  high. 

The  negotiators  at  London  were  conscious  of  this  :  it  is  possible 
that,  although  nominally  Germany  is  called  upon  to  pay  132 
milliards,  effectively  she  is,  by  the  proposed  terms,  only  specific¬ 
ally  asked  to  pay  on  the  first  two  series  of  bonds  (of  12  milliards 
and  38  milliards),  and  that  the  third  series  of  82  milliards  will 
be  put  into  circulation — at  the  Greek  Kalends.  There  is  surely 
some  camouflage  in  the  uncertainty  about  the  date  when  the 
money  market  will  be  asked  to  absorb  this  greater  part  of  Allied 
credits  on  Germany ;  but  if  at  the  rate  of  2  milliards  a  year,  plus 
a  variable  sum  based  on  the  value  of  German  exportations,  a 
payment  of  even  50  milliards  (present  value)  will  really  be 
secured,  the  Allies  will  have  obtained  precisely  what  Germany 
offered  ;  and  should  circumstances  justify  the  issue  of  more  bonds, 
they  can  be  issued  from  time  to  time.  There  is,  unfortunately,  in 
this  arrangement  a  financial  conjuring  trick  about  which  France 
may  hereafter  complain. 

What  is  wanted  is  present  confidence  in  future  restoration  ;  the 
speculative  element  is  so  high  that  financiers  may  well  be  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious.  On  the  top  of  the  uncertainty  about  Germany’s 
capacity,  were  she  allowed  to  develop  her  industries  freely,  there 
is  the  fact  that  her  exports  may  be  crippled  by  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  of  their  value  in  taxes ;  and  there  is  the  fact  that  at  any 
moment  some  wave  of  Allied  anger  may  destroy  an  important, 
a  principal,  source  of  German  wealth.  Those  officials  in  Ger¬ 
many  whose  opinions  T  most  respect  tell  me  that  Germany 
certainly  can  pay  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  more  than  has  been 
generally  supposed  by  those  who  make  their  calculations  on  known 
figures  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic ;  there  are  vast  potential  riches 
which  German  labour  may  well  create,  and  Germany  may  do 
what  England  and  France  could  not  do.  But  this  is  only  partly 
satisfactory  to  France,  who  is  also  concerned  about  the  resulting 
growth  of  Germany  economically  and  militarily  until  she  becomes 
a  menace.  There  is  a  vicious  circle  from  which  there  is  no 
obvious  exit.  In  any  case,  are  we  sure  that  if  we  took  the  full 
total  of  Germany’s  legal  liabilities  we  would  not  so  water  our 
bonds  that  they  would  be  left  alone?  And  does  not  our  policy 
of  menaces  put  the  value  of  these  bonds  in  peril?  Are  we  sure 
that  the  Allies  will  not,  however  properly  from  the  moral  view¬ 
point,  in  a  burst  of  righteous  indignation  interfere  with  German 
prosperity  ?  • 

In  my  opinion,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  renounce  the  policy  of 
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sanctions.  This  is  a  hard  saying.  Doubtless  it  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  equivalent  to  a  plea  for  letting  Germany  off.  But  really 
it  is  time  that  this  kind  of  loose  talk  should  cease.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  logic  and  of  sound  business.  If  Germany  is  to  lay  the 
golden  eggs,  if  the  holders  of  bonds  are  to  believe  that  Germany 
will  lay  golden  eggs,  is  it  not  clear  as  daylight  that  Germany’s 
recovery  should  be  assured  and  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
Allied  anger  or  Allied  designs?  It  is  not  a  question  of  pre¬ 
serving  Germany  as  such,  but  a  question  of  preserving  the  paying 
capacity  of  the  debtor  whose  paper  has  been  accepted  on  the 
understanding  that  it  will  be  redeemed.  This  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  a  blow  struck  at  Germany  is  a  blow  struck  at  bond¬ 
holders,  whether  they  are  Governments  or  banks,  I  think  this  | 
consequence  should  be  definitely  realised,  for  it  is  the  contention  j 
of  the  French  Government  that  the  sanctions  shall  be  automatic¬ 
ally  applied  whenever  a  German  default  is  registered.  The 
French  doctrine  is  a  dangerous  one  if  “realisation”  is  the  object. 
Menaces  may  have  been  perfectly  proper  in  order  to  obtain  Ger¬ 
many’s  consent  to  a  plan  of  payment,  but,  once  that  consent  is 
extorted,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  on  other  lines.  Promises 
rather  than  threats  should  be  made.  Ee wards  for  fulfilment 
rather  than  punishments  for  non-fulfilment  seem  to  be  indicated. 
Those  rewmrds  can  only  take  the  form  of  progressive  evacuation, 
as  was  the  intention  of  the  original  treaty-makers. 

Naturally,  however,  this  policy  is  dependent  upon,  and  pre¬ 
supposes,  the  good  faith  of  Germany,  It  is  conceivable  that 
Germany  will  hereafter  show  that  she  cannot  be  trusted.  In 
that  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the  situation.  But 
in  the  meantime  it  should  be  said  that  Germany  has  hardly  yet 
been  given  a  fair  chance,  that  the  probabilities  are  that,  when 
the  whole  world  is  her  creditor,  she  will  in  her  own  interest  do 
her  best  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  world ;  and  in  any  case 
it  is  not  good  business  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  throw  doubt 
upon,  and  to  crab  their  cre3its  on,  Germany.  Whichever  way 
you  regard  the  problem,  there  are  obvious  objections  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  more  and  more  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  by 
confidence,  a  vigilant  confidence  if  you  will,  and  a  certain  friendli¬ 
ness,  that  a  solution  is  possible.  The  future  alone  can  show 
what  amount  Germany  can  effectively  pay.  If  our  expectations 
are  too  elevated,  then  the  facts  will  not  be  changed  by  bluster. 
There  is,  I  think,  general  agreement  that  the  immediate  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Germany,  as  laid  down  at  Paris  and  London,  are  not 
beyond  the  capacity  of  Germany ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  later 
there  will  be  need  of  readjustment  in  the  light  of  experience. 

This  implies  the  abandonment  of  the  menace  of  occupation  of 
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the  Kuhr.  I  have  shown  that  France  had  for  many  reasons  come 
to  look  upon  the  Euhr  as  the  keystone  of  her  policy.  She 
worked  herself  up  to  a  fever  heat.  She  was  accused  of  being 
bent  on  obtaining  the  Ruhr  rather  than  reparations.  She  was, 
judging  by  political  speeches  and  the  newspapers,  afraid  of 
German  acceptance  of  Allied  conditions  or  Allied  acceptance  of 
German  conditions  which  would  destroy  her  scheme  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  exploitation  of  the  Ruhr.  She  announced  in  advance 
her  rejection  of  all  propositions.  She  hastened  to  call  up  a  whole 
class  of  French  citizens  to  the  Colours  in  readiness  for  occupation 
before  the  London  Conference  had  reached  any  decisions.  A 
section  of  the  Press  and  of  the  politicians  expressed  plainly  its 
dislike  of  the  subsequent  decisions  which  gave  Germany  an 
opportunity  of  evading  this  crushing  sanction.  A  series  of  dates 
on  which  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  specific  German  default 
will  be  found  was  insisted  upon,  and  the  need  of  remaining 
mobilised  was  proclaimed,  “Pertinax  ”  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  financial  discussion  was,  after  all,  negligible.  “The  means 
must  not  make  us  forget  the  end.  The  end  is  the  occupation  of 
the  Euhr,  for  which  we  feel  that  the  hour  is  come  and  which 
alone  will  permit  us  to  overcome  German  resistance.  New  ob¬ 
stacles  may  oppose  themselves  to  our  seizure  of  pledges.  What 
will  the  new  project  and  the  guarantees  give  us  if  we  do  not  place 
our  hands  upon  the  economic  body  of  Germany?  Probably  only 
new  deceptions.  It  is  therefore  regrettable  that  the  sanction  of 
Ruhr  occupation  was  only  claimed  as  a  measure  of  coercion  and 
not  as  a  guarantee  of  payment.” 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  anything  can  be  obtained  from  the  economic  control 
of  the  Euhr.  In  the  haziest  fashion  it  was  seen  that  France, 
at  the  end  of  her  patience,  being  cheated  by  Germany,  was 
entitled  to  lay  hands  on  the  riches  of  the  Euhr.  This  belief  was 
not  an  expression  of  imperialism,  but  was  a  wild  piece  of  bad 
reasoning.  The  iron  of  Lorraine  and  the  coal  of  the  Ruhr  are 
two  complementary  commodities.  Even  the  recovery  of  the 
Ijorraine,  unless  an  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at  with  Germany, 
is  likely  to  bring  disappointment.  In  some  sense  the  marriage 
of  the  iron  lands  to  the  coal  lands  is  a  necessity.  The  Germans 
were  never  sure  about  their  permanent  retention  of  Lorraine. 
A  quite  inadequate  number  of  blast  furnaces  w^ere  built.  The  ore 
was  smelted  in  the  Ruhr.  This  division  of  labour  applies,  indeed, 
to  other  industries  of  Alsace-Lorraine — notably  to  the  textile 
trade,  which  must  send  its  products  into  Germany  to  be  dyed. 
Without  some  sort  of  economic  accord  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  the  advantage  of  repossession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  will  be 
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greatly  reduced.  So  clearly  was  this  seen  last  year  that  the 
industrialists  of  France  and  Germany  conducted  unofiBcial 
negotiations  that,  however,  came  to  naught. 

Lorraine  is  dependent  on  the  Ruhr  not  only  because  of  the 
lack  of  foundries,  but  also  because  of  the  need  of  Westphalian 
coke.  Should  there  be  a  union  of  any  kind  between  the  two 
districts,  the  consortium  which  controls  Lorraine  and  the  Ruhr, 
possibly  Briey,  Longwy,  and  other  French  basins,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  become  the  most  powerful  industrial  organisation  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  British  steel  interests  arc  alarmed  at 
this  possibility,  but  if  the  union  is  brought  about  by  legitimate 
methods  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  A  forced  marriage,  however, 
is  another  matter ;  but  the  chances  of  such  a  forced  marriage  are 
not  high,  for  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  coerce  the  Ruhr.  It 
may  be  asked  why  the  iron  ore  of  Lorraine  cannot  be  dealt  with 
elsewhere — why  it  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  why  it  can¬ 
not  be  transported  as  raw  material?  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
of  a  somew^hat  inferior  grade,  and  the  shipment  of  such  weight 
and  bulk  is  not  a  commercial  proposition.  It  may  also  be  asked 
whether  the  Ruhr  is  not  equally  dependent  on  Lorraine.  The 
answer  is  that  Germany  is  contriving  to  import  iron  ore  for  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  Ruhr. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  impossibility  of  countries  being 
self-contained,  of  shutting  themselves  up  into  watertight  com¬ 
partments.  I  have  the  authority  of  the  most  competent  British 
officials  on  the  spot  to  whom  I  have  spoken  for  asserting  that 
German  sentiment  has  been  extremely  embittered  towards 
France.  The  French  do  not  appear  to  think  so,  and  undoubtedly 
General  Degoutte,  in  occupying  Dusseldorf,  displayed  remarkable 
tact,  and  General  Gaucher  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his 
ability  in  avoiding  friction.  The  fallacy  of  this  French  view 
of  the  friendliness  of  the  German  miners  and  other  workmen  of 
the  Ruhr  would  quickly  be  demonstrated  were  the  attempt  made 
to  exploit  the  Ruhr  under  French  authority.  Strikes,  unhappy 
incidents,  even  guerilla  w^arfare,  are  not  impossible.  In  any  case 
there  would  be  a  serious  lessening  of  productiveness. 

In  some  respects,  though  the  parallel  must  not  be  pushed  too 
far,  the  organisation  of  the  basin  of  the  Sarre  offers  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  proposal  to  exploit  the  Ruhr.  A  remarkable 
publication  by  M.  Jean  Prion  shows  that  the  Sarre  is  in  miniature 
what  the  Ruhr  is  on  a  bigger  scale.  It  is  a  region  in  which  there 
is  an  industrial  concentration.  The  metallurgical  factories  of  the 
Sarre,  tributaries  of  Lorraine,  in  consequence  of  the  barrierg 
between  the  Sarre  and  Lorraine  and  between  the  Sarre  and 
Germany,  are  comparatively  inactive.  It  is  extremely  easy  h) 
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ruin  an  industrial  region  if  the  economic  and  political  links  are 
broken,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  difldculty  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  Sarre.  In  the  same 
way  it  will  be  very  easy  to  damage  irreparably  the  Ruhr.  To 
obtain  anything  from  an  occupation  and  exploitation  will  bo  a 
formidable  task. 

The  Ruhr  may  be  taken  to  produce  between  80  and  90  million 
tons  of  coal,  worth  at  the  pit  mouth  four  milliard  and  a  half  of 
francs.  As  wages  and  other  expenses  must  be  paid,  the  profits 
cannot  be  put  higher  than  a  milliard.  Now,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  occupation  would  be  over  four  milliards.  The  figures 
may  be  exaggerated,  but  they  compare  favourably  with  the 
ascertained  cost  of  occupation  of  Rhineland.  There  was  some 
intention  of  imposing  a  tax  of  ten  gold  marks  per  ton  on  the 
Ruhr  coal,  which  would,  expressed  in  francs,  amount  to  about 
two  milliards  and  a  half.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of  a  substantial 
character,  and  the  transactions  are  far  from  being  profitable. 
Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  Ruhr  coal  is  in  part  delivered 
to  France,  the  tax  can  hardly  be  imposed  upon  the  total  pro¬ 
duction.  Further,  Holland  and  other  neutral  countries  would 
have  to  be  asked  to  pay  the  tax.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  the 
general  industries  of  Germany  would  be  crippled  by  such'  a  tax  ? 

To  examine  further  these  figures  is  surely  unnecessary,  and  I 
have  no  intention  of  burdening  this  article  with  a  mass  of  calcu¬ 
lations  which  are  purely  hypothetical  and  approximative.  It  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that,  directly,  the  exploitation  of  the  Ruhr 
could  not  be  a  paying  transaction,  and  that  the  indirect  advan¬ 
tages  are  entirely  contingent  on  the  goodwill  of  the  workers. 
Any  conception  of  the  seizure  of  the  Ruhr  as  a  means  of  payment 
appears  to  be  erroneous.  Any  conception  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  as  a  means  of  pressure  on  Germany  is  wrong,  because 
the  occupation  w’ould  defeat  its  own  purpose  in  making  it  more 
impossible  for  Germany  to  pay.  M.  Poincar4  argues  against  the 
Allied  Army  taking  a  return  ticket.  Once  in  it  would  have  to 
stay  until  it  admitted  defeat — for  the  fulfilment  of  Allied  demands, 
as  distinct  from  the  extortion  of  fresh  promises,  would  in  such 
conditions  be  hopeless. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  Allied  proposals  by  Germany  I  was 
hopeful  that  a  turning-point  had  been  reached  in  Allied  and 
German  diplomacy.  The  Upper  Silesian  trouble  comes  to  throw 
everything  once  more  into  chaos :  the  Ruhr,  reparations, 
European  peace  and  prosperity,  even  the  Entente,  into  the 
melting-pot.  But  if  we  escape  disaster  this  time,  it  may  yet  be 
possible  that  acceptance  will  result  in  a  new  spirit.  France,  if 
she  does  not  obtain  all  that  she  hopes,  should  at  least  obtain 
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substantial  sums  by  the  mobilisation  of  her  credits,  and  once  it 
is  seen  that  a  relatively  friendly  policy  pays,  while  a  hostile 
policy  is  purely  destructive,  there  may  be  an  end  of  these  crises 
whicli  are  economically  devastating.  There  is  always  an  occult 
policy  behind  the  apparent  policy  of  every  country,  and  I  happen 
to  know  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  French 
politicians,  who  is  always  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  intran- 
sigeant  of  them  all,  envisages,  after  a  period  of  pressure  designed 
to  compel  effective  payments  by  Germany,  the  possibility  of  an 
economic  rapprochement  w’hich  will  allay  racial  hatreds  and 
antagonisms  that  have  necessarily  resulted  from  the  catastrophic 
strife.  The  time-element  must  come  into  all  problems,  and  if 
sometimes  French  aims  seem  to  be  contradictory,  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  they  can  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  the 
application  of  the  time-element  to  the  sura.  On  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  unless  Polish  folly  continues  to  blacken  the  day, 
that  we  have  seen  the  darkest  hour  of  anger  before  the  dawn  of 
reason.  V 

Sisley  Huddleston. 
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There  has  been  an  undue  tendency,  after  the  pitiful  fiasco  in 
which  the  adventure  terminated,  to  treat  King  Karl’s  attempt 
to  regain  the  Hungarian  throne  with  insufficient  seriousness. 
The  “putsch  ”  was  certainly  ill-advised  and  inopportune,  executed 
without  the  knowledge  either  of  the  Government  in  Budapest 
or  of  Karl’s  most  trusty  supporters,  but  to  some  of  us,  who,  like 
the  wTiter,  were  actually  in  Steinamanger  and  can  pretend  to 
some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  the  attempt  was  by  no  means  the  wild-cat  scheme 
which  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be. 

There  were,  on  the  contrary,  many  factors  on  the  side  of  Karl. 
Foremost,  perhaps,  among  these  was  the  failure  of  the  Western 
Powers  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  This  gross  blunder,  the 
more  inexcusable  in  that  the  Hungarians  themselves  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  sign  months  ago  under  the  vigorous  pressure  of  the 
Entente,  has  not  only  delayed  the  surrender  of  Western  Hungary 
to  Austria,  but  has  naturally  enabled  Hungary  to  maintain  under 
arras  a  force  larger  than  that  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty.  The  size  and  equipment  of  this  force  are, 
it  is  true,  generally  much  exaggerated  by  the  enemies  of  Hungary, 
but  the  Magyars,  like  most  predominantly  agricultural  nations, 
are  natural,  sturdy  and  brave  soldiers,  and  could  make  them¬ 
selves  very  unpleasant  to  any  one  of  their  neighbours  individually. 
Czech  estimates  put  the  number  of  effectives  at  the  disposal  of 
Hungary  to-day  at  70,000  bayonets.  If  we  assume  that  this 
figure  is  approximately  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  Hungary  could 
not  in  the  long  run  have  held  out  against  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  soldiers  at  the  disposal  of  her  immediate  neighbours. 
But  the  war  w’ould  certainly  have  been  very  bitter  so  long  as 
it  lasted.  During  my  visit  to  Steinamanger  and  other  parts  of 
Hungary  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  enormous  strides  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  which  Karl  had  made  by  the  simple  fact 
of  his  venturing  to  reappear  in  their  midst.  It  is,  of  course, 
notorious  that  the  main  branch  of  the  Habsburgs  had  never  been 
popular  in  Hungary,  which  chafed  and  rebelled  for  centuries 
under  the  Austrian  policy  of  her  rulers.  Nor  had  Karl  personally 
given  the  Magyars  any  special  cause  fo  revise  their  opinion. 
Bather  the  contrary.  But  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  shown  him¬ 
self  man  enough  to  come  anH  claim  his  throne  instead  of  sinking 
into  the  sloth  and  debauchery  of  Alphonse  Daudet’s  King 
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Christian  of  Illyria  fired  the  chivalrous  instincts  and  imagination 
of  a  people  overwhelmingly  monarchist  by  sentiment  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  tools  lay  ready  to  Karl’s  hand  if  only  he  had  the 
further  courage  and  relentlessness  to  use  them.  In  Western 
Hungary  w'as  a  considerable  body  of  men  devoted  body  and  soul 
to  the  fanatically  loyal  Colonel  Baron  Lehar.  Colonel  Lehar, 
whose  conspicuous  courage  during  the  war  had  won  him  the 
ennobling  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  whose 
fine  presence  fits  him  to  be  the  romantic  hero  of  his  brother’s 
musical  comedies,  had  gained  the  unquestioned  adherence  of  all 
under  his  command,  and  as  I  spoke  with  some  of  his  officers 
and  listened  to  their  pathetic  professions  of  loyalty  to  their  King 
I  was  tempted  for  the  moment  to  believe  that  they  would,  after 
all,  carry  out  their  threat  of  refusing  to  surrender  Karl,  and,  if 
necessary,  of  sacrificing  his  life  together  with  their  own  in  defence 
of  the  principle  of  legitimacy. 

What,  how’ever,  is  an  even  more  disastrous  consequence  of  the 
non-ratification  has  been  the  not  unnatural  drawing  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  if  the  ratification  has  thus  been  delayed,  it  has  been 
delayed  wilfully  by  some  Power  or  Powers  interested  in  the 
restoration  of  a  strong  Hungary.  Both  France  and  Great  Britain 
have  fallen  under  this  suspicion.  The  Magyars,  ever  prone  to 
cut  their  facts  to  suit  their  fancies,  have  allow^ed  themselves  to 
think  that  the  personally  cordial  relations  subsisting  between 
themselves  and  prominent  British  representatives  in  Budap^t, 
coupled  with  the  very  considerable  British  shipping  interests  on 
the  Danube,  would  suffice  to  bias  British  official  policy  in  their 
favour.  The  French  are  even  more  suspect.  Whatever  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  French  Government,  it  is 
everybody’s  secret  that  France  for  a  long  time  coquetted  (not  to 
use  a  stronger  term)  with  the  idea  of  a  Danube  Confederation 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Habsburgs.  In  her  eagerness  to  prevent 
at  all  hazards  the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany,  France  was 
ready  to  tolerate  a  return  of  the  Habsburgs,  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
largely  owing  to  her  intrigues  in  this  direction  that  the  Czech 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Benes,  brought  into  being  the  “Small 
Entente  ”  with  its  primarily  anti-Habsburg  policy.  Again  and 
again,  as  obviously  well-informed  newspaper  articles  have  shown, 
had  Karl  been  led  to  suppose  that  French  public  opinion  would 
sympathise  with  his  return  to  Budapest. 

Nor  has  this  calculation  been  notably  disproved.  Anybody  who 
read  such  French  journals  as  the  Gnulois  or  the  Figaro  during 
Easter  week  could  have  been  under  no  illusions  as  lo  the  support 
which  Karl  enjoyed  in  certain  French  circles.  His  very  journey 
from  Prangins  to  Vienna  may  even  be  said  to  have  been  passively 
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facilitated,  or  at  any  rate  tolerated,  by  certain  French  supporters. 
The  first  report  that  Karl  had  surreptitiously  crept  into  Vienna 
with  a  false  beard  and  other  fantastic  accoutrements  was  a  sheer 
journalistic  fabrication.  As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  Karl,  travel¬ 
ling  in  ordinary  clothes,  was  recognised  when  he  boarded  the 
train  at  Strassburg,  and  the  French  military  mission  in  Vienna 
were  duly  advised  by  a  cipher  telegram  that  he  might  visit  one 
of  his  kinswomen,  an  Archduchess  who  occupies  part  of  the 
building  in  the  Favoritenstrasse  where  the  French  military 
mission  is  housed.  Karl,  it  appears,  had  procured  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  document  which  made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  get 
out  of  the  train  on  the  frontier,  and,  thanks  to  his  being  armed 
also  with  papers  both  of  the  American  and  British  Bed  Cross, 
he  was  able  to  minimise  the  possibility  of  detection  by  the 
Austrian  officials.  On  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  Karl  did  actually  visit  the  Archduchess  in  question. 
The  French  officer  on  duty,  being  now  in  possession  of  the  de¬ 
ciphered  telegram,  proceeded  upstairs  and  asked  to  see  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  on  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  The  reply  was  given 
that  she  W'as  already  in  bed.  The  officer  persisted  in  his  demand, 
and  was  duly  brought  into  her  apartments,  where  he  courteously 
informed  her  that  he  was  aw'are  of  the  presence  in  the  house 
of  the  ex-Kaiser,  and  requested  to  see  him  at  once.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  Karl  was  then  informed  that  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  as  the  French 
Military  Mission.  Only  then  was  it  that  Karl  sought  out  his 
old  boyhood  companion.  Count  Thomas  Erdody,  who  was  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  visit,  and  whose  confiscated  diary,  abruptly 
broken  off,  should  convince  any  impartial  mind  that  he  was  not 
privy  to  the  plan  of  Karl.  Nor  was  this  all.  Even  up  to  the 
literal  eve  of  his  departure  from  Steinamanger  Karl  was  receiving 
telegraphic  encouragement  and  advice  from  a  certain  French 
source  to  persist  in  his  undertaking.  It  is,  then,  an  intelligible 
error  in  the  circumstances  if  Karl  was  induced  by  impulsive 
adherents  to  believe  that  the  bark  of  the  Big  Entente  was  worse 
than  its  bite,  and  that  the  repeated  fulminations  from  Paris, 
duly  reiterated  by  the  British  Minister  in  Budapest  and  by  other 
diplomatists,  w^ere  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 

Even  the  more  immediately  dangerous  and  menacing  “Small 
Entente  ”  w'as  not  taken  by  Karl’s  adherents  in  absolute  earnest. 
A  Roumanian  officer  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  gave 
me  in  Vienna  the  categorical  assurance  that  Eoumania  would 
not  march  against  Budapest  in  order  to  drive  out  Karl.  The 
reigning  House,  he  affirmed,  had  never  forgotten  the  intervention 
on  their  behalf  during  the  war  of  Karl  and  Zita,  who  combated 
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the  German  scheme  for  their  dethronement  and  had  promued 
to  abstain  from  active  opposition  to  a  Carlist  restoration.  Such 
a  reason,  my  informant  declared,  would,  of  course,  not  be  made 
public,  and  the  plea  would  be  put  forward  that  active  interven¬ 
tion  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  presence  of  so  many  turbulent 
Hungarians  in  the  newly-incorporated  territory  of  Transylvania. 
Whether  this  promise  was  actually  made  or  not  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  able  to  state,  but  it  is  certainly  a  fair  supposition  to  make 
that,  if  war  had  actually  been  declared  upon  Hungary,  she  v^ould 
have  received  a  certain  measure  of  support  not  only  from  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  but  also  from  the  other  Magyars  now  living  in  former 
Hungarian  territory  made  over  to  other  of  the  Succession  States. 
This  assistance  would  doubtless  not  have  been  very  great 
numerically,  and  it  would  have  been  very  unwise  of  Karl  to 
count  upon  whole  legions  flocking  to  his  standard.  The  attitude 
of  Austria  is  the  best  proof  of  this  assertion.  Eelatively  numerous 
as  the  theoretical  monarchists  of  Austria  are,  they  did  not  stir 
one  finger  to  help  Karl  during  his  ten  days’  “visit  ”  to  Hungary; 
and  it  was  left  to  two  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet  to  mark  by  their 
resignations  their  sense  of  shame  at  the  degrading  spectacle  of 
Karl’s  tragic  return  to  Switzerland  being  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
the  Social-Democrats  as  an  excellent  opportunity  for  creating 
another  party  question  out  of  what  was  undoubtedly  an  affair 
concerning  only  the  Government.  Demagogues  may  rant  about 
the  ingratitude  of  princes,  but  after  the  undignified  scenes  which 
marked  the  detention  of  the  royal  train  in  Bruck  and  the  petty 
insistence  upon  sending  as  a  part  of  the  train-guard  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Viennese  Apaches  masquerading  as  Volkswehr  the  young 
Kepublic  of  Austria  should  blush  for  ever  at  its  treatment  of 
a  fallen  monarch  who  had  consistently  striven  for  peace  and 
whose  House  had  for  centuries  laboured  to  the  further  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Austria  and  of  Vienna.  Whether  all  the  supporters  of 
Karl  would  have  been  as  flabby  as  those  in  Austria  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  is  easy  to  minimise  the  danger  now  that  it  has 
happily  been  avoided,  but  the  successful  sabotage  which  the 
Czechs  undertook  during  the  Great  War  was  a  perilous  example 
to  set,  and  it  showed  what  might  have  been  done  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  Slovakia  and  Croatia  if  hostilities  had  actually  broken 
out  between  Hungary  and  the  Small  Entente. 

If,  how’ever,  the  Habsburg  Easter  Egg  was  not,  as  the  above 
considerations  indicate,  so  hopelessly  addled  as  has  hastily  been 
assumed,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Karl  made  an  appalling, 
and  in  all  probability  a  fatal,  blunder  in  carrying  out  his  plan 
in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  that  he  did.  Lowell’s  humorous 
lines — 
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*•  A  Marciful  Providence  fashioned  us  holler 

On  purpose  that  we  might  our  principles  swoller  ” 

have  not  an  absolutely  unlinaited  application  even  to  the  politicians 
of  the  Big  Entente.  It  was  not  seriously  to  be  expected  that 
all  the  prohibitions  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Entente 
would  be  gaily  jettisoned  sub  silervtio.  The  analogy  with  the  case 
of  King  Constantine  upon  which  some  of  Karl’s  apologists  have 
relied  did  not  really  exist,  because  Constantine  returned  as  the 
result  of  a  popular  plebiscite,  whereas  Karl  consulted  at  the  most 
a  handful  of  supporters.  Nor  was  the  return  of  Constantine 
so  great  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  Karl  had  succeeded 
in  his  escapade,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  caused  civil  war 
in  several  countries,  even  if  he  did  not  provoke  another  general 
conflagration,  for  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  his  example  would 
have  given  very  undesirable  encouragement  to  another  and  even 
more  dangerous  ex-monarch. 

A  still  greater  blunder  lay  in  the  assumption  that  the  Small 
Entente  could  be  flouted  with  impunity.  Even  if  Eoumania  had 
not  marched,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugoslavs  would  inevitably 
have  sufficed  to  overrun  the  country  in  the  end ;  the  more  surely 
that  since  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  they  were  assured  of  the  active 
goodwill  of  Italy,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  France,  had 
always  opposed  the  notion  of  a  Danube  Confederation  and  had 
never  objected  to  the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany. 

Not,  indeed,  that  matters  need  necessarily  have  come  to 
fighting,  for  the  Small  Entente  could  have  given  a  deadly  set¬ 
back  to  the  rapidly  recovering  prosperity  of  Hungary  by  the 
institution  of  a  blockade.  Another  weapon,  again,  which  would 
have  intensely  irritated  and  damaged  Hungary  would  have  been 
to  have  utilised  the  presence  of  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  who  has 
now  found  another  asylum  in  Jugoslavia,  to  strengthen  that  little 
Communist  settlement  on  the  Hungarian-Jugoslav  frontier  which 
has  already  so  embittered  the  Magyars.  How  bitter  a  pill  it 
was  to  the  Hungarians  to  have  to  accept  the  dictates  of  peoples 
which  they  both  dislike  and  despise  was  only  too  evident  from 
the  speech  which  the  then  Foreign  Minister  and  stout  Carlist, 
Dr.  Gratz,  delivered  before  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on 
April  6th.  After  an  intentionally  naive  reference  to  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Big  Entente  that  they  had  no  wish  to  meddle  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Hungary — declarations  which  can  no  more 
have  imposed  upon  Dr.  'Gratz  than  a  Boman  jury  can  have  been 
misled  by  the  Ciceronian  trick  of  saluting  with  a  reference  honoris 
causa  some  opponent  whom  he  immediately  proceeded  to  vilify 
with  all  the  sonorous  invective  at  his  command — Dr.  Gratz  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  recapitulate  the  warnings  of  the  foreign  representatives 
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in  Budapest,  and  abided  :  “In  this  question  the  Small  Entente 
has  adopted  a  threatening  attitude.  In  such  circumstances  it 
was,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  support  the  continued  presence 
of  the  King  on  Hungarian  soil.”  Continuing  his  combative 
speech.  Dr.  Gratz  utterly  denied  the  right  of  foreign  Powers  to 
interfere  in  the  question  of  the  Hungarian  throne,  which,  he 
urged,  was  the  purely  domestic  affair  of  a  sovereign  State  recog¬ 
nised  as  such  under  the  Peace  Treaty.  He  attacked  with  especiri 
bitterness  Dr.  Bones,  whom  he  accused  of  having  no  more  real 
understanding  of  true  democracy  than  a  Bolshevist  propagandist, 
and  he  wound  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  the  League 
of  Nations  which  had  been  so  signally  disregarded,  and  with  the 
unequivocal  statement  that  the  sacred  crown  of  Hungary  was  the 
basis  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 

It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  utter  neglect  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  that  Utopian  bodv, 
and  that  Dr.  Gratz,  knowing  that  the  acceptance  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion  was  only  a  matter  of  hours,  was  in  no  mood  to  weigh  his 
words  too  carefully ;  but  in  the  circumstances  he  can  hardly  have 
been  so  surprised  at  what  occurr(‘d  as  he  pretended  to  be.  When, 
despite  w^arnings,  TTcalegon  next  door  is  already  in  flames,  prudent 
neighbours  do  not  wait  to  put  out  the  blaze  according  to  the 
strict  drill  manual  of  the  fire  brigade. 

Nor  w’as  it  only  the  external  situation  of  his  country  that  Karl 
misjudged.  His  arrival  found  a  country  quite  unprepared  and 
unfitted  to  support  such  a  “Karlequinade.”  Under  the  trenchant 
reforms  of  the  Finance  Dictator  Hegedfis,  Hungary,  the  currency 
of  which  only  a  few  months  ago  had  been  practically  as  valueless 
as  that  of  unhappy  Austria,  had  already  made  big  strides  towards 
recovery,  and  the  minds  of  her  statesmen  were  set  upon  improving 
this  position  by  entering  into  more  cordial  relations  wu'th  their 
neighbours.  Only  a  few  days  before  there  had  been  an  important 
conference  at  Bmek-on-the-Leitha  in  which  Dr.  Benes,  Count 
Teleki,  then  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  and  Dr.  Gratz  had 
taken  part  with  mutually  satisfactory  results.  Thorny  questions 
such  as  the  Hungarian  King  question  had  been  deliberately  put 
into  the  background,  and  attention  was  concentrated  rather  upon 
problems  of  finance,  economics  and  transport.  This  good  start 
was  .absolutely  swept  away  by  Karl’s  adventure  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  and,  though  Dr.  Gratz  has  gone,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
foresee  when  the  negotiations  so  happily  begun  can  profitably 
be  resumed.  Nor  was  the  country  ready  in  other  respects.  Up 
to  the  eve  of  Karl’s  reappearance  there  was  still  the  same  be¬ 
wildering  congeries  of  political  parties  seeking  each  its  own 
solution  of  the  monarchical  problem.  Karl  himself  was  partly 
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(0  blame  for  this  chaos.  He  had  steadfastly  rejected  the  demand 
of  Count  Bethlen  and  his  party  that  he  should  acknowledge  that 
that  portion  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  which  deals  with  joint 
possession  and  the  Law  of  Compromise  of  1867  regarding  com¬ 
munity  with  another  country  had  lost  their  validity,  and  that  he 
solemnly  abdicated  the  Austrian  throne.  The  wisdom  of  this 
step  had  again  and  again  been  pressed  upon  Karl,  who,  how’ever, 
refused  to  see  the  advantage  of  a  bird  in  the  hand  over  two  in 
the  bush,  and  who  declined  to  assign  to  Hungary  in  advance  that 
predominant  position  which  she  would  naturally  have  acquired 
if  he  agreed  to  Count  Bethlen’s  view  that  “the  throne  of  St. 
Stephen  must  not  be  a  springboard  for  anyone  to  obtain  foreign 
thrones,  nor  must  Hungary  be  used  for  restoring  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.”  The  wisdom  of  this  standpoint  became 
apparent  to  Karl  only  when  it  was  too  late.  It  was  not  until 
his  parting  proclamation  to  the  Hungarian  people,  signed  at 
Steinamanger  on  April  2nd,  was  published  through  Count  Teleki 
on  April  6th  that  Karl  openly  acknowledged  that  the  relevant 
portion  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  dead  and  that  Hungary 
had  now  acquired  that  “complete  independence  as  a  State  the 
careful  preservation  of  which  is  also  my  main  object.” 

But  another  great  cardinal  mistake  was,  of  course,  the  failure 
of  Karl  to  warn  even  his  supporters  of  his  intentions.  Grave 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  Budapest  Government  and 
the  out-and-out  legitimists  Having  been  taken  so  much  by  sur¬ 
prise  as  they  professed  to  be.  But  Karl’s  well-known  letter  to 
the  Prince  Primate  Csernoch  only  inquired  if  March  would  be  a 
suitable  time  for  his  return,  and  gave  no  definite  hint  of  his 
intentions.  So  far  as  the  Government  are  concerned,  these  doubts 
have  virtually  been  set  at  rest.  Had  Count  Teleki  been  expecting 
Karl’s  arrival  in  Budapest,  he  would  hardly  have  chosen  that 
particular  week-end  to  join  a  shooting  party  with  the  American 
representative,  Mr.  Grant  Smith ;  nor  would  Admiral  Horthy 
have  been  so  utterly  dumbfounded  and  unprepared  to  receive  Karl 
m  the  palace  at  Budapest  on  Easter  Day  that  Karl  was  compelled 
to  take  an  hour’s  drive  through  the  streets  of  the  town  while 
the  facts  of  the  situation  were  being  laid  before  the  Admiral  by 
Count  Sigray,  the  Governor  of  Western  Hungary.  The  evidence 
as  to  such  legitimists  as  Baron  Lehar,  Count  Thomas  ErdSdy, 
Count  Mikes,  Bishop  of  Steinamanger,  and  others  is  equally  con¬ 
vincing.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  several  of  these 
gentlemen  and  fully  satisfied  myself  that  they  had  one  and  all 
been  surprised  by  the  visit.  Many  of  them  refused  at  first  to 
believe  the  news,  declined  to  obey  the  urgent  summons  to  the 
Bishop’s  palace  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and,  when 
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told  the  King  was  there,  anxiously  regarded  their  informants  as 
having  lost  their  reason.  Who  was  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  “putsch”  has  not  yet  definitely  been  established,  but  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  that  the  impetuous  counsellors  were  not  persons 
resident  at  the  moment  in  Hungary. 

But  if  the  danger  to  European  peace  has,  largely  owing  to  the 
initiative  of  the  King  himself,  been  safely  shelved  for  the  time 
being,  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  the  Habsburg  bogev 
has  been  finally  laid  to  rest.  Karl  himself  certainly  does  not 
admit  definite  defeat.  On  his  departure  from  Steinamanger  he 
made  a  special  point  of  assuring  the  loyal  crowd  of  weeping 
peasants  that  he  would  return  again  soon,  and  his  proclamation 
above  referred  to  also  expressed  his  confidence  in  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  that  “the  moment  will  come  when  I  shall  again  be 
enabled  to  live  in  my  Fatherland  and  to  unite  my  strength  with 
it  in  common  work  towards  the  common  ends.”  It  is  impossible 
to  share  this  confidence  without  considerable  reserve.  If  it  be 
true  that  Karl’s  romantic  adventure  raised  him  as  a  man  of 
spirit  in  popular  esteem,  it  was  my  experience  that  this  feeling 
of  admiration  was  subsequently  dashed  for  certain  hotheads  by 
the  very  moderation  of  Karl’s  own  conduct.  He  certainly  showed 
himself  lacking  in  that  gift  of  self-advertisement  w'hich  would 
indubitably  have  marked  the  ex-Kaiser  William  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  By  his  repeated  declarations  that  he  did  not  wish 
a  single  drop  of  Hungarian  blood  to  be  spilled  on  his  behalf; 
by  his  injunctions  to  the  inhabitants  of  Steinamanger  not  to  hang 
out  the  national  flag ;  by  his  deprecation  of  loyalist  demonstra¬ 
tions  from  the  surrounding  countryside,  Karl  inevitably,  though 
with  the  most  patriotic  motives,  gave  his  opponents  the  chance 
to  argue  that  his  advent  was  not  really  desired  by  any  section 
of  the  people,  and  contributed  towards  that  declaration  of  the 
Budapest  Parliament  which,  reaffirming  the  somewhat  anomalous 
situation  taken  up  by  it  in  Febmary,  1920,  in  effect  politely 
invited  him  to  leave  Hungary  again,  and  expressed  confidence  in 
Admiral  Horthy’s  conduct  of  affairs.  Karl,  in  fact,  fell  between 
two  stools,  for  it  w'as  surely  illogical  on  his  part,  having  once 
attempted  a  “putsch,”  to  allow  himself  to  be  so  easily  and 
rapidly  brushed  aside  by  Horthy.  It  is  indeed  significant  that, 
in  their  Note  to  the  Swiss  Government  respecting  his  future 
residence  in  that  country,  the  Hungarian  Government  has  ex¬ 
pressly  recognised  Karl  as  the  Hungarian  King;  hut,  if  historical 
precedents  are  any  guide,  the  chances  of  Karl’s  ultimate  restora¬ 
tion  must  now  be  considered  as  having  been  fatally  damaged,  in 
spite  of  his  tardy  adoption  of  Count  Bethlen’s  standpoint. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Keview  the 
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pasent  writer  had  suggested  that  possibly  the  best  solution  of 
the  Habsburg  question  would  have  been  the  choice  as  King  of 
the  Archduke  Albrecht  or  another  member  of  one  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  family.  By  his  proclamation  respecting  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  Karl  has  certainly  gone  far  towards  “dish¬ 
ing”  such  rivals,  but  from  his  standpoint  he  has  simultaneously 
flung  the  whole  problem  into  worse  confusion  than  ever.  By  his 
precipitate  action  he  has  made  it  obvious,  as  the  declarations  of 
Dr.  Benes  prove,  that  Italy  and  the  Small  Entente  will  now 
object  relentlessly  not  only  to  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
line,  but  to  the  return  also  of  any  collateral.  Such  returning 
confidence  in  Magyar  good  sense  as  was  slowly  being  regained 
has  once  more  been  lost.  The  fear  is  expressed  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  collateral  would  only  be  the  prelude  to  the  return  of 
the  direct  line,  which  would  succeed  after  a  due  interval.  Again, 
exception  is  taken  to  the  nature  of  the  Hungarian  coronation 
oath,  and  I  was  assured  in  Prague  that  the  Small  Entente  were 
firmly  resolved  to  treat  the  taking  of  such  an  oath,  whether  by 
a  Habsburg  or  by  any  other  prince,  as  a  casus  belli  justifying 
immediate  action. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  now  what  would  have  occurred  if  Karl 
had  not  tempted  fortune.  The  advice  of  Count  Teleki,  when  he 
entered  on  his  second  term  of  office  as  Prime  Minister,  was  that 
the  question  should  be  allowed  to  rest  until  the  relations  between 
the  King  and  the  people  had  been  set  upon  a  new  footing  and 
should  only  be  brought  up  for  solution  when  the  nation,  freed 
from  all  foreign  influences,  should  be  able  to  decide  who  was 
to  be  King.  This  standpoint  has  been  adopted  by  his  successor. 
Count  Bethlen,  so  that  now  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  1920  the 
regency  will  continue  until  an  alteration  by  the  legislative 
machinery  supervenes.  There  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  King 
question  until,  in  accordance  with  Count  Bethlen’s  programme, 
the  Constitution  has  been  reformed,  and  Karl  is  categorically  to 
be  disallowed  from  exercising,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  ruler’s 
right  in  Hungary  until  the  question  of  the  throne  is  settled.  It 
is  possible  that  this  policy  will  in  effect  postpone  Karl’s  return 
until  the  Greek  Kalends.  One  thing  at  any  rate  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  clear,  and  that  is  that  if  a  Habsburg  is  ever  to  mount  again 
the  throne  of  St.  Stephen,  it  can  only  be  after  such  a  national 
call  as  brought  Constantine  back  to  Athens  and  after  Europe  has 
received  the  fullest  guarantees  that  the  restoration  will  not 
menace  the  peace  and  liberties  of  other  peoples. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 
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To  the  economic  life  of  the  nation' there  is  nothing  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  an  efficient  means  of  transport.  This  truistic  asser¬ 
tion  is  not  likely  to  be  challenged.  If,  however,  we  proceed  to 
ask  how  that  efficiency  may  be  best  attained,  we  find  ourselves 
at  once  in  the  thick  of  a  controversy  which  will  probably  take  the 
best  part  of  the  time  of  Parliament  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  Session. 

On  August  15th  the  State  control  of  the  railways— commonly, 
but  misleadingly,  described  as  “  Governrnent-controV' — will  come 
to  an  end.  Supposing  that,  in  the  meantime,  no  legislation  is 
enacted,  the  railways — 114  in  number — which  since  August  4th, 
1914,  have  been  “controlled,”  will  revert  to  the  ownership  of 
the  proprietors  and  pass  again  under  the  direction  of  the  Boards 
elected  by  the  proprietors,  and  of  the  officers  appointed  by  th€ 
Boards.  The  State  would  in  that  case  simply  restore  to  the  legal 
owners  the  property  which,  in  a  national  emergency  and  under 
statutory  powers,  it  had,  on  terms  mutually  agreed,  partially  taken 
over.  It  is  common  ground  that,  as  things  stand  to-day,  the 
property  thus  restored  would  be  found  to  have  suffered  serious 
damage  in  a  material  sense,  and  to  have  greatly  depreciated  in 
market  value.  The  extent  of  the  damage,  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  it,  are,  at  the  moment,  in  dispute ;  as  to  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  value,  there  can  be  no  question.  Of  this  depreciation,  the 
following  table  affords  conclusive  evidence  :  — 


July  30, 

May  4, 

Stock. 

1914. 

1921. 

Great  Central 

Prof.  Ord. 

20i 

91 

Def.  Ord. 

91 

Great  Eastern 

Ord. 

43i 

27} 

Great  Northern 

,  Pref.  Ord. 

83 

411 

Def.  Ord. 

44  i 

20} 

Great  Weetom 

Ord. 

1081 

69 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 

Ord. 

76| 

50 

London  &  North-Western  . , 

Ord. 

121 

711 

London  &  South-Western  . . 

Ord. 

105 

601 

Pref.  Ord. 

781 

40 

Def.  Ord. 

28 

201 

London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast . . 

Ord. 

94 

51 

Pref.  Ord. 

117 

61 

Def.  Ord. 

72 

411 

Midland 

Pref. 

541 

34 

Def. 

63 

45 

North-Eastern 

Ord. 

1151 

75 

North  StaSordshire 

Ord. 

79 

60 
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Stock. 

July  30, 
1914. 

May  4, 
1921- 

South-Eastern 

..  '  Ord. 

69 

39 

Pref.  Ord. 

106 

66 

Def.  Ord. 

31| 

23i 

Scotland 

Caledonian . 

Ord. 

61 

34  i 

Pref.  Ord. 

50 

27i 

Df.  Con. 

Hi 

7* 

Glasgow  &  South-Western. . 

. .  Pref.  Ord. 

54 

27 

Def.  Ord. 

36i 

19 

Great  North  of  Scotland  . . 

. .  Pref.  Ord. 

X  54 

26 

Def.  Ord. 

22f 

11 

Higldand 

Ord. 

38i 

18i 

North  British 

. .  Pref.  Ord. 

56 

29 

Def.  Ord. 

22i 

Hi 

To  this  depreciation  many  causes  have  contributed,  but  by 
(ar  the  most  potent  is  in  the  increased  cost  of  labour.  The 
economists  teach  us  that  the  cost  of  labour  is  by  no  means  the 
same  thing  as  the  rate  of  wages ;  and  the  distinction  is  important. 
An  increase  in  the  rate  of  w  ages  may  be  coincident  with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  labour.  For  example,  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  miners  in  the  United  States  is  higher  than  it  is  in  Great 
Britain,  but  the  cost  of  labour,  owing  to  the  higher  production, 
is  markedly  lower.  Unfortunately  for  the  proprietors  of  EngHsh 
railways,  the  cost  of  labour — largely  owing  to  the  enactment  of  a 
legal  eight-hour  day — has  risen  no  less  than  the  rate  of  wages. 
Two  cases  cited  in  the  Report  of  the  Railways  Rates  Advisory 
Committee  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  tendency.  A  certain 
signal  box  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Highland  Railway  was, 
prior  to  the  war,  worked  by  one  man  at  a  weekly  wage  of 
218.  As  the  last  train  passed  the  box  more  than  eight  hours 
after  the  first  train  of  the  day,  the  same  signal  box  now 
costs  the  company,  under  the  dual  operation  of  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  no  less  than  TOs.  per  week.  Similarly,  a  level 
crossing,  where  before  the  readjustment  of  hours  one  man  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  open  and  close  the  gates,  at  wages  of  £60 
or  £65  a  year,  now  costs  over  £500  because  the  earliest  and 
latest  time  at  which  the  gate  might  have  to  be  opened  does  not 
fall  within  sixteen  hours  (Cmd.  1098,  1920,  p.  27).  The  cost 
of  labour  has  in  these  cases  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  the 
rate  of  wages. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  more  clearly  than  lengthened 
argument  the  difficulties  with  which  railway  management  has 
to  contend: — 


Salaries  and  wages  ... 
Number  of  employes 
Tonnage  carried 


1913. 

£47,000,000 

643,135 

375,595,465 


1920. 

£164,000,000 

700,000 

340,000,000 
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1913.  1920. 

Goal  cost  .  je9,100,000  ii23,800,000 

(approximate). 

Cost  of  materials  ...  £33,000,000  £92,000,000 

Total  net  receipts  ...  £48,395,198  £7,500,000 

(controlled  companies). 

Interest  and  dividends  £47,000,000  £6,000,000 


(apart  from  State  subsidy  *). 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  tonnage  carried  has  diminished  by 
35,500,000,  the  number  of  employees  has  increased  by  76,0(X), 
involving  in  itself  an  additional  wages  bill  of  over  ^13,(XX),(X)0, 
while  the  aggregate  wages  bill  has  increased  between  three  and 
four  times — from  jG47 ,000,000  to  JG164,000,000.  The  increase  is 
fairly  uniform  throughout  the  railway  system,  but  the  Scotch 
companies,  whose  wages  before  the  war  were  low^er  and  hours 
longer  than  in  England,  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the  standardisa¬ 
tion  of  wages  and  hours.  Thus,  while  the  salaries  and  wages  on 
the  London  and  North-Western  went  up  from  j£6,000,000  (1913) 
to  £20,000,000  (1920) ;  on  the  Great  Western  from  £6,000,000 
to  £19,500,000 ;  on  the  North-Eastern  from  £4,000,000  to 
£13,000,000;  on  the  Caledonian  they  more  than  quadrupled, 
rising  from  £1,500,000  to  £6,500,000,  and  on  the  North  British 
from  £1,660,000  to  £6,600,000.  On  the  Great  Northern  (Ireland) 
the  rise  is  even  steeper :  from  £357,000  to  £1,406,000.  That 
railway  wages  were  too  low  before  the  w'ar  is  generally  admitted, 
yet  the  service  was  undeniably  popular,  for  reasons  not  difficult 
to  understand.  Employment  is  regular;  relations  are  pleasant; 
the  gratitude  of  the  public  finds,  in  many  cases,  substantiil 
material  expression,  and  for  old  age  or  incapacity  there  is  well- 
earned  provision. 

The  higher  wages  of  to-day  are,  of  course,  largely  off-set  by 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  under  the  automatic  operation 
of  the  sliding  scale  wages  will  fall  as  prices  fall.  This  process 
has  indeed  already  began,  a  4s.  reduction,  involving  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  £7,200,000  having  been  agreed  to  in  March.  There  is, 
however,  neither  the  expectation  nor,  on  the  part  of  directors, 
the  wish  that  wages  should  fall  to  anything  like  the  pre-w-ar  level. 
What  is  desired  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  common  sense  is 
that  there  should  be  much  greater  elasticity  both  as  regards  wages 
and  conditions  of  service.  “Standardisation  ”  not  only  results  in 

(1)  The  figures  just  published  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1921,  show  the 
following  results  for  the  controlled  railways  : — 

Total  revenue,  £260,847,631  (as  against  £193,407,963  for  1919-20). 

Total  expenditure,  £247,675,073  (as  against  £185,819,213). 

The  balance  of  revenue  over  expenditure  is  reduced  by  certain  debits  to 
£2,008,689  net  as  against  £7,588,750,  leaving  the  State  with  a  net  liability  of 
£40,445,411  as  compared  with  £41,349,530  in  the  previous  year. 
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gross  uniairuess,  but  reduces  matters  to  an  absurdity.  At -the 
recent  meeting  of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Bail¬ 
way  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Macrae,  cited  the  case  of  a  small  country 
station  on  that  system  where  two  boys  of  nineteen  years  of  age 
were  each  receiving  £202  lOs.  per  annum,  while  the  stipend  of 
the  Bector  of  the  parish  in  which  the  station  is  situated  is  a  bare 
fl90.  Parallel  cases  could  no  doubt  be  adduced  by  the  thousand 
from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Standardisation  of 
hours  produces  results  equally  anomalous  and  unfair.  “There 
are,”  writes  the  Railway  Gazette  (May  6th,  1921),  “many  cases 
of  men  at  country  stations  dealing  with  only  some  thirty  or  forty 
trains  a  day  who  work  exactly  the  same  number  of  hours  as 
men  at  busy  stations  dealing  with  700  or  800  trains  per  diem,” 
and  in  both  cases  for  the  same  pay. 

With  every  desire  to  pay  reasonable  wages,  such  a  state  of 
affairs  cannot  possibly  be  permitted  to  subsist  if  the  railway 
system  is  ever  again  to  be  worked  on  a  commercial  basis,  and 
on  no  other  basis  will  the  taxpayers  consent  to  maintain  it.  The 
last  sentence  raises  abruptly  the  question  of  future  policy. 

The  alternatives  would  appear  to  be  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  helium ; 

(ii)  The  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  and  their 
nationalisation  both  as  regards  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  ; 

(iii)  State  control  combined  with  private  management. 

There  are  infinite  varieties  within  the  three  broad  alternatives, 
as,  for  example,  the  ownership  of  the  roads  might  be  nationalised 
while  the  working  was  left  to  private  management  under  a  species 
of  lease.  Or  the  Indian  system  might  be  adopted,  under  which 
the  State  guarantees  a  minimum  dividend  on  the  capital,  though 
the  undertakings  are  in  other  respects  privately  owned  and 
managed.  These  varieties  must  not,  however,  detain  us. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  alternatives 
outlined  above,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  are  the  interests 
which,  w’hatever  scheme  be  adopted,  must  demand  consideration. 

First  and  last  and  paramount  over  all  is,  of  course,  the  interest 
of  the  State  as  representing  the  whole  community.  Of  the 
individual  members  of  the  community,  all  are  interested  in  the 
future  of  inland  transport  as  taxpayers  and  ratepayers ;  but  many 
are  in^rested  in  capacities  which,  though  from  the  point  of 
the  commonweal  subsidiary,  are  from  that  of  the  individual 
citizens  even  more  immediate  and  more  important.  Some  are 
concerned  as  employees  of  the  various  transport  agencies;  and 
their  employment  and  livelihood  must  ultimately  depend  upon 
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the  prosperity  of  the  industry  in  which  they  play  their  part.  Of 
these  there  would  appear  to  be  about  700,000  employed  on  the 
railways  alone.  Others  are  interested  as  stockholders  and  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  several  railway  companies.  The  number  of  share¬ 
holders  cannot,  without  laborious  research,  be  precisely  computed; 
but  the  number  of  holdings  has  been  accurately  ascertained,  and 
the  figures  will,  I  fancy,  surprise  many  people  who  have  not 
given  much  thought  to  this  subject.  The  aggregate  of  holdings 
of  ordinary  shares  is  418,636,  of  which  260,515,  or  62'229  per 
cent.,  represent  holdings  of  less  than  d£500,  and  80,412,  or  a 
further  19'208  per  cent.,  represent  holdings  of  over  £500,  but  less 
than  £1,000.  Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  shareholders  hold, 
therefore,  less  than  £1,000  apiece,  the  proceeds  of  which  would, 
presumably,  not  exceed  in  the  majority  of  cases  £40  a  year,  and 
in  few  would  exceed  £80.  Of  preferential  holdings  there  are 
408,755,  of  which  54*727  per  cent,  represent  less  than  £500 
apiece,  and  a  further  20*565  per  cent,  represent  less  than  £1,000 
apiece.  The  total  of  ordinary  and  preferential  holdings  combined 
is  therefore  827,391.  In  debenture  stocks  and  loans  there  are 
219,886  holdings,  of  which  45*524  per  cent,  are  for  less  than 
£500.^  As  the  aggregate  holdings  exceed  1,000,000,  it  would 
seem  safe  to  assume  that  the  number  of  persons  to-day  interested 
as  capitalists — mostly  in  very  small  individual  amounts — in  our 
railways  at  least  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  number  of  those 
interested  as  manual  workers.  But,  whereas  the  average  re¬ 
muneration  of  the  latter  is  about  £234  per  annum,  that  of  the 
former  (on  the  extreme  assumption  that  each  holding  represents 
one  individual)  is  well  under  £50.  But  if  the  individual  holdings 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  very  small,  representing  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  the  savings  of  thrifty  folk  in  comparatively  poor 
circumstances,  were  the  State  to  do  anything  to  depreciate  still 
further  the  capital  value  of  their  investments,  or  to  endanger  the 
very  modest  income  which  those  investments  yield,  they  would 
not  merely  cause  a  shock  to  credit  which  would  reverberate 
throughout  the  world  of  high  finance,  but  would  deal  a  blow  at 
the  thrift  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  class  which  deserves  at  least  as 
well  of  the  Commonwealth  as  those  who  contribute  to  the  trans¬ 
port  industry  the  labour  of  their  hands. 

Mention  of. the  world  of  high  finance  suggests  the  necessity 
of  considering  another  point  of  view.  The  State  is  at  present 

(1)  These  figures  are  derived  from  a  return  obtained  by  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies’  Association,  and  relate  exclusively  to  the  companies,  48  in  number, 
which  are  members  of  that  Association.  These  include  all  the  great  companiee, 
but  as  there  are  not  less  than  114  controlled  companies  it  is  obvious  that  the 
argument  in  the  text  would  be  further  strengthened  if  the  return  embraced 
all  the  companies. 
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vitally  interested,  as  a  borrower  in  the  money  market,  in  the 
financial  standing  and  credit  of  the  railways. 

Of  the  ,300,000,000  invested  in  English  railway  companies, 
some  A‘800,000,000  represents  securities  in  which  trustees  are,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  authorised  to  invest.  Owing  partly  to  the 
treneral  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  but  owing  also  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  has  for  a  long  time  prevailed  as  to  the  future  of 
railway  securities,  their  debentures  and  preference  shares  have 
very  seriously  depreciated.  The  consequent  rise  in  the  interest 
yield  on  these  trustee  securities  necessarily  depreciates  the  value 
of  all  other  securities  of  a  similar  character,  and  thus  increases 
the  rate  at  which  loans  can  be  effected  and  fresh  capital  can  be 
raised.  From  this  adverse  influence  the  State  itself  is  not 
exempt.  For  some  years  to  come  the  State  must  be  a  borrower 
t->  meet  maturing  obligations  and  for  temporary  purposes. 
Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  State  may  have  to 
come  to  the  market  for  £2,000,000,000  a  year,  a  fall  of  1  per  cent, 
in  the  current  rate  of  interest  would  mean  a  saving  to  the 
National  Exchequer  of  £20,000,000  a  year.  Even  a  fall  of 
J  per  cent,  would  have  an  effect  by  no  means  negligible.^ 

This  point  is,  however,  parenthetical.  To  return  to  our 
analysis  of  the  interests  involved.  If  many  citizens  are  interested 
as  wage-earners;  if  more  are  interested  as  shareholders,  most 
numerous  of  all  are  those  who  are  interested  as  traders  and  as 
consumers.  I  include  traders  and  consumers  in  a  single  category, 
for  in  this  matter,  at  least,  their  interests  are  identical.  They 
want  their  goods  and  persons  carried  at  the  lo wrest  possible  charges, 
under  the  most  convenient  conditions,  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time. 

The  battle  of  charges,  rates,  fares,  and  tolls  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  railway  system.  The  use  of  the  term  “tolls”  recalls  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  original  idea  of  railroad  development 
was  that  the  companies  should  provide  only  the  roads  for  which, 
as  on  the  highways,  tolls  were  to  be  charged,  leaving  it  to  the 
individual  users  of  the  roads  to  provide  their  own  means  of  trans¬ 
port  or  carriage.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  practical  in¬ 
convenience  of  such  methods  w'as  quickly  demonstrated,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  as  early  as  1839  a  Select  Committee  reported 
in  favour  of  prohibiting,  as  far  as  locomotive  power  was  concerned, 
the  rivalry  of  competing  parties  on  the  same  line'  of  railway.^ 
Thus  railway  companies  became  not  only  road  providers,  but 
common  carriers,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  conveyance  of  goods 

(1)  Cf.  Speech  by  Lord  Faringdon  at  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the 
Great  Central  Railway  Company  (1920). 

(2)  Jackman ;  Transportation  in  Modem  England,  II.,  674. 
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and  passengers  (save  by  agreement)  over  their  own  systems.  The 
rates  to  be  charged  for  the  conveniences  afforded  might,  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  be  a  matter  determinable  between  those  who  pro¬ 
vided  and  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities.  Such 
a  solution  of  the  problem  was  not,  however,  consistent  with  the 
peculiar  position  of  British  railway  undertakings.  True  that  the 
development  of  the  railway  system  was  coincident  with  the 
ascendancy  of  laissez-faire  ;  but  even  the  Benthamite  State,  while 
offering  no  direct  assistance  to  the  new  experiment,  could  hardly 
stand  entirely  aloof.  In  the  first  place  the  promoters  required 
from  the  State  compulsory  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  land; 
they  demanded  also  semi-monopolistic  privileges  which  only  the 
State  could  confer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  these  concessions  without  exacting  a  quid  pro  quo 
on  behalf  of  the  community.  It  imposed  certain  maxima  which 
the  railway  companies  w’ere  not  to  exceed  in  their  tariffs  of  fares, 
tolls  and  charges ;  it  laid  down  regulations  intended  to  secure  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  employees ;  by  a  series  of  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Acts,  in  particular  those  of  1854,  1888  and  1894,  it 
ordained  that  in  their  rates  the  companies  should  give  no  undue 
preference  to  any  particular  customers,  or  to  any  particular  kind 
of  traffic ;  it  imposed  upon  the  companies  the  obligation  of  proof, 
in  the  case  of  a  reduction  of  rates,  that  such  reduction  does  not 
involve  an  “  undue  preference  ” ;  in  the  case  of  increased  charges 
that  such  increase,  even  though  it  be  within  the  maximum,  is 
per  se  “  reasonable  ” ;  it  asserted  the  right  of  a  Government 
Department — the  Board  of  Trade — either  directly  or  through  ao 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board,  to  investigate  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  charges  made  by  the  companies,  and  it  set  up  a  Railway 
and  Canal  (Commission  to  determine  the  legality  of  such  charges. 
Thus,  as  a  student  of  railway  economics  has  justly  observed: 
“The  railway  industry  was  subjected  to  a  dual  system  of  control 
and  competition.”  ^ 

Upon  what  basis  could  a  tariff  of  charges  be  framed?  The 
recent  Report  of  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee^  lays  down 
two  “major  principles  governing  the  fixing  of  railway  rates, 
tolls  and  charges  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise.”  “First 
Such  charges  must  in  no  case  be  less  than  the  cost  to  the 
railway  companies  of  rendering  the  required  services.  Secondly 
They  must  in  no  case  be  more  than  the  value  of  the  services." 
The  principles,  as  thus  stated,  are  unexceptionable ;  but  how 
far  do  they  carry  us  when  applied  to  the  details  of  railway 
management?  What  is  in  any  given  case  the  “cost”  of  render- 

(1)  Professor  Knoop:  OuUinea  of  Railway  Economics,  p.  249. 

(2)  Cmd.  1098  of  1920. 
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ing  the  services?  How’  is  the  “value”  of  the  services  to  be 
ascertained?  Plainly,  as  the  Committee  points  out,  there  must 
be  included  in  the  “cost,”  wages,  the  purchase  price  of  materials, 
maintenance,  repairs,  renewals,  and  interest  on  capital.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  allocating  the  proportionate  share  of  such  charges 
to  any  given  item  of  commodities  carried.  Those  who  have  given 
little  thought  to  the  matter  frequently  complain  of  the  undue 
advantage  given  by  railway  companies  to  imported,  as  compared 
with  domestic,  produce.  But  how  can  a  carrier  be  expected  to 
apply  the  same  rate  to  (say)  10  lbs.  of  Dorset  butter  casually 
conveyed  from  Wimborne  to  Waterloo  as  to  10  tons  regularly 
carried  from  Cherbourg  vid  Southampton  to  London  three  times 
a  week?  As  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee  justly  observes: 
“The  length  of  haul,  the  quantity  of  the  consignment,  the  other 
traffic  offering,  will  affect  the  individual  cases,  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  charges  can  only  be  fixed  by  reference  to  a  principle  of 
averages”  (p.  6). 

This  paper  must  not,  however,  involve  itself  in  the  complicated 
controversy  as  to  rates  and  charges.  It  is  concerned  with  broader 
issues.  But  one  very  large  question  of  charges  cannot  be  omitted, 
the  less  since  it  has  immediately  led  up  to  the  controversy  now 
raging  in  the  railway  world. 

A  contingency,  foreseen  and  provided  for  just  half  a  century 
ago,  has  occurred,  and  out  of  the  occurrence  difficult  problems  have 
arisen.  In  1871  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  the  Better  Regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Regular  and  Auxiliary  Land  Forces  of  the  Crown  and 
for  other  purposes  relating  thereto  (34  &  35  Viet.  c.  86).  The 
relevant  section  of  that  Act  is  of  such  supreme  importance  in 
the  present  connectipn  that  it  must  be  quoted  in  full  : — 

“  16.  When  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  declawes  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  has  arisen  in  which  it  is  expedient  for  the  public  service  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  have  control  over  the  railroads  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  of  them,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  warrant  under  his 
hand,  empower  any  person  or  persons  named  in  such  warrant  to  take  pos. 
leasion  in  the  name  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  of  any  railroad  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  the  plant  belonging  thereto,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  and 
may  take  possession  of  any  plant  without  taking  possession  of  the  railroad 
itself,  and  to  use  the  same  for  Her  Majesty’s  service  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct;  and  the  directors,  ofiBcers. 
•nd  servants  of  any  such  railroad  shall  obey  the  directions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  to  the  user  of  such  railroad  or  plant  as  aforesaid  for  Her  Majesty’s 
service. 

"  Any  warrant  granted  by  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  pursuance  of  this 
section  shall  remain  in  force  for  one  week  only,  but  may  be  renewed  from 
veek  to  week  so  long  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State,  the 
emergency  continues. 

"  There  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  or  body  of  persons  whose  railroad  or 
plant  may  be  taken  possession  of  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  out  of  moneys 
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to  be  provided  by  Parliament,  such  full  compensation  for  any  loss  or  injury 
they  may  have  sustained  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  this  section  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  said  person  or  body  of  persona,  or,  in  case  of  difference, 
may  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  manner  provided  by  ‘  Tlie  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  1845.’ 

“  Where  any  railroad  or  plant  is  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  or  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty  in  pursuance  of  this  section  all  contracts  and  engage¬ 
ments  between  the  person  or  body  of  persons  whose  railroad  is  so  taken 
possession  of  and  the  directors,  officers,  and  servants  of  such  person  or  body 
of  persons  or  between  such  person  or  body  of  persons  and  any  other  persems 
in  relation  to  the  working  or  maintenance  of  the  railroad,  or  in  relation  to 
the  supply  or  working  of  the  plant  of  such  railroad,  which  would,  if  such 
possession  had  not  been  taken,  have  been  enforceable  by  or  against  the  said 
person  or  body  of  persons,  shall  during  the  continuance  of  such  possession  be 
enforceable  by  or  against  Her  Majesty. 

“  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ‘  railroad  '  shall  include  any  tramway, 
whether  worked  by  animal  or  mechanical  power,  or  partly  in  one  way  and 
partly  in  the  other,  and  any  stations,  works,  or  accommodation  belonging  to 
or  reqiiircd  for  the  working  of  such  railroad  or  tramway. 

“  ‘  Plant  ’  shall  include  any  engines,  rolling  stock,  horses,  or  other  animal 
or  mechanical  power,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  a 
railroad  or  tramw’ay  which  are  not  included  in  the  word  ‘  railroad.’  ” 

Acting  on  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  took  possession  of  the  “controlled”  railways, 
114  in  number,  as  from  midnight  August  4th-5th,  1914.  The 
warrant,  under  which  possession  was  taken,  was,  however,  valid 
for  one  w'eek  only,  and  was,  in  fact,  renewed  weekly  until  in 
August,  1919,  the  necessity  for  it  was  superseded  by  a  statutory 
provision  in  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act.  Under  that  Act  “con¬ 
trol  ”  wdll  cease  at  midnight  on  August  14th  of  this  year. 

It  may  be  asked  why  it  has  continued  so  long  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  hostilities?  The  question,  natural  and  pertinent 
in  itself,  acquires  additional  significance  from  a  statement  in  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Railway  Agreements 
(commonly  known  as  the  Colwyn  Committee).  “The  com- 
panies,”  it  runs,  “will  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  State  guarantee 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  beyond  that  justified  by  the 
military  needs  of  the  country.  ...  In  obtaining  from  the 
Government  in  1916  an  undertaking  that  the  guarantee  should 
be  extended  for  two  years  after  the  w^ar,  the  companies  secured 
an  advantage  to  which  they  would  appear  to  have  no  sort  of  title 
under  the  Act  of  1871”  (Cmd.  1132,  1921,  p.  9).  This  state¬ 
ment,  even  if  literally  accurate,  is  so  grave  and  prejudicial  to  a  fair 
consideration  of  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  companies  against 
the  Exchequer  that  it  demands  examination. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
wages  bill  since  1914.  Had  the  railways  remained  under  the 
control  of  the  several  Boards  of  Directors  the  successive  con- 
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cessions  of  increased  wages  could  not,  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders,  have  been  made.  Like  the  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  miners,  the  wage  advances  were  regarded  by  the 
Government  as  a  part  of  inevitable  war  expenditure ;  as  an  in¬ 
surance — albeit  an  expensive  one — against  the  risk  of  stoppages 
or  delays.  In  September,  1916,  a  demand  was  made  for  an 
advance  in  wages  and  a  strike  was  threatened.  The  Railway 
Executive  could  not,  in  view  of  the  accumulating  post-war  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  their  companies,  recommend  the  concession.  The 
Government  of  the  day  (Mr.  Asquith’s)  insisted  that  at  all  hazards 
“trouble  ”  must  be  avoided,  and,  in  return  for  a  wage  advance 
conceded  by  the  companies,  undertook  to  extend  the  guarantee 
of  “net  receipts  for  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war.” 
But  for  the  provision  in  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act  under 
which  the  guarantee  will  determine  at  a  fixed  date  (August  15th, 
1921)  the  liability  of  the  Government  would  be  even  larger  than 
it  is.  It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  suggest,  as  the  Colwyn  Com¬ 
mittee  would  seem  to  do,  that  the  prolongation  of  the  guarantee 
was  a  mere  concession  to  the  cupidity  of  the  companies.  It  was 
due  primarily  to  the  demands  of  the  employees,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  to  avert  “  trouble  ”  at  a  crucial 
period  of  the  war. 

What  is  the  resulting  position  to-day?  On  August  15th  the 
companies  will  (in  the  absence  of  further  legislation)  resume  the 
occupation  and  management  of  property  which  legally  belongs 
to  them.  They  will  find  that  the  tenants,  to  whom  for  the  last 
seven  years  the  property,  with  all  its  servants  and  appurtenances, 
has  been  let  at  a  very  moderate  rental,  have  not  only  “let  down” 
the  estate,  but  have  more  than  trebled  the  servants’  wages  and  have 
diminished  their  hours.  Blame  is  not  imputed  to  the  tenants ; 
they  could  not  control  the  circumstances ;  but  the  facts  remain. 
During  the  temporary  tenancy  the  property  has  gravely  de¬ 
teriorated,  and  the  owners  are  now  compelled  to  overtake  arrears 
of  repairs,  and  to  overtake  them  at  a  cost  which  has  been  pro¬ 
gressively  enhanced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  finances  of  the 
tenants  have  also,  in  the  meantime,  become  gravely  embarrassed, 
and  in  the  interests  of  their  beneficiaries  (for  they  are  only 
trustees)  they  are  compelled  closely  to  scrutinise  every  item 
in  the  bill  for  damages. 

One  advantage  the  tenants  possessed,  and  they  did  not  scruple 
to  use  it.  They  were  in  a  position  to  appoint  a  Committee, 
with  imposing  personnel  and  authority,  to  consider  and  report 
as  to  “the  nature  and  terms  of  the  agreements  made  between 
the  Government  and  the  railway  companies,”  and  .  .  .  “whether, 
with  due  regard  to  cost,  any  further  steps  should  be  taken  to 
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secure  that  the  interests  of  the  State  in  reference  to  such  agree¬ 
ments  are  adequately  safeguarded.”  The  appointment,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  and  the  findings  of  that  Committee  have  been  the  subject 
of  severe  criticism  in  the  Press,  and  it  would  seem  with  ample 
justification,  but  these  matters  have  now  sunk  into  the  limbo  of 
academic  controversies.  The  practical  question  concerns  the 
future. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  position  of  the  railways  vis-a-vis 
the  State  is  admittedly  difficult  and  undeniably  urgent.  Where 
is  a  solution  to  be  found  ? 

As  already  stated,  the  alternatives  may  be  reduced  to  three : 
a  simple  restoration  of  the  pre-war  position,  nationalisation,  or  a 
mixture  of  State  control  with  private  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

If  the  State  were  willing  or  able  to  hand  back  to  the  companies 
their  undertakings  in  all  respects  as  they  were  on  August  4th, 
1914,  the  companies  would  be  willing  and  glad  to  receive  them. 
But  in  the  interval  three  things  have  happened  :  great  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  property,  damage  which  can  be  repaired 
only  by  degrees  and  at  great  cost ;  wages  have  been  raised  to  a 
point  which,  as  things 'are,  renders  impossible  the  payment  of 
any  dividends  and  would  render  the  interest  on  the  prior  charges 
precarious;  finally,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  raising  pas¬ 
senger  fares  and  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  etc.,  to 
increase  the  revenue  sufficiently  to  meet  the  increased  charges. 
Thus  far  wdth  M'holly  inadequate  results.  It  is  tme  that  in 
1920-21  the  gross  revenue  of  the  controlled  companies  amounted 
to  £250,847,531,  as  compared  with  £193,407,963  in  the  previous 
year;  but  the  net  revenue  fell  from  £7,588,750  to  a  little  over 
£2,000,000.  The  last  increase  in  fares  began  to  operate  only  in 
August,  and  the  coal  strike  of  1920  is  said  to  have  cost  the  railways 
£8,000,000.  But,  making  every  allowance  for  such  accidents,  the 
outlook  is  none  too  rosy.  You  cannot  raise  fares  and  rates  in¬ 
definitely,  even  though  Parliament  and  Departments  permit  it. 
Economic  laws  are  much  more  potent  than  the  decrees  of  legis¬ 
latures,  or  even  those  of  bureaucratic  Departments.  In  the  case 
under  discussion  it  is  far  from  certain  whether  the  limit  has  not 
been  reached  or  even  passed.  If  the  cost  of  labour  (again  I 
emphasise  the  distinction  between  this  and  the  rate  of  wages) 
could  be  very  substantially  reduced — say  to  75  or  even  100  per 
cent,  above  pre-war  figures — simple  restoration  might  be  a  prac¬ 
ticable  policy ;  otherwise  not. 

The  second  alternative  is  nationalisation.  This  raises  issues 
too  large  to  be  discussed  at  the  fag  end  of  an  article ;  but  in 
Bill  53  of  the  present  Session — a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
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Thomas  and  some  of  his  Labour  colleagues,  we  have  in  a  concrete 
form  the  collectivist  proposals.  In  principle,  the  present  pro¬ 
prietors  have  little  to  apprehend  from  these  proposals ;  the  terms 
offered,  though  not  generous,  are  not  confiscatory ;  but  the  actual 
purchase  price  would  no  doubt  be  a  matter  for  adjustment.  Were 
the  matter  one  to  be  regarded  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  investors  in  railway  securities,  there  might  be  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  closing  with  Mr.  Thomas’s  offer.  Larger  interests 
are,  however,  involved.  Under  a  scheme  of  nationalisation  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  shareholders  might  not  suffer ;  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  anticipate  that  the  wage-earners  would  benefit;  but,  if 
so,  their  benefit  would  be  purchased  at  the  expense  alike  of  the 
public  as  consumers  and  of  the  public  as  taxpayers.  If,  in  these 
matters,  experience  counts  for  anything,  its  weight  is  wholly 
in  the  scales  opposed  to  nationalisation. 

There  remains  the  sors  tertia — a  mongrel  compromise  between 
private  ownership  and  bureaucratic  control.  To  this  compromise 
the  Coalition  Government  is  understood  to  incline.  A  priori, 
there  is  everything  to  be  said  against  it.  Lacking  the  advantages 
of  untrammelled  private  enterprise,  it  would  involve  in  addition 
the  disadvantages  of  nationalisation.  Imposing  obligations  and 
conditions  upon  the  proprietors,  it  would  prevent  them  from 
managing — as  they  have  hitherto  done  with  reasonable  success 
—their  own  business  in  their  own  way ;  at  the  same  time  it 
would  do  little  to  conciliate  those  who  are  academically  opposed 
to  the  private  ownership  of  semi-monopolistic  services.  It  is, 
however,  premature  to  discuss  proposals  which  have  not  actually 
been  made.  Before  these  words  are  in  print  the  solution  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Government  will  have  been  disclosed  :  to  the 
discussion  of  that  solution  T  may  be  permitted  to  return. 

J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 


VOL.  UIX.  N.8. 
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The  British  trade  unions  were  originally  small  organisations  of 
•highly  skilled  workers ;  were  craft  unions,  which  had  been  created 
for  mutual  aid  and  support.  Their  purpose  was  exclusively  social 
and  economic.  The  members  helped  one  another  in  case  of 
illness,  accident  or  unemployment,  and  aided  the  widows  and 
orphans  who  had  been  left  behind.  Like  the  old  guilds,  they 
formed  brotherhoods  which  were  animated  by  a  deep  sense  of 
religion.  They  endeavoured  to  increase  the  skill  of  the  artisans 
by  suitable  regulations,  and  they  established  standards  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  of  living  which  they  defended  with  determination. 
The  old  unions  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

Times  have  changed.  Craft  unions  have  been  merged  into 
trade  unions,  and  these  have  been  absorbed  by  gigantic  nation¬ 
wide  organisations  which  have  been  established,  not  for  defence, 
but  for  aggression.  Their  aim  is  the  conquest  of  political  power. 
They  are  rather  political  organisations  than  economic  ones,  and 
the  deep  religious  spirit  which  animated  the  old  trade  unions  has 
been  replaced  by  a  blatant  anti-religious  and  an  atheistic  propa¬ 
ganda.  Thus  the  workers  of  the  country  have  been  formed  into 
a  number  of  veritable  armies,  each  of  w'hich  claims  that  it  can 
dominate  the  State,  and  their  leaders  boast  that  their  united  power 
is  irresistible.  In  accordance  with  military  precedent,  the  great 
armies  of  labour  have  been  firmly  linked  up  by  a  common 
executive.  Unity  of  action  and  thorough  efficiency  have  been 
secured  by  a  strong  and  lavishly  endowed  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment,  domiciled  at  Eccleston  Square,  and  preparations  have  been 
made  to  enable  the  workers’  armies  to  subsist,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  holding  up  and  starving  the  nation,  by  suitable  banking 
arrangements  and  by  the  creation  of  a  powerful  commissariat 
service.  At  the  time  of  the  threatened  Triple  Alliance  strike 
plans  had  been  made  to  seize  vast  stores  of  food  and  fuel  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  to  distribute  them  among  the  workers. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  unions,  especially  during  the 
last  few  years,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  are 
taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  : — 

No.  of  Societies 

Represented.  No.  of  Members. 

1869  40  250,000 

1875  109  539,823 

1880  105  494,222 

1885  .  ..  136  .  580,976 
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No.  of  Societies 


Represented. 

No.  of  Members. 

1890 

211 

1,470,191 

1896 

170 

1,000,000 

1900 

184 

1,250,000 

1905 

205 

1,541,000 

1910 

212 

1,647,715 

1913 

207 

2,232,446 

1918 

262 

4,532,085 

1920 

... 

216 

6,505,482 

The  table  given  shows  that  an  extraordinary  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  trade  unions.  While  between  1869 
and  1920  the  number  of  trade  unions  represented  at  the  yearly 
congresses  had  increased  only  fivefold,  the  number  of  members 
has  grown  more  than  tw’enty-fivefold.  Between  1905  and  1920, 
when  the  number  of  societies  has  remained  practically  stationary, 
5,000,000  members  have  been  added.  Since  the  year  preceding 
the  war  the  number  of  trade  unionists  has  trebled,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  2,000,000  new  members  have  joined,  almost 
as  large  a  number  as  that  of  all  trade  unionists  represented  in 
the  year  preceding  the  struggle. 

In  former  years  it  was  frequently  claimed  that  the  trade  unions 
exercised  a  steadying  influence  upon  labour,  that  their  growth 
increased  the  sense  of  responsibility  among  those  who  directed 
them,  that  the  increase  in  their  membership  strengthened  their 
spirit  of  moderation  and  of  sane  conservatism.  Unfortunately 
these  views  have  proved  entirely  mistaken.  Of  recent  years  the 
great  organisations  of  labour  have  lost  the  conservative  charac¬ 
teristics  which  distinguished  them  in  the  past  and  have  become 
more  and  more  strongly  inclined  towards  revolution. 

The  old  trade  unions  were  organised  on  the  model  of  the 
mediaeval  secret  societies,  and  they  were  controlled  by  a  small 
clique.  They  attracted  at  an  early  date  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
tinental  revolutionaries,  who  recognised  that  these  organisations 
might  be  turned  into  powerful  machines  for  effecting  the  over¬ 
throw  of  society.  The  conversion  of  a  few  of  the  leaders,  and 
the  expulsion  of  those  who  refused  to  be  converted,  would  give 
them  the  control  over  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organised  workers. 
Revolutionaries  of  every  shade  began  to  join  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  which  they  wished  to  control.  As  labour  is  exceedingly 
gullible,  they  were  only  too  successful.  Very  soon  the  trade  unions 
abroad  fell  under  the  influence  of  Socialists,  Communists  and 
anarchists,  and  in  course  of  time  emissaries  from  the  Continent 
captured  in  the  same  manner  the  British  trade  unions  as  well. 

For  a  long  time  German  Socialism  enjoyed  the  highest  pres¬ 
tige  among  the  revolutionaries  everywhere,  because  the  German 
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Social-Democratic  Party ,  which  had  obtained  more  than  4,tXX),000 
votes  in  1912,  stood  foremost  in  the  world  in  numbers  and 
organisation.  British  revolutionaries,  anxious  to  emulate  the 
Germans,  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  bureaucratic  Socialism 
as  in  Germany.  Power  was  to  be  obtained  by  orderly  means. 
The  democratic  form  of  government  was  to  be  preserved. 

For  decades  English  revolutionaries  had  been  inspired  by  Con¬ 
tinental  mischief-makers  and  had  endeavoured  to  copy  their  ways. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Government  by  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  and  their  retention  of  power  had  created  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impression  among  the  enemies  of  the  existing  order  in 
England.  Some  desired  to  ape  the  proceedings  of  the  Bolshevists 
from  conviction.  Others,  possessing  an  elastic  conscience,  were 
induced  by  Russian  money  to  advocate  a  revolution  on  the 
Russian  model. 

For  two  reasons  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  true 
character  of  the  revolutionary  labour  movement.  In  the  first 
place  the  great  majority  of  revolutionaries,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  have  exchanged  their  old  revolutionary  label  for  an 
industrial  one,  in  order  to  be  able  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  labour  movement  and  to  control  it.  Formerly  revolutionaries 
created  revolutionary  clubs  and  parties  which  advertised  their 
aims  by  their  very  name.  At  present  the  revolutionary  societies 
throughout  the  world  sail  under  a  false  flag.  They  choose  a  title 
which  contains  the  word  labour,  and  the  word  labour  appears 
prominently  in  the  titles  of  their  publications.  In  the  second 
place  revolutionary  labour,  like  Socialism,  is  Janus-faced. 
Socialists  and  other  revolutionaries  habitually  appeal  at  the  same 
time  to  the  idealism  of  the  large-hearted,  but  uncritical,  and 
pander  to  the  greed  of  the  mob.  The  great  characteristic  of  the 
revolutionary  labour  movement  is  its  duplicity.  It  aims  at  the 
overthrow  of  society  while  masquerading  as  honest  labour,  and 
it  preaches  idealism  while  bent  on  plunder.  In  accordance  with 
its  two  different  aims,  the  revolutionary  labour  parly  has  two 
sets  of  leaders.  The  moderate  public  believes  that  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  moderate,  fair-minded  and  patriotic  men,  such  as  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Henderson 
and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes.  However,  these  are  merely 
the  figureheads,  for  the  movement  is  directed  and  controlled  by 
the  advocates  of  violence  who  invariably  carry  the  nominal  leaders 
along  with  them. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  British  working  men  are 
moderate,  loyal,  thoroughly  patriotic  and  opposed  to  violence,  the 
British  labour  movement  has  become  essentially  revolutionary, 
because  men  bent  upon  revolution  have  captured  both  the 
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machinery  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  labour  Press.  Among  the 
leading  figures  in  the  trade  union  world  is  Mr.  Eobert  Williams, 
of  the  powerful  Transport  Workers’  organisation.  After  his 
return  from  a  visit  to  Eussia  he  published  a  pamphlet,  ornamented 
with  his  portrait,  in  which  he  praised  the  Bolshevist  rigime  and 
recommended  the  Bolshevisation  of  England.  His  booklet,  which 
was  published  early  in  1920,  contains  the  following  most  inter¬ 
esting  passages,  which  throw  a  powerful  light  upon  the  policy 
recently  followed  by  British  organised  labour  and  which  ex¬ 
plain  it : — 

“  Purcell  and  I  and  others  have  returned  from  Russia  to  offer  such  encour- 
ggement  as  we  may  to  the  attempts  to  form  a  definite  Communist  Party  based 
upon  the  unalterable  conception  of  proletarian  or  working-class  dictatorship. 
The  influence  of  definitely  Socialist  organisations  upon  the  vast  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  past  has  been  small  because  of  the  exclusiveness  of  Socialist 
teaching.  We  have  to  make  it  increasingly  clear  to  the  workers — and  especi¬ 
ally  the  manual  workers — that  there  is  no  hope  of  any  real  improvement  in 
their  economic  status  unless  and  until  they  break  tbe  vicious  system  of  capi¬ 
talism  which  exploits  them.  We  have  to  show  them  that  Proletarian  Dictator¬ 
ship  can  only  come  by  means  of  the  assumption  of  control  of  the  mines, 
factories,  workshops,  railways,  docks,  and  means  of  production  and  transport 
generally.  Every  intelligent  trade  unionist  must  be  noade  the  centre  of 
organisation  and  propaganda  of  the  idea  of  the  proletarian  control  of  industry. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  within  a  year,  the  membership  of  the  New  Com¬ 
munist  Party  should  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Russia,  namely,  650,000  members.” 

With  refreshing  candour  Mr.  Williams  points  out  that  the 
revolutionary  leaders  in  the  background  of  the  labour  movement 
constitute  its  real  force,  and  that  the  respectable  figureheads,  who 
nominally  control  the  Socialist  labour  movement,  are  merely 
playing  a  futile  part  similar  to  that  played  by  that  pitiful  figure 
Kerensky.  He  states  in  the  pamphlet  mentioned  : — 

“  Someone  who  knows  the  foremost  figures  in  European  bourgeois  and 
Socialist  politics  as  well  as  any  other,  said  quite  recently,  ‘  The  three  greatest 
men  alive  to-day  are  Lenin,  Bela  Kuu,  and  Smillie.  .  .  .’ 

“  Those  who  are  directing  tbe  policy  of  Soviet  Russia  and  also  the  Third 
International  are  fully  convinced  that  most  or  all  the  factors  which  operated 
to  bring  about  tbe  economic  collapse  in  Russia  are  operating  to  bring  about 
similar  effects  in  Western  Emope.  Everything  which  can  be  known  is  duly 
observed  relating  to  the  class  struggle  and  its  intensification,  especially  in 
industrial  disputes  and  the  unending  fight  for  the  share  of  the  product  between 
Capital  and  Labour.  Lenin  foresees  that  inevitably  there  must  be  established 
in  Great  Britain  a  Labour  Government  or  Labour-plus-some-other-Party 
Coalition.  He  says  that  Clynes,  Thomas,  Henderson,  and  perhaps  Macdonald 
and  Snowden,  must  have  their  opportunity  as  Kerensky  and  his  colleagues 
had  in  Russia.  But  he  is  positive  this  attempt  will  produce  as  little  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  working-class  as  the  Noske-Scheidemann  Government  in  Ger¬ 
many.” 

Early  in  1920,  when  Mr.  Williams  went  to  Eussia  and  when 
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his  pamphlet  was  written,  a  struggle  was  going  on  between  * 
Russia  and  Poland.  The  friends  of  Bolshevism  throughout 
Europe  hoped  that  the  Russian  armies  would  overthrow  the 
Polish  State,  invade  Central  and  Western  Europe,  Bolshevise  the 
Continent,  and  carry  the  revolution  across  the  Channel  to 
England.  Mr.  Williams  wrote  with  scarcely  disguised  joyous 
expectation  : — 

“  No  army  ever  fought  in  a  cause  worthier  tiian  that  which  inspires  the 
Red  Soviet  Army  of  Russia.  .  .  .  Far-reaching  events  are  pending  in  Eastern 
Europe  which  will  have  the  profoundest  efiEeot  upon  the  Western  nations. 

We  have  seen  the  Red  Armies,  and  white  we  were  in  Russia  we  realised 
that  the  Poles  w'ould  not  writhstand  their  military  efficiency  coupled  with 
their  physical  and  moral  energy.” 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Williams  represented  not  merely  the  views 
of  a  few  extremists,  but  those  of  the  most  powerful  trade  unions, 
was  shown  shortly  afterwards  by  the  attitude  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  Labour  and  of  the  Labour  Party  as  a  whole.  Early 
in  August,  1920,  the  Russians,  having  defeated  the  Polish  armies, 
advanced  rapidly  upon  Warsaw.  The  Polish  capital  seemed 
within  their  grasp.  It  seemed  likely  that  within  a  few  weeks 
Bolshevism  \vould  conquer  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Monsieur  Millerand  consulted  with  a  view  to  save 
Poland  and  all  Europe  from  the  Bolshevist  flood.  Organised 
labour  immediately  prepared  to  make  such  action  impossible  and 
to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the  Bolshevists.  On  August  9th  a 
special  emergency  meeting  was  held  by  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  the  National  Executive  of 
the  Labour  Party,  and  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party,  and  a 
resolution  was  carried  instructing  the  executive  committees  to 
proceed  to  London  for  a  national  conference  and  advising  them 
to  direct  members  to  “down  tools”  upon  orders  from  that 
conference. 

The  celebrated  Council  of  Action  was  appointed.  It  was 
dominated  by  revolutionaries,  but  it  contained  also  some  of  the 
moderate  figureheads,  such  as  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas.  The  Council  of  Action  called  upon  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  met  the  threatening  demands  made  upon  . 
him  with  the  caustic  remark  :  “We  have  not  a  Soviet  established 
in  this  country  yet.”  A  special  conference  of  all  the  labour 
organisations  took  place  on  August  13th.  It  resolved  to  endorse 
the  formation  of  the  Council  of  Action  and  to  authorise  it  “to  call 
a  general  strike  whenever  circumstances  might  require.”  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  mild  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  moved  the  first 
resolution.  Mr.  Robert  Williams  declared  significantly  :  “It  may 
be  necessary  that  you  should  be  summoned  to  sit  regularly  as  a 
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Committee  of  National  Safety.”  Mr.  Smillie  ‘‘welcomed  the 
Russian  Eevolution,”  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Bromley,  of  the  powerful 
trade  union  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Action,  stated  a  few  days  later  at  Sheffield, 
according  to  the  Daily  Herald  of  August  17th  :  ‘‘I  have  just 
come  from  London,  where,  for  purposes  of  peace  and  war,  the 
fifteen  of  us  have  practically  taken  over  the  government  of  the 
country  in  this  particular  issue.”  On  August  16th  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  E.  Clynes  explained  and  defended  in  Parliament  the  formation 
of  a  frankly  revolutionary  body  which  was  to  control  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas  stated 
that  the  Council  of  Action  was  meant  to  be  ‘‘a  challenge  to  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  country.”  The  Daily  Herald  of  August 
14th  had  explained  : — 

“  The  Council  of  Action  is  entrusted  definitely  with  the  executive  power 
to  call  out  ut  a  moment’s  notice  and  without  question  this  or  that  section 
of  the  Labour  movement.  It  can  organise,  and  is  prepared  to  organise, 
complete  control  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  that  domestic  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commodities  which,  in  the  last  resort,  determines  policy.” 

The  so-called  Council  of  Action  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Central  Soviet,  superseding  Parliament  and  the  regular  Govern¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  model,  and  local  Soviets, 
called  local  Councils  of  Action,  were  immediately  set  up  in  all 
important  localities  wffiich  w’ere  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
new’  central  authority.  Communists  and  anarchists  forced  them¬ 
selves  into  these  councils  hoping  that  the  overthrow  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  was  at  hand.  The  victory  of  the  Poles  miraculously 
saved  this  country  from  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  Dictatorship 
of  the  Proletariat  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  precedent. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  netw’ork  of  revolutionary  organisa¬ 
tions  which  was  created  in  August,  1920,  in  accordance  with  pre¬ 
parations  which  had  carefully  been  thought  out  long  beforehand, 
is  still  in  existence,  and  that  the  revolutionary  elements  hope  that 
at  the  psychological  moment  it  will  be  available  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  State  and  of  the  democratic  regime.  The  Com¬ 
munist  Review  of  May,  1921,  just  published,  is  a  periodical  for 
the  propagation  of  Bolshevism  in  England.  It  states  in  an 
article  headed  ‘‘What  are  the  Soviets?”: — 

“  On  the  solitary  occasion  on  which  a  general  strike  for  political  purposes 
was  threatened  in  Great  Britain — during  the  Russian  crisis  of  August,  1920 
—a  network  of  Councils  of  Action  sprang  up  all  over  the  country,  took  the 
lead  of  the  protest  movement,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  acted  as  the  only 
efficient  public  authority,  centrally  and  locally,  had  matters  come  to  a  general 
strike.  And  yet  these  bodies  were  for  the  most  part  hastily  constituted  amal¬ 
gamations  of  indirectly  representative  trades  councils  and  definitely  sectional 
political  parties;  not  infrequently  their  nucleus  and  most  active  section  was 
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formed  by  an  entirely  non-representative  and  self-constituted  body — the  local 
Hands-Off  Russia  Committee.” 

The  well-informed  writer  of  this  article  tells  his  readers  that 
the  power  of  the  State  can  be  seized  only  by  the  rapid  and  ruth¬ 
less  action  of  a  determined  minority,  that  at  such  a  moment  no 
time  is  left  to  count  votes  : — 

”  It  W8k3  neglect  of  this  truth,  the  frittering  away  of  precious  time  on 
elections,  that  destroyed  the  Paris  Commune — the  first  attempt  by  the  workers 
themselves  to  control  their  affairs.” 

He  remarks  regretfully  that  so  far  the  British  workers  have 
never  attempted  to  seize  the  power  of  the  State  by  force,  and 
holds  up  the  Bolshevist  coup  as  an  example  to  be  followed 

”  The  logical  culmination  of  this  assumption  of  State  duties — the  orgauisa. 
tion  of  a  defensive  force,  the  seizure  of  all  factories  and  public  buildings, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  w’orkers'  dictatorship — has  never  taken  place  in 
this  country.  ...  In  1917,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  many  more  similar 
bodies  throughout  the  country,  it  was  the  Petrograd  Soviet  alone  that  in  the 
long  run  challenged,  fought,  and  defeated  the  Provisional  Government  in  the 
contest  for  State  power  and  thus  became  the  highest  authority  in  the  country. 
And  the  Petrograd  Soviet  itself  was  not  by  any  means  formally  representative 
of  all  the  workers  in  the  city.  In  return,  however,  it  had  an  enormous  ad  van- 
tage  over  its  opponents.  It  had  the  confidence  of  the  industrial  working 
masses,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  line  of  action  it  took  up;  and  by  that  wgn 
it  conquered.” 

Bolshevism,  both  in  Russia  and  in  England,  w’here  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  called  Communism,  because  that  word  is  supposed  to  sound 
more  respectable  and  is  likely  to  deceive  the  unwary  who  would 
fight  Bolshevism  to  the  death,  is  not  democratic,  but  is  anti¬ 
democratic.  It  strives  to  make  use  of  the  organised  workers,  who 
at  heart  are  moderate,  democratic  and  opposed  to  violence,  hoping 
to  overthrow  established  authority  with  their  help.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  have  by  no  means  given  up  hope  to  effect  that 
revolution  which  had  failed  to  materialise  in  August,  1920.  They 
are  preparing  everything  for  another  attempt,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  they  have  organised  an  extraordinarily  powerful 
agitation.  The  advocates  of  Bolshevism  control  practically  the 
entire  labour  Press,  and  in  innumerable  articles,  pamphlets  and 
speeches  the  workers  are  told  that  Russia  is  the  very  paradise 
of  labour,  and  they  are  urged  to  seize  power  and  to  establish  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  regardless  of  the  will  of  the 
majority.  That  agitation  has  become  particularly  insistent  during 
the  great  coal  strike,  which  was  intended  to  be  converted  into  a 
general  strike  that  w’ould  lame  the  country  and  enable  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  in  the  background  to  equal  the  exploits  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky.  That  may  be  seen  by  the  perusal  of  the  revolutionary 
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Press,  which  disguises  its  true  aims  by  masquerading  as  the 
spokesman  of  British  labour.  Practically  all  the  revolutionary 
papers  published  in  this  country — and  their  number  is  large — 
disguise  their  true  character  by  names  which  are  intended  to 
mislead.  In  The  Worker,  the  Organ  of  Workers’  Committees, 
Scotland,  which  is  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  Bolshevism  and 
the  preaching  of  revolution,  we  read  on  April  9th,  under  the 
heading  “Be  Prepared  ! ’’  : — 

"  The  magnificent  spirit  already  manifested  by  the  rank  and  file  railway- 
men  and  other  workers  towards  the  unscrupulous  lock-out  of  the  miners 
promisee  to  create  a  condition  of  things  approximating  to  a  revolutionary 
situation  in  Britain.  Capitalism  is  almost  helpless;  it  becomes  more  hope¬ 
lessly  demoralised  every  day.  Its  executive,  the  present  Government,  is  the 
most  unpopular,  indeed  detested.  Government  since  the  Liverpool  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  industrial  and  financial  crises  to-day  have  no  precedent  in 
British  capitalist  history.  Anything  might  happen  at  any  moment  to  bring 
this  ghastly  and  bloodstained  system  to  its  well-merited  ruin.  Realise  this 
and  keep  cool.  The  immediate  task  is  to  build  up  your  unofficial  committees. 
‘  All  power  to  the  workers’  committees  '  (Soviets)  might  ring  out  any  day 
now.  Three  or  four  millions  of  men  locked  out,  on  strike,  or  unemployed, 
is  a  phenomenon  this  country  has  never  experienced.  It  means  a  strangle¬ 
hold  on  an  already  decadent  system,  and  a  crisis  of  unparalleled  magnitude 
to  the  workers  themselves.  Be  prepared  and  set  up  your  committees  at  once 
—don’t  wait  until  the  collapse  occurs.” 

Solidarity,  the  official  organ  of  the  Workers’  Committee  move¬ 
ment,  proclaimed  in  its  issue  of  April  15th,  in  specially  large 
type  : — 

‘‘  Shops  Stewards’  and  Workers’  Committees,  unofficial  bodies.  Councils  of 
Action  must  be  set  up.  Let  the  working-class  show  end  demonstrate  their 
own  power  and  importance.” 

On  April  29th  Solidarity  wrote  : — 

“  In  every  country  except  one  the  workers  will  be  meeting  under  the  same 
shadow  as  yours.  The  capitalist  system  has  brought  the  same  for  the  workers 
in  other  countries  as  it  has  brought  here — unemployment,  lower  wages,  longer 
hours,  and  the  gene^l  reduction  in  the  workers’  standard  of  living.  In  every 
country  except  one — Russia.  .  .  . 

“  Why  do  the  official  elements  in  the  Trade  Unions  repudiate  any  alliance 
with  the  Russian  workers?  Because  the  Russian  workers  have  overthrown 
their  capitalists;  because  the  Russian  w’orkers  are  sending  out  a  call  to  you 
to  have  done  with  compromise,  and  to  unite  with  them  and  the  conscious 
workers  of  other  countries  in  an  International  based  on  the  class  struggle. 
The  Right  Wing  Trade  Union  leaders  in  this  country  do  not  like  to  face  the 
facts;  they  prefer  negotiations  with  the  capitalist  executive  in  Downing 
Street,  ending  time  after  time  in  a  ‘  settlement,’  which  is  a  defeat  for  the 
working-class.  They  try  to  blind  you.  They  try  to  prevent  you  from  seeing 
that  the  capitalist  class  is  united  in  its  determination  to  pull  down  your 
wages  and  to  cripple  your  organisations.  They  try  to  prevent  the  working- 
class  from  uniting  in  its  own  defence.” 
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The  Communist  of  April  30th  contains  on  page  3  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  large  type  worded  as  follows  : — 

“  The  print  of  this  issue  of  the  Communist,  based  on  the  actual  orders 
received,  amounts  to  60,000  copies.  The  average  for  the  past  five  weeks 
is  49,000  per  week." 

The  Communist,  which,  like  so  many  of  the  extremist  papers, 
has  a  very  considerable  circulation,  gave,  in  the  issue  mentioned, 
the  constitution,  aims  and  objects  of  the  British  Communist 
Party,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  affiliated  to  the  Communist 
International,  which  means  the  Moscow — the  Bolshevist— Inter¬ 
national,  in  the  following  words  : — 

“  The  name  of  the  Pai'ty  shall  be  the  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Party  is  affiliated  to,  and  adheres  to  the  Statutes  and  Theses  of,  the 
Communist  International. 

‘‘  The  objective  of  the  Party  is  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  Uepubuc 
of  a  socially  and  economically  equal  people.  It  works  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  present  system  of  wage  slavery  through  a  social  revolution,  and  holds 
this  to  be  Pre-eminently  the  task  of  its  existence.  It  seeks  by  Education 
to  win  the  adhesion  of  the  masses  to  Communism,  and  by  Agitation  to  spur 
the  workers  on  towards  the  Social  Revolution. 

“  As  a  method  of  attaining  the  Social  Revolution,  the  Communist  Party 
urges  the  adoption  by  the  workers  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Soviet  or  Workers’ 
Council  system  so  successfully  applied  ia  Russia. 

‘‘As  a  necessary  means  of  achieving  the  transition  from  capitalism  to 
Communism  the  Party  stands  for  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.  It 
realises  that  capitalism  will  challenge  every  inch  of  the  ground  covered  by 
the  advancing  working-class,  and,  aware  from  the  experience  of  history  of  the 
dangers  of  coimter-revolution,  it  holds  the  dictatorship  of  the  revolutionary 
masses  to  be  the  only  safeguard  against  subversive  conspiracy  and  counter¬ 
revolution. 

‘‘  The  Communist  Party  will  devote  itself  to  the  immediate  work  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  masses  in  the  principles  of  Communism.  It  will  conduct  an 
unflinching  campaign  against  the  power  of  capitalism,  and  relentlessly  strive 
by  industrial  organisation,  agitation,  and  revolutionary  political  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  action,  to  urge  the  w'orking-class  on  towards  revolution. 

“  Membership  of  the  Communist  Party  is  open  to  all  who  accept  the  Theses 
and  Statutes  of  the  Communist  International.  The  Party  claims  from  its 
members  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  general  will  of  the  organisation,  and 
insists  upon  the  subordination  of  all  other  interests  to  those  of  the  Communist 
Party.  It  expects  of  its  members  that  they  will  impose  a  self-discipline,  and 
that  they  will  respond  to  the  Party’s  demands  and  needs." 


Dozens  of  similar  statements  might  easily  be  given. 

The  only  labour  daily  is  the  Daily  Herald.  It  has  a  large 
circulation.  It  stated  in  its  May  Day  Number  that  in  September. 
1920,  its  circulation  had  risen  to  392,869,  that  it  had  declined 
when  the  price  was  doubled,  and  that  the  most  recent  certified 
net  sale  was  235,787  a  day.  That  paper  may  be  considered  a 
trade  union  journal  inasmuch  as  it  is  largely  financed  with  trade 
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union  funds  and  as  some  of  the  most  prominent  trade  union 
leaders  share  in  its  management  and  direction.  Its  eulogy  of 
Bolshevism,  and  the  admiration  of  its  editor  for  Lenin,  whom 
he  met  in  Kussia,  is  well  known,  and  the  unsavoury  episode  of 
the  Russian  jewels  destined  for  the  support  of  the  paper  is  in 
everybody’s  memory.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the 
Daily  Herald  prints  the  revolutionary  proclamations  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  large  type  in  the  shape  of  advertisements.  The  trade 
unions  publish,  at  32,  Eccleston  Square,  a  monthly  entitled 
British  Trades  Union  Review.  That  periodical  specialises  not 
only  in  preaching  class  hatred,  but  reprints  without  "comment 
articles  and  reports  issued  by  the  Bolshevists  and  designed  to 
depict  Russian  conditions  as  ideal  and  to  foment  revolution  in 
this  country. 

The  duplicity  or  the  lack  of  character  of  the  supposedly 
moderate  leaders  of  labour  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  tacitly 
approve  of  Bolshevism,  for  they  do  not  oppose  it.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  on  their  part  to  expel  the  revolutionaries  or  to 
expose  them.  On  the  contrary,  many  so-called  moderate  men 
support  the  Bolshevist  agitation  either  secretly  or  openly.  The 
Fabian  Socialists  supply  the  revolutionary  elements  with  facts 
and  figures,  with  articles  and  speeches.  The  front  page  of  the 
Workers'  Dreadnought  of  April  23rd,  for  instance,  is  monopolised 
by  an  article,  “Mining  as  a  Sweated  Trade,”  by  Sir  Leo  Chiozza 
Money.  The  remaining  pages  of  that  paper  are  filled  almost 
completely  with  “  An  Open  Letter  to  Lenin,”  with  a  long  eulogy 
of  Bolshevism  entitled  “Soviet  Russia — As  I  Saw  it  in  1920,”  by 
Sylvia  Pankhurst,  with  an  appreciative  critique  of  a  book  of 
Lenin’s,  and  with  other  Bolshevist  propaganda. 

The  facts  previously  given  suffice  to  show  that  extremists  of 
the  most  dangerous  type  are  controlling  the  British  labour  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  wish  to  bring  about  a  revolution  on  the 
Russian  model.  They  know  quite  well  that  Englishmen  can  be 
expected  to  destroy  the  established  order  only  if  maddened  by 
hunger  and  want.  Therefore  they  strive  to  inflict  the  utmost 
suffering  upon  the  working  masses.  With  this  end  in  view  they 
have  brought  about  strike  after  strike  in  the  hope  that  un¬ 
paralleled  misery  will  reduce  the  British  workers  to  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  which  the  Russian  workers  were  in  1917. 
Communist  agitators  have  for  a  long  time  concentrated  upon  the 
mining  industry,  because  they  know  that  they  can  bring  the 
whole  economic  life  of  the  country  to  a  standstill  by  stopping 
the  working  of  the  mines.  Unfortunately  their  attempts  have 
been  only  too  ably  supported  by  some  of  the  miners’  leaders. 
The  statement,  “the  three  greatest  men  alive  are  Lenin,  Bela 
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Kun  and  Smillie,”  contained  in  the  pamphlet  of  Robert  Williams 
previously  quoted,  is  significant  and  portentous. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  labour  movement  are  moderate, 
sane,  loyal  and  patriotic  men,  others  are  time-servers,  and  others, 
again,  are  revolutionaries  of  the  most  dangerous  type.  As  the 
extremists,  who  are  working  in  collusion  with  Moscow,  had  not 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  entire  machinery  of  the  labour 
organisations,  they  resolved  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  nominal 
leaders  to  the  utmost  by  a  campaign  of  terrorism,  by  accusing 
them  of  cowardice,  venality  and  treachery.  Solidarity  of 
April  22nd  stated  : — 

“  There  is  no  hope  in  the  ballot  box.  Wage  slaves  have  onl}’  one  weapon, 
the  weapon  of  their  industrial  power.  .  .  .  Your  representatives,  your  well- 
paid  leaders,  have  waxed  fat  in  discussing  your  wages  and  your  conditions 
with  your  enemy,  the  boss.  They  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  discussing 
among  themselves.  Discussion,  conference,  talk,  will  not  help  yc)u.  Action 
is  your  only  hope.  Your  leaders  have  refused,  and  will  continue  to  refuse,  to 
act.  You  must  act.  .  .  .  They  will  not  fight,  these  leaders.  They  will 
accept  heli-fire  and  brimstone  for  you,  just  as  long  as  you  pay  your  con¬ 
tributions  and  keep  them  in  their  jobs." 

The  nominal  leaders  of  the  trade  unions  are  attacked  both 
generally  and  individually.  On  April  9th,  when  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  railway  workers  would  come  out  on  strike  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  miners,  the  Communist  published  a  long  article 
throwing  doubt  upon  the  reliability  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  other 
leaders,  in  which  we  read  : — 

"  Thej'  make  fine,  fierce  speeches,  these  ‘  leaders.’  But  watch  what 
Thomas  does,  not  what  he  says.  Watch  hia  hands,  don't  watch  his  mouth. 
And  watch  those  ‘  leaders.'  " 

When  the  railway  and  transport  workers  refused  to  strike  the 
Communist  and  other  papers  accused  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Robert  Williams,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin,  and 
practically  all  the  labour  representatives  in  Parliament,  of 
treachery,  and  the  Communist  of  April  23rd  brought  out  a  two- 
page  cartoon  depicting  “The  Last  Supper,”  with  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  H.  Thomas  as  Judas.  The  May  issue  of  the  Communist  Beview 
plainly  stated  that  the  miners  had  been  betrayed  by  the  other 
sections  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  called  for  the  overthrow’  of 
democracy  and  Parliamentarism,  and  for  a  revolution  on  the 
Russian  plan  : — 

"  The  criminal  betrayal  of  the  miners  by  the  Triple  Alliance  reveals  some¬ 
thing  more  deep-rooted  in  the  modem  Labour  movement  than  mere  personal 
cowardice  and  treachery.  The  miners’  strike  has  demonstrated  that  we  have 
reached  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  industrial  organisation.  .  .  . 

"  The  modem  mass  strike  becomes  a  challenge  to  the  parliamentary  form 
of  government.  It  tests  the  stability  of  capitalist  society.  This  explains 
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lliu  average  trade  uiuou  leader,  trained  in  the  sectional  method  ol  con¬ 
ducting  local  strikes,  cannot  lead  the  masses  on  the  modern  industrial  battle¬ 
field. 

“  The  events  ol  the  ^ast  few  weeks  prove  that  these  leaders  caimot,  and 
dare  nut,  direct  the  mass-strike.  The  new  conditions  demand  new  leaders 
with  a  revolutionary  policy  and  with  dauntless  courage.  Such  leadership  can 
only  come  from  the  Communists  who  are,  at  present,  so  busily  at  work  spread¬ 
ing  tile  doctrines  of  the  Hed  Trade  Union  International  among  the  industrial 
workers  of  Britain.” 

Alter  having  insinuated  themselves  into  the  labour  organisa- 
tious,  communists  and  anarchists,  whose  only  work  consists  in  the 
incitement  to  crime,  are  endeavouring  to  destroy  British  democracy 
and  the  trade  unions,  both  of  which  they  are  constantly  holding 
up  to  contempt.  We  read,  for  instance,  in  the  Workers’  Dread¬ 
nought  oi  April  30th,  which  is  a  Bolshevist-anarchist  paper  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  labour  organ  ; — 

“  Advice  to  the  Wouking  Cnvss. 

"  It  is  your  duty  to  keep  the  cupitalist  system  going.  There  always  have 
beeu  rich  and  poor,  and  there  always  will. 

“  Pay  your  Trade  Union  officials  as  much  as  possible;  they  will  then  feel 
like  gentlemen.  The  more  you  pay  them,  the  harder  they  will  work  to  keep 
the  capitahsts  on  your  backs. 

“  Never  do  any  thinking  for  yourselves.  Let  your  Trade  Union  officials 
make  all  the  rules  for  you. 

"  Never  attend  a  branch  meeting.  You  might  get  to  know  too  much 
about  your  Trade  Union  leaders. 

“  Never  read  a  Socialist  paper  or  pamphlet.  Make  a  point  of  only  reading 
the  CapitaUst  Press.  You  want  to  hear  all  the  lies  possible  about  your  own 
class. 

“  If  the  wife  complains  that  she  cannot  keep  house  on  your  wages,  tell 
her  that  she  is  living  in  a  free  country,  and  has  the  right  to  stsurve. 

“  Never  listen  to  Socialist  speakers.  They  want  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  for  the  workers. 

“  Yours  is  a  good  old-fashioned  union.  Keep  it  as  it  is,  so  that  you  can 
fight  all  the  other  unions. 

“  Never  listen  to  any  truck  about  ‘  one  big  union,’  or  ‘  organising  accord¬ 
ing  to  industry,’  or  ‘  class-war.’ 

”  Advice  to  Laboob  Leadebs. 

“  Keep  the  present  system  going  by  every  means  in  your  power.  It  pro¬ 
vides  you  with  a  good  berth. 

“  Forbid  any  mention  of  class- war. 

‘‘  Encourage  every  effort  to  bring  masters  and  men  together.  Talk  con¬ 
stantly  of  ‘  industrial  peace.’ 

“  Get  as  many  fat  jobs  as  possible.  You  don’t  wimt  the  men  to  call  you 
a  ‘  twicer.’ 

“  Make  your  union  affiliate  with  the  Amsterdam  Yellow  International. 
You  may  as  well  get  some  of  the  pickings. 

‘‘  Keep  in  with  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  the  thing.  International 
Capitalism  for  ever  I 

“  Avoid  a  strike  imless  you  are  quite  certain  that  the  men  will  lose. 

“  If  a  general  strike  looks  like  being  successful,  despite  all  you  have  been 
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able  to  do  on  the  contrary,  you  may  yet  save  the  situation  and  get  your  wage- 
slaves  back  to  work  for  the  master-class  by  talking  about  democracy  and  the 
ballot-box. 

‘‘  Advice  to  the  Labour  Party. 

“  Keep  the  present  capitalist  system  going.  It  provides  you  with  good 
jobs. 

“  Never  embarrass  the  Government.  Remember  that  you  are  the  bulwarks 
of  Capitalist  Imperialism.  Talk  much  about  ‘  making  Germany  pay.’ 

“  Set  up  as  many  industrial  boards  as  possible  in  the  country,  so  that  the 
masters  and  men  can  be  brought  together  in  a  friendly  way.  This  will 
take  the  fighting  spirit  out  of  the  men. 

“  Talk  much  about  the  many  blessings  of  democracy.  This  makes  the 
workers  forget  that  they  are  now  enjoying  the  one  blessing  that  democracy 
has  always  given  them — the  Right  to  Starve. 

“  Tell  as  many  lies  as  you  can  about  the  Soviet  system  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  Communists  in  Russia.  Remember  that  it  is  a  workers'  government  in 
Russia.  If  we  got  a  workers’  government  here,  you  would  have  to  take 
your  coats  off.” 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Communist  before  me  is  that  of  May  7th. 
It  brings  a  two-page  article  in  specially  large  type,  superscribed 
“If  the  Leaders  Fail,  the  Workers  Must  Take  Action  Them¬ 
selves.”  We  read  in  it  :  — 

"  Workers,  it  is  your  turn  now  to  attack  1  Start  preparing  at  once. 
See  that  there  is  a  workers’  committee  in  every  workshop,  mill  and  factory. 
Link  these  committees  up  in  every  industrial  area  with  a  workers’  general 
committee,  which  shall  act  as  the  potential  strike  committee  for  your  area. 
Get  this  local  area  committee  in  touch  with  the  National  Workers’  Com¬ 
mittee  movement.  In  many  cases  works  and  district  committees  are  already 
in  being.  Get  the  network  complete  at  once.  .  .  . 

“  Capitalism  must  go.  We  shall,  as  sane  people,  have  no  choice  but  to 
reconstruct  our  industrial  and  social  system.  We  shall  make  it  impossible  to 
have  any  more  of  these  outbreaks  by  the  employing  class,  and  we  shall  build 
a  system  based  on  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  worker,  to  replace  the  system 
based  on  dictatorship  and  robbery  by  the  shirker. — Then  the  General  Strike 
w'hich  we  foreshadow  means  Revolution?  Certainly.  If  we  start  a  General 
Strike  we  are  bound,  as  sensible  people,  to  remove  the  cause  of  strikes.  The 
cause  is  capitalism.  Capitalism  has  already  overstayed  its  time.  We  shall 
sign  its  death  certificate  when  we  come  together  in  the  General  Strike.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  committees  we  set  up  in  our  works  and 
districts  must  be  prepared  for  something  more  than  organising  strikers.” 

The  Bolshevists  at  the  back  of  the  labour  movement  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  trade  unions,  Parliament,  democracy  and  the  State. 
They  have  brought  the  workers  almost  to  desperation  by  creating 
widespread  unemployment,  and  they  wish  to  inflict  still  greater 
sufferings  upon  them  in  order  to  drive  them  mad,  for  Englishmen 
can  be  expected  to  act  as  the  tools  of  Lenin  only  when  crazed 
by  misery  and  want.  The  Government  was  probably  not  unaware 
of  the  conspiracy  which  is  gradually  unfolding  itself,  and  wisely 
determined  to  mobilise  a  force  for  defence.  The  danger  is  by 
no  means  past.  Both  Government  and  public  must  remain  on 
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the  alert.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  to  disregard  the 
activities  of  the  revolutionaries  and  to  consider  them  as  of  no 
account.  Only  a  few  extracts  have  been  given  from  a  few  revolu¬ 
tionary  papers.  The  Bolshevist  publications  in  this  country  are 
very  numerous,  and  liundreds  of  highly  trained  Bolshevist 
speakers  and  organisers  are  working  strenuously  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution  many  eminent 
Russians  despised  the  agitators  and  sneeringly  said  that  they 
would  be  stifled  by  their  own  poison  gas.  Timely  energy  might 
have  saved  Russia,  and  it  may  save  this  country  from  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  that  unfortunate  land.  Study  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  in  this  country  causes  me  to  believe  that  an 
attempt  to  effect  a  revolution  and  to' impose  upon  the  nation  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  will  probably  be  made  before  long. 
The  time  for  preventive  action  has  arrived. 


POLITICUS. 


FROM  NORTH  SEA  TO  PACIFIC  :  THE  NEW  NAVAL 

PROBLEM. 


The  danger  in  which  the  Oversea  Dominions  stand  is  that  their 
interests  may  be  ignored  by  the  Mother  Country,  with  its  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  population,  trade,  and  wealth,  now  that  the  centre 
of  naval  gravity  has  shitted  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Pacific.  If 
the  various  questions  which  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Empire  at  their  meeting  in  London  this  month 
are  carefully  review^ed,  it  must  be  apparent  that  none  approaches 
in  importance  the  settlement  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  naval 
interests  of  the  British  peoples,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  but  mainly  living  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are 
to  be  protected  in  future. 

Seven  years  ago  vast  naval  forces  were  being  concentrated  in 
the  North  Sea  for  the  “inevitable  war.”  It  was  realised  by 
students  of  naval  history  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
the  British  and  German  Fleets  in  the  North  Sea  would  decide  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire ;  if  the  British  Fleet  were  defeated, 
every  Dominion,  every  Crown  Colony  and  every  Dependency 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Germany.  That  peril  was  recognised 
in  the  Mother  Country,  and  it  was  reflected  by  the  Admiralty  in 
communications  to  successive  Imperial  Conferences ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  Mother  Country  was  left  by  the  Dominions  to  bear 
at  the  chief  strategic  point  the  burden  of  the  Empire  without 
assistance,  with  the  sole  exception  of  New  Zealand,  during  the 
critical  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  The 
Canadian  people,  rejecting  all  proposals  for  co-operation — and 
specifically  Sir  Robert  Borden’s  plan  for  contributing  three 
Dreadnoughts  to  the  British  Fleet — had  no  naval  contribution  to 
offer  when  the  struggle  opened ;  two  old  and  ineffective  cruisers, 
the  Niobe  and  Rainbow,  with  a  few  gunboats,  constituted  what 
passed  for  the  Navy  of  the  Dominion.  Australia  had  refused 
to  assist  the  Mother  Country  in  what  was  destined  to  be  the 
main  theatre  of  the  naval  war,  and  had  established  the  "Royal 
Australian  Navy  ” ;  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  consisted  of 
the  battle-cruiser  Australia,  three  protected  cruisers — the  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane — six  destroyers,  and  two  sub¬ 
marines.  Newfoundland,  sparsely  populated,  had  little  choice 
of  action ;  she  accepted  assistance  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  maintaining  a  force  of  Naval  Reservists  raised 
locally.  South  Africa,  having  taken  part  in  successive  Imperial 
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Conferences  without  reaching  a  basis  of  effective  co-operation, 
was  contributing  a  sum  of  d£86,000  to  the  “general  maintenance 
of  the  Navy,”  and  otherwise,  apart  from  the  recruitment  of  a 
small  number  of  naval  reservists,  made  no  effort  to  aid  the  Mother 
Country  in  bearing  the  naval  burdens  of  the  Empire.  New 
Zealand,  which  had  always  been  foremost  in  recognising  the 
essential  unity  of  the  seas,  was  not  only  contributing  annually 
a  sum  of  s6100,000  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  but  had  built 
at  her  own  cost  the  battle-cruiser  New  Zealand  as  a  unit  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  India,  which  once  possessed  naval  forces  of  her 
own,  had  become  prosperous,  but  was  satisfied  wuth  making  an 
annual  payment  of  £100,000  for  the  “maintenance  of  His 
Majesty’s  ships  in  Indian  waters,”  in  addition,  of  course,  to 
recouping  the  Home  Government  for  the  expense  incurred  in 
suppressing  the  arms  traffic  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  paying  for 
the  troop  services  conducted  by  the  Admiralty. 

In  these  various  ways  the  oversea  portions  of  the  British 
Empire  recognised,  or  failed  to  recognise,  the  imminence  of  the 
peril  which  confronted  them  all,  in  common  with  the  Mother 
Country,  as  year  by  year  Germany  added  to  her  Fleet  as  the 
complement  to  the  greatest  Army  any  country  had  hitherto  re¬ 
cruited  and  equipped.  When  the  cloud  burst,  not  over  Europe 
only,  but  over  the  world,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  every  Dominion 
evinced  its  anxiety  to  render  any  help  within  its  power,  whether 
by  sea  or  by  land,  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  who  was  at 
last  recognised  as  the  enemy  of  the  whole  of  the  British  peoples. 
All  the  fine-spun  theories  of  the  constitutionalists — the  rights 
of  independent  States,  the  equipoise  of  representation  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  so  on — were  forgotten  in  the  emergency.  The  Empire 
became  a  political  unit,  and  unity  was  preserved  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Ministers  representing  the 
Dominions  assisted  in  making  the  Peace.  The  Dominions  were 
also  recognised  as  “members”  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

No  statistics  can  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Dominions  threw'  themselves  into  the  struggle  by 
land.  Their  whole  manhood  was  placed  at  the  service  of  liberal 
civilisation ;  the  military  authorities  had  only  to  ask  to  receive 
as  large  a  number  of  men  as  any  Dominion  could  furnish  to  use 
them  as  was  thought  best  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause. 
Before  the  struggle  closed  Australia  was  mourning  the  loss  of 
59,330  men  ;  the  Canadian  deaths  numbered  66,625 ;  New  Zea¬ 
land  had  offered  up  16,136  of  her  sons;  while  8,830  men  from 
South  Africa,  Newfoundland,  and  other  Colonies,  had  laid  down 
their  lives.  When  the  historian  of  the  future  passes  judgment 
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on  the  military  effort  by  land  of  the  Dominions,  he  will  not  fail  ' 
to  note  that,  though  their  combined  population  was  little  more  i 
than  one-seventh  that  of  the  United  States,  they  left  on  the  ' 
stricken  field  140,933  dead  as  compared  with  115,660  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  No  words  can  exaggerate  the  debt 
which  the  world  owes  to  these  sparsely  populated  and  young 
nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  for  the  contribution  which 
they  made  to  the  eventual  victory  of  the  Allied  troops.  i 

But  the  deciding  factor  in  the  wmr  wms  sea  power.  The 
struggle  proved  that  the  sea  controls  the  land.  Naval  warfare  is 
a  higher  art  than  land  warfare.  Naval  force  cannot  be  improvised  ' 
as  military  force  by  land  can  be  improvised.  In  a  naval  sense 
the  British  Empire  was  able  to  exercise  little  influence  by  sea 
during  the  war.  If  the  British  Fleet,  provided  almost  exclusively 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  had  not  secured  from  the  first 
a  working  command  of  the  ocean  communications,  not  a  soldier 
from  the  British  Isles  could  have  gone  to  the  rescue  of  France 
in  her  hour  of  peril  in  August,  1914 ;  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  stationed  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Egypt,  India 
and  elsew'here,  could  not  have  been  concentrated  in  the  decir’ve' 
theatres ;  and  the  valour  of  the  youth  of  the  Dominion"  would 
have  been  fruitless,  since  not  a  man  could  have  been  transported 
overseas.  Everything,  tangible  and  intangible,  which  the  British 
peoples  throughout  the  w’orld  valued,  depended,  first  and  last, 
upon  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  the 
other  squadrons  under  the  White  Ensign  which  held  the  second 
greatest  navy  of  the  w’orld  in  check.  The  people  of  New  Zea m 
land,  with  a  population  comparable  to  that  of  Lancashire,  had' 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  alone  of  the  oversea  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire  had  contributed  an  effective  unit — the  battle¬ 
cruiser  New  Zealand— to  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  few  ships  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  after  doing  useful  duty  in  the 
Pacific,  eventually  crossed  the  Equator  to  support  the  essential 
force  in  European  waters.  Canada  had  no  contribution  of  ships  to 
make,  but  sent  some  men  for  service  with  the  Fleet.  Newfound¬ 
land  and  South  Africa  were  similarly  placed.  As  an  effective 
fighting  unit  by  sea  the  British  Empire,  dependent  upon  its  sea 
communications,  was  caught  unprepared.  In  varying  degree,  the 
Dominions,  as  well  as  India,  had  failed  in  the  years  before  the 
w'ar  to  make  adequate  preparations  to  support  the  naval  burden. 

In  these  circumstances,  practically  the  whole  weight  of  defence 
of  the  sea  interests,  the  supreme  interests,  of  the  440,000,000 
people  of  the  British  Empire  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
40,000,000  people  of  Great  Britain,  for  Ireland  has  made  no 
financial  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Fleet  for 
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many  years.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  spear¬ 
head  of  the  German  Navy  was  welded  and  sharpened  within 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  British  Isles,  and  that  the  mass  of 
the  British  nation  was  brought  to  realise  that  in  piling  up  their 
naval  armaments  at  an  enormous  cost,  keeping  step  with  Ger- 
many,  they  were  assuring  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  safety 
of  all  the  peoples  paying  allegiance  to  the  one  throne.  Between 
1894  and  1914  naval  expenditure  rose  from  £17,500,000  to 
£51,500,000.  Protests  were  raised  by  the  National  Liberal 
I  Federation,  by  the  Labour  Party,  and  by  pacifists  generally,  but, 
year  by  year.  Parliament,  reflecting  the  statesmanship  of 
successive  Governments,  honoured  the  bills  presented  by  the 
I  Admiralty.  And  thus  it  happened  that  when  the  war  opened  it 
I  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  little  body  of  islanders,  living  close  to  the 
I  armed  continent  of  Europe,  to  take  upon  themselves,  with  little 
assistance  from  the  Dominions,  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
sea  communications  of  the  Empire,  the  free  passage  of  which  lay 
at  the  foundations  of  every  hope  of  victory. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  war,  the  German  Fleet,  as  well  as  the  Fleets 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  Bussia,  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
Owing  to  their  preoccupation  in  the  struggle  by  land,  France 
and  Italy  no  longer  count  as  first-class  naval  Powers.  The  rela¬ 
tive  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  in  European  waters  is  greater 
to-day  than  at  any  previous  period,  in  spite  of  the  policy  of  rigid 
economy  which  has  been  adopted  since  the  Armistice  was  signed. 
It  is  important  that  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  on 
coming  to  London,  as  well  as  our  kith  and  kin  whom  they 
represent,  should  realise  the  tendency  of  recent  naval  policy. 
The  action  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Admiralty  during  the 
past  tw'o  or  three  years  may  be  summarised  briefly  : — 

(1)  No  capital  ship  has  been  laid  down  for  five  years,  and  no 
cruiser,  destroyer,  or  submarine  since  the  Armistice. 

(2)  When  the  Armistice  came,  the  contracts  for  617  vessels, 
then  in  course  of  construction,  were  cancelled,  and  the  material 
which  had  been  prepared  was  destroye<l  in  the  cause  of  economy. 

(3)  Upwards  of  200  obsolescent  or  obsolete  ships  of  war  of 
various  types  were  disposed  of. 

(4)  The  number  of  officers  and  men,  which  stood  at  151,000 
in  1914,  wdll  by  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year  have  been 
reduced  to  121,700. 

(5)  Whereas  in  1914  this  country  had  thirty-eight  capital  ships 
in  full  commission,  the  number  has  now  been  reduced  to  sixteen. 

(6)  The  squadron  in  South  American  waters  has  been  with¬ 
drawn,  and  cruisers  have  been  recalled  from  the  North  Atlantic 
and  South  African  Squadrons. 
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(7)  One  of  the  destroyer  flotillas  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  has  been 
placed  in  reserve. 

(8)  Two  of  the  Royal  Dockyards— Pembroke  and  Haulbowline 
— are  being  closed ;  and,  lastly — 

(9)  Eight  more  capital  ships  are  now  being  disposed  of, 
reducing  the  number  from  thirty-eight  to  thirty  (the  intention 
being  to  keep  fourteen  of  the  older  ones  in  reserve) ,  and  only  four 
of  the  discarded  vessels  are  to  be  replaced  by  new  construction. 

The  Government  on  its  own  initiative,  and  with  the  support 
of  the  nation,  has  abandoned  the  Tw’o-Power  Standard  which 
this  country  had  maintained  for  over  a  century,  in  theory  if  not 
always  in  practice,  and  it  has  also  cancelled  the  standard  of 
60  per  cent,  superiority  over  Germany  in  Dreadnoughts.  The 
latter  standard  w’as  actually  higher  than  the  Two-Power  Standard, 
because  Germany  was  considerably  more  than  twice  as  strong  in 
Dreadnoughts  as  the  next  most  considerable  naval  Power.  In 
place  of  these  old  formulae,  this  country  has  adopted  a  One-Power 
Standard — i.e.,  that  the  British  Navy  shall  not  be  inferior  in 
strength  to  that  of  any  other  Power.  The  Admiralty  are  inter¬ 
preting  the  new  standard  “  in  no  mechanical  spirit  ”  nor  with 
insistence  upon  “numerical  equality,”  At  the  same  time,  making 
allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  comparable 
Naval  Estimates,  1921-22,  amount  to  about  £34,500,000,  whereas 
in  1914-16  they  stood  at  £51,500,000. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  Journal  of  the  Parliaments 
of  the  Empire^  that  the  peoples  of  the  Dominions  are  very  im¬ 
perfectly  informed  of  the  recent  trend  of  British  naval  policy, 
and  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  the  Admiralty  to  agree  to  a 
revision  of  the  naval  standard  and  a  drastic  reduction  of  naval 
expenditure.  The  explanation  of  our  comparatively  modest 
naval  budget  is  to  be  found  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  15th  last  during 
a  debate  on  Imperial  Defence.  “It  is  too  much,”  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  remarked,  “to  ask  these  small  islands,  with  the  gigantic 
burdens  they  are  bearing,  and  hearing  very  gladly,  to  undertake 
themselves  the  whole  burden  of  the  defence  of  this  gigantic 
Empire  in  every  sea,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  alike.”  The  Two- 
Power  Standard  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  Navy  Estimates 
ruthlessly  pruned  down,  because  the  British  taxpayers  are  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  bear  the  burden  which  has  hitherto  rested 
upon  them.  The  sea  problem,  nevertheless,  remains  the  pre¬ 
dominant  problem,  “The  w’ar,”  as  Mr.  Asquith  has  admitted, 
“has  made  no  change  in  the  fundamental  fact  that  of  the  great 

(1)  An  invaluable  publication  issued  quarterly  by  the  Empire  Parliamentarj’ 
Association  and  edited  by  Sir  Howard  d’Egville. 
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communities  of  the  world  we  are  most  dependent  upon  sea  power, 
not  only  because  of  our  vulnerability  to  attack  at  many  points 
and  in  so  many  different  quarters,  but  still  more  because  here 
at  the  centre  we  have  to  draw  our  main  supply  of  food  and  raw 
material  from  overseas.”  Dominion  statesmen,  if  they  would 
serve  then  own  peoples,  must  realise  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  no  longer  rich.  It  is  carrying  a  great  weight  of  debt  which 
is  impeding  industry ;  if  cannot  afford  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  naval  armaments  which  it  supported  in  the  past.  The  post¬ 
war  fleet  may  have  to  be  still  further  reduced  under  the  urgent 
demand  for  national  economy. 

In  these  circumstances  the  danger  in  which  the  Dominions 
’  stand  is  that  they  may  be  deserted  by  the  Mother  Country.  The 
centre  of  naval  gravity  has  been  shifted  by  events  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  may  reveal 
less  interest  in  the  defence  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific  than 
they  did  when  menace  confronted  them  in  the  North  Sea.  If 
they  prove  as  little  concerned  over  the  Pacific  problem  as  the 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominions  were  over  the 
North  Sea  problem,  what  then?  No  one  would  imagine  from  a 
perusal  of  recent  speeches  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Oversea 
Dominions  that  any  danger  existed  of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Kingdom  failing  to  recognise  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the 


The  dominant  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  politicians  oversea 
appears  to  be  that  the  Mother  Country,  in  overbearing  mood,  is 
bent  upon  filching  away  from  the  Dominions  their  autonomous 
powers  of  government — which  were  conceded  them,  not  in 
response  to  threats,  but  as  voluntary  acts — in  return  for  some 
form  of  co-operative  naval  effort  which  will  relieve  the  British 
taxpayer.  Their  rights  as  self-governing  nations  are  in  no  danger 
and  never  have  been.  While  concentrating  attention  on  this 
baseless  fear,  m^y  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  Dominions  are 
closing  their  eyes  to  the  movement  of  not  unimportant  sections  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  forget  that  there 
are  politicians,  proclaiming  themselves  “progressive”  in  thought 
and  act,  and  professing  little  love  for  the  Empire,  w  ho  still  remain 
faithful  to  the  old  belief  that  the  Mother  Country  has  little  to  gain 
from  the  Imperial  connection,  and  that  it  would  best  serve  her 
interests  if  one  Dominion  after  another  fell  away  from  the  parent 
tree  like  ripe  fruit.  That  was  the  doctrine  preached  by  Cobden 
and  others  in  the  middle  of  the  Victorian  era,  and,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  poverty  in  the  Home  Land,  it  may  become  once  more  an 
^tive  force.  As  every  speaker  and  writer  is  led  by  his  own 
experience  to  realise,  large  masses  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  armed  with  the  vote,  are  apt  to  question  the 
value  of  the  Imperial  connection.  In  what  does  that  connection 
consist,  or,  rather,  how  do  they  regard  it?  In  varying  degrees, 
the  Dominions  have  erected  barriers  against  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its  Free  Trade  policy,  the  barriers 
being  lower  in  the  case  of  British  than  of  foreign  goods;  thev 
make  no  contribution  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Empire-^ 
to  central  government,  including  the  Crown  ;  to  naval,  militarv 
and  air  defence  ;  to  diplomatic  representation  ;  to  consular  offices. 
They  have  stoutly  maintained  that  there  can  be  no  taxation 
for  Imperial  purposes  in  their  regions,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  accepted  representation  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet, 
have  joined  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  and  have  successively  urged  their  recognition  as  “mem¬ 
bers  ”  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  condition 
is  therefore  one  of  representation  without  taxation.  It  is 
understandable  that  large  masses  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  Empire,  fail, 
in  these  circumstances,  to  evince  sympathy  with  an  Imperial 
ideal  wdiich  appears  to  leave  the  Mother  Country  to  bear  the 
main  weight  of  the  obligations  of  Empire,  while  the  Dominions 
enjoy  most  of  the  privileges*  of  Empire.  “For  five  centuries,” 
a.s  a  Canadian  statesman  has  admitted,  “the  patient,  toiling 
British  taxpayer  has  paid  the  bill  and  paid  it  with  cheerful  coun¬ 
tenance  and  so  far  without  grumbling.”  ^  The  possibility  of  the 
feeling  that  the  Dominions  are  not  “pulling  their  weight” 
developing  until  it  affects  ix)licy  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed 
in  view  of  the  financial  straits  to  which  the  British  taxpayers 
have  been  reduced.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  these  sentiments 
are  shared  at  present  by  a  comparatively  small  part  of  tbe  com¬ 
munity,  but  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  will  turn  men’s  minds  in  the  Mother  Country  towards 
Imperial  affairs.  They  will  be  led  to  analyse  the  present 
situation  in  the  knowledge  that  no  mean  part  of  the  nationtd 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  devoted  to  Imperial  purposes. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  imminent  possibility  of  a  widespread  move¬ 
ment  back  to  the  standpoint  of  many  British  statesmen  of  the 
’sixties,  when  they  looked  forward,  without  regret,  to  the 
“colonies”  of  those  days  asserting  their  full  independence,  with 
a  consequent  release  of  the  Mother  Country  from  many  costly 

(l)  In  the  same  speech  this  Canadian  Minister  declared,  “Can  you  find  in 
history  a  more  sublime  figure  and  instrumentality  of  great  and  powerful  good 
worked  in  so  unselfish  a  way  and  borne  so  cheerfully  and  unstintingly  by  the 
few  millions  of  people  who  live  in  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea  f  To  some,  and 
I  confess  to  mjrself,  it  is  time  for  very  shame’s  sake  that  we  did  something  and 
did  something  adequate.” 
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responsibilities.  Those  are  considerations  which  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind  by  Dominion  statesmen  when  they  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  existing  situation  and  to  discuss  the  readjustments,  con¬ 
stitutional  and  financial,  to  be  made  in  the  future. 

The  outstanding  problem  of  the  British  peoples  is  that  of 
naval  defence.  The  British  Empire  lives  on  and  by  the  sea  ;  its 
frontiers  are  sea  frontiers ;  its  lines  of  communication  for  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial  and  social  purposes  are  maritime.  Under 
normal  conditions,  which  are  those  of  peace,  the  highways  of 
the  British  Empire  are  free  from  peril ;  but  when  war  comes  the 
command  of  the  sea  must  be  secured  as  the  first  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  the  British  peoples.  .In  the  conditions  which 
now  exist,  with  the  Great  War  as  the  event  of  the  past,  the 
solution  of  the  naval  problem  of  the  Empire  has  become  a  matter 
of  more  immediate  concern  to  the  people  of  the  Dominions  than 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  centre  of 
gravity  has  shifted  from  European  waters  to  the  Pacific.  If  all 
the  navies  of  Europe  were  to  combine  against  the  British  Fleet, 
there  is  an  assurance  that  it  would  triumph,  so  great  is  the 
margin  of  strength.  So  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  concerned,  the  naval  menace  which  confronted  them  at  their 
doors  for  so  many  years  has  been  laid ;  the  pathway  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  w'ell  as  the  great  Imperial  route  eastward  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  suggests  no  dangers  to  them.  The  scale  of  their 
naval  preparations,  though  relatively  smaller  than  ever  before, 
is  more  than  adequate,  if  the  responsibilities  of  Empire  be 
ignored.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  fleets  of  the  Continental 
Powers  have  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  only  force  of 
the  first  class  in  the  Western  hemisphere  is  that  under  the  White 
Ensign. 

So  far  as  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  are  concerned,  the 
naval  problem  has  consequently  been  solved,  but  the  Imperial 
naval  problem  still  remains.  On  the  two  sides  of  the  Pacific 
the  United  States  and  Japan  are  feverishly  building  great  fleets. 
The  standard  of  expenditure  of  these  two  countries  upon  their 
naval  defences  is  higher  than  has  ever  been  known  in  Europe. 
That  twin  movement  cannot  fail  to  influence  British  naval  policy, 
since  the  Pacific  is  evidently  destined  to  be  the  cockpit  of  world 
policy  in  the  immediate  future.  The  British  Empire  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  Eastern  Empire ;  two-thirds  of  its  population  looks  out 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  that  two-thirds  contributes  at  present 
little  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  naval  forces  on  which 
security  must  depend.  That  is  the  bald  fact  which  will  con¬ 
front  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire  when  they  meet  in 
London.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  British  Ministers  convincing 
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Dominion  Ministeib  of  the  need  for  naval  defences ;  the  position 
is  that  Dominion  Ministers  have  to  make  British  Ministers,  and 
through  them  the  electors  on  whose  support  they  must  rely, 
understand  that  the  Pacific  problem  is  a  real  one  and  that  it 
calls  as  urgently  for  co-operative  effort  as  did  the  North  Sea 
problem  in  the  past.  Then  the  Mother  Country  was  left  to  bear 
the  burden  at  the  strategic  centre  with  little  or  no  assistance. 
What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Mother  Country  now  that  the 
centre  of  naval  gravity  has  shifted  to  the  Pacific?  That  is  the 
question  to  which  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  must  supply  an 
answer.  It  will  have  the  advantage  of  learning  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British  Cabinet  the  line  of  policy  which  this 
country,  as  the  predominant  partner,  will  be  prepared  to  follow, 
and  no  doubt  the  Admiralty,  through  Lord  Lee,  will  submit  the 
advice  of  the  Sea  Lords  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  that  pohcy 
can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  ships  and  men. 

The  ground  for  the  forthcoming  discussion,  as  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  has  ex¬ 
plained  ,  has  already  been  prepared ;  the  British  Government  has 
“put  its  cards  on  the  table.”  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  7th,  Mr.  Hughes  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  British  Government  has  definitely  decided 
that  the  Mother  Country  can  no  longer  accept  the  sole  responsi- 
bihty  for  protecting  the  sea  interests  of  the  British  peoples,  and 
himself  took  a  bold  line  with  reference  to  Australia’s  attitude 
towards  the  problem  of  naval  defence. 

“  The  British  Navy,”  he  remarked,  ”  is  not  needed  for  the  defence  oi 
Britain  alone,  but  of  the  whole  Empire,  including  the  Dominions.  Britain 
has  told  us  plainly  she  cannot  any  longer  bear  the  expense  of  maintaining 
this  great  navy,  and  that  the  Dominions  must  share  the  burden.  No  request 
could  bo  mere  reasonable,  and  for  us  there  is  no  alternative  but  particip*- 
tion  in  a  scheme  of  Imperial  Naval  Defence  in  which  we  play  our  allotted 
part  and  contribute  our  due  quota.  1  am,  of  course,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  naval  defence  from  the  standpoint  of  Australia.  1  think  the 
position  of  New  Zealand  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  same.  The  safety 
of  Australia  rests  upon  an  adequate  naval  force.  The  Conunonwealth  cannot 
provide  this  from  its  own  resources,  and  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
no  longer  afford  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  navy  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  whole  Empire,  and  has  informed  idie  Dominions  that  she  expects 
them  to  bear  their  fair  share.  That  is  the  position,  and  it  leaves  no  room 
for  argument,  except  as  regards  the  nature  and  details  of  the  scheme  to 
be  adopted.  Any  scheme  of  Imperial  naval  defence  must  necessarily  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  defence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  future  of  Australia 
will  be  decided.” 

Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  has  similarly 
made  it  clear  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  seized  with  the 
gravity  of  the  problem.  He  has  announced  that,  while  he  will 
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not  commit  his  country  at  the  Imperial  Cabinet’s  meetings  to 
unavoidable  and  heavy  expense,  he  recognises  that  “the  time  is 
approaching  when  New  Zealand  must  assist  in  the  upkeep  of  the 
Imperial  Navy.”  He  added  that  “the  Government’s  policy  was 
that  New  Zealand  should  take  a  full  share  in  its  maintenance.” 
So  far  there  has  been  no  indication  of  the  line  which  General 
Smuts  will  take,  but,  in  view  of  the  result  of  the  recent  general 
election,  he  will  come  to  London  armed  with  full  powers  to  speak 
and  act  as  the  representative  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

What  will  be  the  attitude  towards  the  naval  problem  of 
Canada,  the  largest,  most  thickly,  populated,  and  most  wealthy  of 
the  Dominions?  Canada  is  washed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific;  and  to  the  South  she  has  a  frontier,  three  thousand 
miles  long,  protected  by  the  ties  of  friendship  which  for  a  century 
past  have  existed  between  her  and  the  United  States.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  Canada  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa.  She  does  not  exist  in  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  isolation  or  share  the  other  Dominions’  sense  of  peril. 
Moreover,  the  naval  issue  in  Canada  has  become  involved  in  the 
controversies  of  parties,  as  recent  debates  at  Ottawa  remind  us. 
The  Opposition,  and  particularly  the  representatives  of  the  French 
Canadians,  are  suspicious  of  the  trend  of  Imperial  policy. 
Ministers,  with  what  success  is  not  apparent,  have  atteinpted  to 
lay  “the  ghost  of  some  central  organisation  that  must  necessarily 
be  brought  into  existence  and  have  conferred  upon  it  power  to 
dominate  Canada,  if  Canada  ventures  to  assert  her  national 
status.'’  The  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  this 
Dominion  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  evidence  that  there  is 
any  general  recognition  of  the  change  in  the  naval  situation  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  war.  This  and  every  other 
Imperial  question  appears  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  strange 
illusion  that  a  conspiracy  is  on  foot  to  abridge  the  freedom  of 
the  Canadian  people  in  the  management  of  their  external  as  well 
as  their  internal  affairs.  Even  the  existence  of  the  Governor- 
Generalship  is  criticised  in  some  quarters  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  Canadian  people,  although  the  appointment  is 
made  by  the  King,  not  less  the  Sovereign  of  Canada  than  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Arthur  Meigheh) 
has  abstained  from  giving  any  indication,  such  as  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Massey,  of  the  course  which  he  will 
adopt  when  the  Conference  deals  with  the  question  of  naval 
policy,  and  his  most  recent  statement  suggests  that  he  may  refuse 
to  discuss  it.  He  has  contented  himself  with  stating  that  “any 
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proposal  resulting  from  the  Conference  and  affecting  Canada  must 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.” 

What  is  the  naval  problem?  It  is  for  the  Dominions  to  decide 
whether  their  maritime  interests  in  the  Pacific  require  defence, 
and,  if  they  decide  that  such  defence  is  necessary,  they  must 
come  to  close  quarters  with  the  question  of  the  means  by  which 
it  shall  be  provided,  considering  in  due  sequence  money,  ships 
and  men.  The  more  closely  the  subject  is  analysed  the  more 
apparent  it  must  become  that  the  solution  can  only  be  found  in 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  seas  are  all  one.  To  the 
Imperial  Conference  in  1909  the  Admiralty  submitted  a  memor¬ 
andum,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  ; — 

“  If  the  problem  of  Imperial  naval  defence  were  considered  merely  as  a 
problem  of  naval  strategy  it  would  be  found  that  the  greatest  output  of  strength 
for  a  given  expenditure  is  obtained  by  the  maintenance  of  a  single  navy  with 
the  concomitant  imity  of  training  and  unity  of  command.  In  furtherance, 
then,  of  the  simple  strategical  ideal  the  maximum  of  power  would  be  gained 
if  all  parts  of  the  Empire  conti’ibuted  according  to  their  needs  and  resources 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Navy.” 

That  principle  was  enunciated  at  a  time  when  the  centre  of 
naval  gravity  was  the  North  Sea,  but  it  has  no  less  force  now 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  Pacific,  lor  the  war,  though  it 
has  infiuenced  tactics,  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  permanent 
principles  of  strategy.  Addressing  the  Imperial  Conference  on 
May  15th,  1912,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  suggested  that 
”  the  true  division  of  labour  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
daughter  States”  would  be  that  “we  should  maintain  a  sea 
supremacy  against  all  comers  at  the  decisive  point,  and  that  they 
should  guard  and  patrol  all  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire.”  The 
decisive  point  is  no  longer  the  North  Sea.  Under  the  Navy 
Estimates  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  protection  cf 
British  interests  in  European  waters.  The  problem  of  the  Pacific 
remains,  and  that,  it  is  apparent,  touches  the  interests  of  the 
Dominions  far  more  closely  than  it  touches  those  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  in  the  present  financial  year  are 
spending  nearly  £84,000,000  (net)  on  naval  defence.  That  ex¬ 
penditure  represents  a  heavy  charge  on  British  taxpayers,  and 
it  makes  no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  what  the  Dominions 
must  regard  as  adequate  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

How,  then,  is  this  problem  to  be  solved?  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  Dominions  by  individual  action  cannot  meet  the 
need,  and  it  is  also  evident  that,  acting  in  combination,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Mother  Country,  no  satisfactory  solution 
can  be  found.  Only  by  the  co-operation  of  all  sections  of  the 
Empire — the  Mother  Country,  the  self-governing  Dominions  and 
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India— can  a  reasonable  measure  of  defence  be  provided.  What 
is  required  is  a  scheme  of  cooperation  which  will  enable  the 
taxpayers  of  the  oversea  portions  of  the  Empire  to  join  hands 
with  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  without  infringing 
upon  the  individual  powers  of  the  several  States.  On  the  eve  of 
the  war,  it  was  suggested  that,  as  an  addition  to  the  forces  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  funds  furnished  by  the  United  Kingdom,  an 
Imperial  Service  Squadron  should  be  created.^ 

“  This  would  be  the  ‘  pivot  force  ’  of  the  Empire,  protecting  the  entrance  to 
the  Channel,  where  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  Five  Nations  converge,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  protecting  also  the  lines  of 
Atlantic  trade — the  trade  from  and  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  South 
America.  If  the  main  strategical  theatre  in  four  or  five  years’  time  became 
tlie  Pacific,  then  this  squadron  would  steam  south.  Naval  force  is  fluid;  it 
can  be  moved  rapidly  and  swiftly,  so  as  to  respond  to  policy.  The  squadron  to 
perform  this  duty  would  have  to  be  powerful  and  mobile — a  force  of  unrivalled 
strength.  It  has  been  suggested  ^  that  it  might  be  composed  as  follows,  its 
approximate  cost  being  indicated  : — 

“  Eight  Dreadnought  cruisers,  each  mounting  eight  13.5-in.  guns  and  ten 
6-in.  weapons,  and  with  a  speed  of  28  knots.  Crews  (officers  and  men),  7,200; 
cost  of  ships,  jS16,500,000. 

“  Twelve  smaller  cruisers,  each  mounting  six  0-in.  gims  and  with  a  speed  of 
25  knots.  Crews  (officers  and  men),  5,000.  Cost  of  ships,  j£4,600,000. 

“Total  crews,  12,000;  total  expenditure  on  ships,  jB21,000,000. 

"  An  annual  payment  of  about  jC1,400,000  would  cover  interest  at  3  per 
cent.,  and  such  a  proportion  of  capital  as  in  twenty  years  would  extinguish 
the  capital  cost. 

"  The  outlay  on  upkeep,  including  the  pay  of  officers  and  men,  and  pro¬ 
spective  non-effective  charges,  such  as  pensions,  would  be  about  J01 ,600,000  a 
year. 

“Consequently,  for  a  sum  of  about  £3,000,000  annually  this  fine  squadron 
of  eight  Dreadnoughts  and  a  dozen  cruisers  coifld  be  maintained,  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years — by  which  time  their  fighting  value  would  have  been 
greatly  reduced — no  debt  on  them  would  remain.” 

It  was  urged  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mother  Country, 
the  provision  of  such  a  squadron  would  not  prove  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  Dominions.  The  post-war  capital  ship  will  mount 
15-inch  guns  instead  of  13'6-inch  guns;  the  cost  of  construction 
has  risen ;  and  the  charges  for  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  main¬ 
tenance  are  now  much  higher  than  they  were  nine  years  ago ; 
but  the  scheme  still  holds  the  field,  and  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  quote  the  arguments  with  which  it  was  recommended  for 
consideration  : — 

“  The  stumbling  block  hitherto  has  been  the  difficulty  of  arranging  that 
tuation  for  the  provision,  of  an  Imperial  Service  Squadron,  or  other  form  of 
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co-operative  naval  movement,  shall  cari^  with  it  some  measure  of  represents, 
tion.  This  difficulty  can  bo  easily  removed.  The  experience  of  Com. 
inittee  of  Imperial  Defence  points  to  the  solution  of  this  new  problem.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  recently  admitted  that  ‘  the  Admiralty  see  no 
reason  why  arrangements  should  not  be  made  to  give  to  the  Dominions  a  fujl 
measure  of  control  over  the  movements  in  peace  of  any  naval  forces  which, 
wUh  our  help,  they  may  bring  into  effective  existence.’  Indeed,  the  matter 
would  prove  a  comparatively  simple  one. 

“  One  solution  would  be  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Naval  Committee,  on 
which  the  Admiralty  would  be  represented  by  the  First  Lord,  the  First  Sea 
Lord,  smd  the  Second  Sea  Lord,  and  possibly  the  Controller,  who  has  to  do 
with  ship  design  and  armament,  and  to  which  each  Dominion  would  send  a 
representative  or  representatives,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  contribution. 
The  Imperial  Service  Squadron  would  be  under  the  general  authority  and 
control  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  its  management,  its  cruises,  and  its 
general  w'ell-being  under  peace  conditions  would  be  watched  over  by  the 
Ipiperial  Naval  Committee,  which  w'ould  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  as  the  cormecting  link  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions. 

“  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Imperial  Naval  Committee, 
apart  from  the  superintendence  of  finance,  would  be  the  arrangeinent  of  the 
cruises  of  the  ships.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  duty,  tie 
members  would  be  kept  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  close  touch  with  the 
movements  of  events  abroad,  and  in  this  knowledge  they  would  settle  the 
itinerary  of  the  Imperial  Service  Squadron.  If  the  sky  were  clear,  the  vessels 
might  cross  the  Atlantic  to  visit  Quebec  and  Montreal,  or  they  might  make  s 
world  tour,  showing  the  flag  in  Vancouver  and  in  the  great  seaports  of  the 
Antipodes,  and,  it  may  be,  calling  at  Dublin  and  Cape  Town.  Indeed,  this 
squadron’s  movements  would  be  a  new  link  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Dominions,  advertising  to  the  world  the  bonds  of  kinship  uniting  them, 
and  in  the  summer  these  ships  would  share  in  the  manceuvres  of  the  Royal 
Navy.’l 

Such  a  squadron  would  be  Imperial  in  its  composition  and 
in  its  duties.  “As  officers  and  men  from  the  Dominions  werp 
available,”  it  was  suggested,  “they  would.be  passed  into  this 
force  and  the  balance  would  be  supplied  by  the  Admiralty. 
Service  in  these  ships  would  be  regarded  as  privileged  service. 
Officers  and  men  would  have  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  cruises  would  not  only  provide 
unique  professional  training,  but  offer  a  continual  reminder  of 
the  great  political  truth  that  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions  are  joined  together  by  the  seas  far  more  closely  and 
cheaply  than  the  States  of  the  United  States  or  the  several 
countries  wffiich  now  form  the  German  Empire.  The  crews  and 
the  ships  would  be  Imperial ;  each  Dominion  would  provide  and 
actually  own  one  or  more  of  the  vessels,  wffiich  would  be  held  on 
lease  by  the  Imperial  Naval  Committee  for  the  Empire.  The 
vessels  w^ould  not  be  merged  in  the  general  service  of  the  Eoyal 
Navy,  but  would  be  held  distinct  and  separate.”  If  that  com¬ 
mendation  of  an  Imperial  Service  Squadron  were  to  be  revised 
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to-day,  the  only  change  which  would  have  to  be  made  wonld  be 
in  the  reference  to  the  German  Empire,  and  that  change  directs 
attention  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  German  Empire,  which  existed  in  1914  in  close  alliance 
with  Austria-Hungary,  the  North  Sea  problem  reached  its  solu¬ 
tion.  The  scheme,  however,  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  new 
situation.  It  represents  the  larger  patriotism  of  the  Empire. 
It  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Dominions,  satisfying  their 
natural  desire  to  take  some  share  in  the  control  of  the  men-of-war 
for  which  they  pay,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  interfere 
tfrith  the  general  administration  by  the  Admiralty  of  the  British 
Navy.  Nine  years  ago  it  was  remarked  that  “if  the  main 
strategical  theatre  became  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  then  the 
base  of  the  Imperial  Service  Squadron  would  be  changed ;  it 
^•ould  be  a  mobile  force  responding  instantly  to  the  call  of  the 
international  situation.”  The  international  situation  has  under¬ 
gone  a  dramatic  change,  as  Dominion  statesmen  must  realise, 
blit  the  ideal  still  remains  a  co-operative  movement  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  Imperial  Service  Squadron,  the  main  duty  of  which 
in  the  new  conditions  would  be  to  represent  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  British  peoples  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

.Naval  policy  and  foreign  policy  are  interdependent,  as  Mr. 
Hughes  has  admitted  in  his  forecast  of  the  course  which  he 
iatends  to  pursue  at  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Empire.  The  advisability  of  renewing  the 
Anglo-.Tapanese  Treaty  will  then  be  discussed.  The  bearing  of 
this  question  upon  the  naval  defence  of  British  interests  in  the 
Pacific  is  obvious,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  recognising  the  interdependence  of  naval  policy 
and  foreign  policy,  has  announced  that  he  xvill  strive  at  the 
Conference  for  “a  renewal  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  in  some 
such  form,  and  modified  as  shall  be  deemed  proper,  as  will  be 
acceptable  to  Britain,  to  America,  to  Japan,  and  to  ourselves.” 

"  It  inay  be  said  that  this  is  impossible.  It  may  be  so;  I  do  not  think  it 
is  inipbssible.  When  one  comes  to  the  alleged  causes  of  disputes  or  difficulties 
between  Japan  and  America,  those  differences  appear  to  be  trivial  compared 
with  the  tremendous  evil  which  war  would  inflict  upon  both  nations.  What 
do  the  Japanese  want?  They  want  to  hold  land  in  America,  and  the  right 
to  enter  the  United  States.  What  is  our  own  attitude?  For  our  attitude  is 
Tery  much  like  that  of  the  people  of  the  Western  States  of  America  towards 
Japan.  Indeed,  any  honourable  member  who,  like  myself,  has  been  to  the 
Western  States,  will  say  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  view  this  problem 
eye  to  eye.  What  have  the  Japanese  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  our  treat¬ 
ment?  First,  let  me  say,  speaking  now,  as  I  believe,  as  the  spokesman  of 
Australia  upon  this  matter,  that  we  desire,  above  all  things,  to  live  in  peace 
»nd  friendship  with  Japan. 
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“  It  is  utterly  wrong  for  the  Japanese  people  to  think  that  because  we  have 
passed  certain  laws  we  regard  them  as  our  inferiors.  We  do  not.  We  admire 
their  bravery  and  their  patriotism;  we  stand  amongst  those  who  are  loudest 
in  admiration  of  their  magnificent  achievements,  for  no  other  nation  has 
advanced  so  far  in  so  short  a  time.  But,  as  I  had  the  honour  of  telling  the 
Japanese  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference,  while  we  were  friends  of 
Japan,  and  while  we  considered  them  the  equals  of  ourselves,  we  do  not  always 
invite  our  friends  into  our  house.  We  have  our  ideals,  they  have  theirs. 

“  And  I  want  the  Japanese  people  to  understand  clearly  that  we,  the  Aus. 
tralian  people,  are  anxious  to  be  smd  to  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
them.  If  they  complain  of  any  act  of  ours  I  think  they  complain  without 
reason.  Let  me  remind  them  of  their  laws  in  relation  to  foreigners.  No 
foreigner  may  hold  land  in  Japan.  So  far  as  unskilled  labourers  are  concerned, 
these  may  not  reside  outside  the  foreign  settlements  except  with  the  permission 
of  the  Prefectual  Government.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  foreign  labourer 
is  excluded,  and  under  the  provision  just  alluded  to  Chinese  were  deported 
from  Japan.  Naturalisation  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  Japan, 
other  than  by  marriage  with  a  Japanese  person.  Our  treatment  of  Japanese 
will  compare  quite  favourably,  I  think,  with  their  treatment  of  foreigners  in 
general.” 

Mr.  Hughes  is  coming  to  London  to  urge  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  fmd 
that  the  Prime  Ministers  of  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
Canada  are  in  general  agreement  with  him.  It  appears  certain 
in  these  circumstances  that  a  new  Treaty  of  friendship  between 
the  British  Empire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Japan,  on  the  other, 
will  be  concluded,  and  concluded  in  a  form  which  should  commend 
itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
instrument,  wisely  framed  and  interpreted,  may  not  only  tend 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  Pacific,  but  will  govern  the  scale  of 
naval  armaments  to  be  supported  by  the  British  peoples  in  that 
vast  water  area.  As  the  Pacific  is  destined  to  become  the  cockpit 
of  world  policy,  and  as  the  British  Empire  is  predominantly  a 
Pacific  Empire,  the  British  peoples  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
be  unrepresented  by  adequate  naval  forces.  Local  navies,  how¬ 
ever  generously  encouraged,  cannot  solve  the  Pacific  problem; 
it  can  only  be  solved  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  an  Imperial  Service  Squadron 
still  offers  the  beat  hope  of  meeting  the  clamant  needs  of  the 
new  situation  without  infringing  upon  the  national  aspirations 
o?  our  kith  and  kin  overseas. 


Archibald  Httrd. 


NAPOLEON  AS  OPEEATIC  DIEECTOE. 


A  HUNDRED  years  have  gone  by  since  the  day  on  which  Napoleon, 
who  had  symbolised  a  whole  side  of  humanity,  died,  betrayed 
bv  fortune,  abandoned  and  despised  on  the  inhospitable  soil  of 
a  remote  island.  To  celebrate  the  centenary  of  this  superman’s 
death  pages  and  pages  will  be  added  to  the  thousands  of  works 
already  published  about  him  as  soldier,  hero,  politician.  First 
Consul  and  Emperor;  in  them  will  be  revived  once  more  the 
memory  of  the  little  Corsican’s  prodigious  activity  in  every  field 
—that  little  Corsican  who  rose  from  such  humble  origins  and 
attained  the  greatest  heights  after  twenty  glorious  years,  only 
to  fall  in  the  end  into  the  worst  abysses  of  moral  misery.  We 
shall  see  him  again  as  warrior,  diplomatist,  historian,  philosopher, 
memoir- writer,  critic,  psychologist,  lawyer  and  journalist;  once 
again  we  shall  see  him  as  the  little  half-starved  officer,  the  vic¬ 
torious  general,  the  mighty  sovereign.  But  these  visions  will 
be  called  up,  as  usual,  by  means  of  the  Souvenirs  of  the  Duchesse 
d’.\brant^s,  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Bausset,  Fouch4,  and  Mme.  do 
Remusat,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne,  Constant  and  Mile. 
Avrillon — that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  drawn  from  dubious  sources, 
and  made  up  of  incongruous  elements  tainted  with  calumny, 
rancour,  spite  and  prejudice.  Seen  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
years  the  great  figure  of  Napoleon  could  surely  be  judged  impar¬ 
tially  and  equitably,  stripped  of  all  the  ridiculous  legends  which 
have  distorted  it  to  such  an  unusual  extent.  But  it  would  be 
a  colossal  task,  sufficient  to  occupy  the  life-time  of  several 
specialists.  For  my  part,  in  order  to  counter  the  monstrous 
statement  that  “nowadays  there  is  nothing  which  we  do  not 
know  about  Napoleon,”  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  making 
known  a  Bonaparte  who  chose  as  lever  of  his  popularity  the  Opera, 
turning  himself  into  a  regular  director  of  this  theatre  which  was 
better  able  than  any  other  to  celebrate  each  stage  of  his  glorious 
ascent. 

Twenty  years  of  research  which  I  have  made  in  person,  not 
only  among  the  records  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  hut  also 
among  the  police  reports  and  the  archives  of  the  Opera,  enable 
me  to  display  the  figure  of  the  First  Consul  and  afterwards  of  the 
Emperor,  in  a  most  unexpected  light :  a  task  modest  in  itself,  but 
none  the  less  capable  of  adding  a  stone  to  the  Napoleonic  edifice. 
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From  1797,  after  the  glorious  Italian  and  Austrian  campaigns, 
General  Bonaparte  was  regarded  as  a  saviour  by  the  artists  of 
the  Opera,  who  were  then  going  through  hard  times.  Repre- 
sentations  from  the  Committee  and  individual  petitions  bear 
witness  to  their  boundless  admiration  and  confidence.  But  it  is 
from  the  time  of  the  Consulate  that  Bonaparte’s  direct  influence 
on  the  Theatre  de  la  Eepublique  et  des  Arts  becomes  noticeable. 
We  will  give  one  of  a  hundred  examples.  On  April  27th,  1799, 
Roederer  writes  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  Cellerier, 
manager  of  the  Opera:  “I  repeat,  citizen,  the  request  which  I 
haVe  made  to  you  for  the  repertory  of  the  Opera  ;  the  First  Consul 
insists  upon  having  it  submitted  to  him  on  the  Monday  morning 
of  every  week,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  evading  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  an  order.  I  also  rely  upon  it  that  no  change  will 
be  made  in  the  repertory  of  the  current  week,  and  that  nothing 
will  be  allowed  to  jx)stpone  the  performance  of  Semiramis 
announced  for  next  Tuesday.  My  salutations  ” ;  and  there  is 
a  note  to  the  effect  that  “The  repertory  once  settled,  the  actors 
will  conform  to  it.” 

To  anybody  who  has  studied  Bonaparte’s  style  no  doubt  is  , 
possible ;  it  was  he  who  dictated  this  letter.  It  shows  him  ready 
to  interfere  in  the  smallest  affairs  of  the  theatre.  Thus  on 
Jahuilry  24th,  1800,  a  woman  named  Labesse,  wife  of  Josephine’s 
coachman,  having  expressed  the  wish  to  obtain  a  position  as  box- 
opener  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  the  First  Consul  recommends 
Bourrienne,  his  private  secretary,  to  give  special  support  to  her 
request. 

A  few  days  later  he  invites  Dubois,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  to 
convey  the  following  note  to  the  Opera  Syndicate  :  “I  am  in- 
forined,  citizens,  that  in  some  theatres  of  this  conimune  [Paris] 
actors  take  it  upon  themselves  to  act  grotesque  and  immorul 
rSles  in  military  uniform,  arid  even  with  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  higher  grades.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  should  take  great 
care  that  the  uniforihs  of  our  warriors  should  only  be  worn  on 
the  stage  by  characters  whose  rdle  is  honourable.  I  further  piit 
it  to  you  that  everything  which  might  give  rise  to  a  false  im¬ 
pression  for  the  military  should  be  eliininated  from  the  pieces 
played  in  your  theatre.”  On  May  5th,  the  eve  of  his  departure 
on  his  second  Italian  campaign,  the  General  was  present  at  the 
fetst  performance  of  Hicuhe  at  the  Opera.  He  was  careful  to 
Appear  in  public  before  going  to  gather  fresh  laurels,  and  to 
deceive  the  marlcs  of  popular  approval.  He  had  only  just  re¬ 
turned  after  the  victory  of  Mdrengo  when  he  agaiii  appeared  at 
the  Opera  bn  July  7th.  M^hiil’s  Adrien  and  Gardel’s  ballet  La 
Ddnsdiname  were  heihg  givdh.  The  First  Consul  adroitly  coh- 
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gented  to  the  insertion  of  a  "'Chant  de  pictoixe”  in  the  first  act 
of  the  ballet,  which  gave  rise  to  an  enthusiastic  demonstration 
in  favour  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Austrians. 

Bonaparte  did  not  go  to  the  Opera  again  till  October  10th. 
But  on  that  day  in  particular  he  insisted  upon  going  because  he 
knew  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  assassinate  him.  He 
went  accompanied  by  Josephine,  and  simply  had  his  escort 
doubled.  During  the  performance  of  Porta’s  Les  Horaces  the 
conspirators  who  were  present  were  arrested  and  the  General 
withdrew,  amidst  a  demonstration  of  positive  adoration.  It  was 
to  this  that  he  attached  importance  above  all. 

The  police  redoubled  their  vigilance,  and  yet  on  December  24th, 
on  his  way  to  hear  the  first  performance  of  Haydn’s  Creation 
at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  the  First  Consul  had  a  miraculous  escape, 
an  infernal  machine  exploding  in  the  Kue  St.  Nicaise  less  than 
two  minutes  after  his  carriage  had  gone  by.  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  excitement  he  preserved  a  calm  demeanour,  his  con¬ 
versation  turning  chiefly  on  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  his 
favourite  Theatre.  Had  he  not  already  ordered,  at  the  end  of 
October,  that  in  “future  all  boxes  were  to  be  paid  for,  without 
exception.”  This  measure  gave  rise  to  an  enormous  commotion, 
each  man  vying  with  his  neighbour  in  resisting  the  First  Consul’s 
will.  The  Prefect  of  Police  showed  himself  one  of  the  most 
eager  to  oppose  his  master’s  imperative  order.  On  November  4th 
he  addressed  a  report  to  Bonaparte  explaining  to  him  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  was  that  he  should  have  a  box  at  his  disposal.  “This 
request  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,”  wrote  Bonaparte,  “seems  to 
me  reasonable.  I  request  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  report 
on  it.”  Dubois  continued  to  enjoy  his  box  provisionally.  But 
General  Mortier,  who  in  turn  petitioned  in  the  name  of  General 
Headquarters,  was  refused  the  prerogative.  Moreover,  on 
January  9th,  1801,  Bonaparte  wrote  direct  to  Chaptal,  Lucien’s 
successor  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  in  the  following  terms  : 
"Apart  from  the  reforms  to  be  made,  all  kinds  of  abuses  are 
reported  to  me.  In  future  no  free  boxes  are  to  be  granted,  on 
any  pretext  whatsoever.  I  have  just  given  an  order  to  the 
Intendant  of  my  household  to  pay  for  a  box  from  the  Ist  of 
Pluviose  (January  21st).  I  imagine  you  will  imitate  this  example 
in  the  case  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  instruct  the 
Government  commissary  not  to  grant  complimentary  tickets  to 
anybody  whatsoever.  My  salutations.  Bonaparte.”  The  direc¬ 
tor,  Cellerier,  then  set  himself  to  prove  to  the  Minister  that  “free 
tickets  are  bound  up  with  the  splendour  and  brilliance  of  all 
theatres,  and  especially  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  where  the 
auditorium  is  so  vast  that  without  free  tickets  even  4,000  francs’ 
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worth  of  takings  only  fill  a  third  of  the  room.”  ‘‘Another  very 
weighty  reason  is  that  of  inducing  foreigners  to  think  that  the 
Opera,  which  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  them  even  at  home,  is 
always  worthy  of  their  attention  and  curiosity,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
first  theatre  in  Europe.” 

The  First  Consul’s  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  would  not  let 
himself  be  convinced.  He  wished  to  try  the  experiment.  But 
seeing  the  miserable  result  yielded  by  the  performance  of  Alceste 
and  Hero  et  Liandre  on  January  16th  (only  978  francs  were 
taken),  he  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  system  of  favouritism  which, 
after  all,  served  his  own  interest.  He  even  pretended  to  be 
unaware  that  a  little  work  intended  to  celebrate  his  fame  was 
in  preparation,  though  Cellerier  was  writing  to  Chaptal :  ‘‘Citizen 
Minister,  kindly  notify  me  of  your  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
opera  entitled  La  Paix  (Flaminiu^  d  Corinth).  As  it  is  a  topical 
work,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  come  to  any  decision  as  to 
its  performance  without  your  consent  in  due  form.  The  work 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Jury ;  it  has  been  read  to 
Madame  Bonaparte,  to  whom  I  understand  that  it  gave  the 
greatest  pleasure.  But  since  it  is  a  political  piece  I  cannot  take 
it  upon  myself  to  put  it  on  without  your  order ;  and  as  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  not  profitable  enough  to  be  preferred  by  a 
director  to  works  of  a  kind  which  is  for  all  times  and  seasons, 
I  beg  that  you  will  send  me  your  orders  on  the  matter  w’ithout 
delay.  My  respectful  salutations.” 

Influenced  by  Josephine,  who  was  anxious  to  be  pleasant  to 
the  librettist,  Guilbert  de  Pix^r^court,  and  above  all  to  keep  up 
her  husband’s  reputation,  Bonaparte  permitted  the  production  of 
this  act  set  to  music  by  Kreutzer  and  Nicolo.  On  February  27th 
he  was  present  with  his  wife  at  the  first  performance — a  fact  not 
hitherto  mentioned  by  anybody.  The  presence  of  the  First 
Consul  brought  the  receipts  up  to  5,313  francs,  much  above  the 
average  at  that  time. 

Here  is  another  proof  that  there  was  no  detail  too  minute  to 
engage  Bonaparte’s  attention  :  Citizen  Jarry,  a  grenadier  in  the 
Consular  Guard,  was  invalided  on  account  of  wounds.  The  First 
Consul,  ever  indulgent  towards  his  veterans,  desired  that  Jarry 
with  his  mother  and  sister  should  be  employed  at  the  Theatre 
des  Arts.  They  were  found  places  immediately.  And  when  he 
was  informed  that  his  box-opener  was  a  tricoteuse  who  still  had 
relations  with  men  of  bad  character,  he  would  not  allow  her  to 
lose  her  place,  since  there  was  no  proof  that  she  was  dangerous. 
A  little  after  this  Bonaparte  dictated  a  note  directed  to  the  Prefect 
of  the  Palace.  It  instructs  him  to  look  to  the  personal  safety 
of  the  Consul,  but  to  do  so  secretly,  to  have  submitted  to  him 
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an  account  of  all  the  pieces  accepted  by  the  Theatre  des  Arts 
since  the  year  VIII.,  to  consult  Citizens  Eey  and  Lays  secretly 
as  to  the  singing  and  orchestra,  and  Citizen  Gardel  as  to  the 
dancing;  to  revise  the  list  of  pensions;  and  finally  to  call  for  a 
report  on  the  decorations  of  Proserpine,  “an  opera  in  which  he 
takes  the  greatest  interest.”  This  very  curious  document  also 
proves  the  direct  interest  taken  by  Bonaparte  in  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Opera. 

After  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  which  was  signed  with  England 
on  May  10th,  1802,  the  Council  of  Government  decided  that  a 
plebiscite  should  be  held  on  the  question  of  conferring  on  the 
General  the  consulate  for  life.  A  register  was  opened  at  the 
The&tre  des  Arts,  and  on  May  20th  it  was  handed  over  to 
Eoederer,  the  Councillor  of  State,  containing  305  votes  of  artists, 
superintendents  and  other  persons  attached  to  the  theatre,  who 
had  all  signed  in  the  afi&rmative.  In  December — by  which  time 
Bonaparte  was  possessed  of  the  personal  power — he  fixed  the 
subsidy  for  the  Opera  at  700,000  francs  and  reopened  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  boxes.  This  time  he  insisted  that  from  the  1st  of 
Nivose  (December  22nd)  the  officials  desiring  to  keep  their  boxes 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  them.  Dubois,  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  once  more  protested  in  fairly  sharp  terms :  “If  the  First 
Consul,”  he  writes  to  M.  de  Lu^ay,  “considers  that  the  nature 
of  my  functions  and  public  utility  do  not  necessitate  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  I  shall  have  no  personal 
reason  for  keeping  my  box  at  the  Opera.”  Then  Bonaparte 
granted  Dubois  his  box,  but  always  on  condition  that  the  price 
(4,500  francs)  shall  be  charged  on  the  police  estimates;  then, 
once  more  setting  an  example  himself,  he  paid  16,000  francs  for 
boxes  Nos.  1  and  2  on  the  lower  tier  and  Nos.  1  and  2  on  the 

I  first  tier — that  is  to  say,  for  twenty-six  places.  Cambacferes  (the 
Second  Consul)  and  Lebrun  (Third  Consul)  each  paid  7,500  francs, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  5,000,  Lucien  7,400,  Junot  3,600,  de  Lu^ay 
5,(X)0,  the  British  Ambassador  5,833  francs  for  box  No.  43  on 
the  first  tier,  and  so  on. 

At  the  beginning  of  1803  Bonaparte  expressed  to  Morel,  the  new 
director,  his  displeasure  at  several  abuses  and  cases  of  negligence  : 
“The  leading  artists  play  far  too  seldom,  and  the  repertory  is 
often  changed  owing  to  their  fault.  The  execution  of  the  songs 
by  the  chorus  is  very  careless,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  women ; 
they  often  sing  out  of  tune  and  hardly  ever  keep  together.  If 
this  continues  he  will  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to  severe 
measures.  Wishing  that  the  obsequies  of  General  Leclerc  at 
Soissons  should  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  he  requests  the 
director  of  the  Opera  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  organiser, 
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M.  Fy^piopt,  all  decorations,  hangings  and  other  things  which  ' 
i^  is  possible  for  him  to  use  without  injury  to  the  service  of  the 
theatre.”  '  | 

Kept  constantly  informed  by  the  reports  drawn  up  for  him  by 
V41y,  secretary  to  the  Opera,  he  forbade  the  performance  of  the 
ballet  Lucas  ct  Laurette  as  “unworthy  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts, 
its  triviality  forming  a  contrast  with  the  magnificence  of  thie  first 
theatre  of  the  capital.” 

In  January,  1804,  the  efforts  made  by  foreigners  to  engage  the 
artists  of  the  Opera  became  so  alarming  that  Morel  felt  bouijd 
to  request  the  Prefect  of  the  Palace  “to  take  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  a  theatre  which  France,  the  capital  and  the  arts 
regard  as  a  national  property  w'hich  it  is  useful  and  necessary 
to  preserve.”  Soon,  on  March  29th,  the  director  alleges  that  it 
is  urgent  that  Bonaparte  should  decree  :  “1.  That  the  Theatre 
des  Arts  forms  part  of  the  Household  of  the  First  Consul ;  2.  That 
the  artists  are  engaged  for  a  fixed  term  of  years;  3.  That  none 
of  them  can  leave  France  or  obtain  a  passport  without  a  special 
permit ;  4.  That  those  who  leave  the  country  shall  be  treated 
as  imigr^s ;  6.  That  anyone  trying  to  engage  them  shall  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  law  on  causing  desertion.”  Later  on 
Bonaparte  ratified  these  provisions,  but  at  the  moment  he  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  them,  since  he  w^as  still  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  assassination  of  the  Due  d’Enghien,  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  Empire. 

After  the  visit  of  the  Senate  to  St.  Cloud  on  May  18th  to 
salute  Napoleon  I.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  person  of 
General  Bonaparte,  the  sovereign,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  work 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  new  dignity,  took  a  more  active  interest 
thap  ever  in  the  Opera.  By  orders  and  decrees,  as  well  as  by 
personal  influence,  he  set  out  to  restore  to  the  great  lyric  stage 
its  fprrper  brilliance.  And  flattery  also  played  its  part.  Bonet, 
recently  appointed  director,  becomes  almost  servile.  On  May 
28th  he  writes  to  de  Lu^ay  :  “It  is  customary  for  the  orchestra 
of  the  theatre  to  announce  to  the  public  by  a  roll  of  drums  the 
arrival  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  fittipg  to  show  the  same  mark  of  respect  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Empress?  This  arrangement  would  offer  the  management  and 
the  public  a  new  opportunity  for  expressing  to  Their  Imperial 
Majesties  the  sentiments  of  respect  and  love  which  are  in  every 
heart.  I  have  the  honour  to  request  you,  M.  le  Pr^fet,  kindly 
to  consider  in  the  light  of  your  wise  judgment  this  proposition, 
which  is  inspired  by  my  own  private  feelings,  and  to  make  known 
to  me  your  decision  on  the  subject.”  I  feel  sure  that  this  letter, 
perhaps  inspired  by  Josephine,  remained  unanswered. 
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The  Emperor  had  now  turned  the  Theatre  des  Arts  into  his 
ImperiEll  Academy  of  Music.  Orders  were  given  by  him  td 
rfeinove  from  the  front  of  the  theatre  “one  of  those  inscriptions 
which  recall  the  time  when  France,  deprived  of  a  lasting  fdrm 
(jf  government,  was  a  prey  to  the  evils  of  anarchy.” 

July  13th,  1804,  is  a  date  of  importance  in  musical  histoi^. 
Napoleon  and  the  Empress  were  present  at  the  second  perform- 
ailce  of  Lesueur’s  Ossian,  ou  Les  Bardes.  The  composer,  who 
had  been  unpopular  at  Court  up  till  then  owing  to  his  disputes 
with  Sarrette,  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  had  just  achieved 
a  master-stroke  by  dedicating  his  work  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
following  terms:  “Sire,  your  glorious  name  at  the  head  of  the 
opera  of  Ossian  recommends  it  to  posterity.  The  glory  of  this 
hero  of  the  third  century  filled  a  part  of  our  continent :  if  my 
voice  has  sometiiries  been  raised  in  the  attempt  to  sing  his  praise, 
if  is  Because  my  heart  had  before  it  constantly  as  a  model  the 
living  picture  of  a  hero,  the  pride  of  our  age,  whose  name  and 
glory  fill  the  globe  upon  which  we  live, — I  might  almost  say, 
the  universe;  is  this  presuming  too  far?  He,  fulfils  the  designs 
of  the  Author  of  all  things;  he  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the 
jibver  of  the  world ;  his  destiny  is  as  conspicuous  as  the  stars 
which  shine  upon  us.  But  how  could  I  rise  to  the  level  of  this 
mbilel,  the  object  of  my  songs?  He  is  bound  to  be  that  of 
cbhtilries  to  come.  1  see  in  him  the  heroes  of  future  races, 
iiifiamed  by  the  thought  that  they  may  deserve  comparison  with 
him.  Tears  rise  to  their  eyes  as  they  follow  his  history.  One 
day  they  in  their  turn  will  receive  the  tribute  of  these  tears  of 
sublime  emulation ;  they  will  receive  it  from  the  traveller  who 
rieads  upon  their  tombs  :  ‘  They  had  ^mething  of  Napoleon  in 
them.’  Yours  resjiectfully,  Le  Sueur.”  In  spite  of  its  inflated 
style,  which  is  almost  worthy  of  a  madmhn,  this  dedlcatibii 
Mattered  Napoleon.  And  so  for  the  whole  evening  he  insisted 
on  Iteejoing  the  musician  at  his  side  in  his  box. 

On  October  28th  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the  Empress,  was 
ptesent  at  the  thirteenth  perforniabce  of  Les  Bardes,  for  which 
lie  had  a  particular  affection,  not  only  because  the  poems  of 
Ossian  fornied  orie  of  his  bed-side  books,  but  because  this  work 
wHs  the  most  noble  homage  offered  to  his  fame.  “The  per- 
fdnfaahce  started  at  half-past  seven,”  says  Police  Inspector  Eebory ; 
"there  was  never  such  a  crowded  audience  as  at  the  thirteenth 
peifonnahce  of  Les  Bardes.  Even  by  doubling  the  guard  it  was 
hard  to  control  the  crowds  which  streamed  into  all  the  streets 
adjhchrlt  to  the  Academy.  The  receipts  arhoimted’to  8,947 
francs.”  At  the  end  of  Ndvetnber  the  Emperor,  with  the  idea 
of  iriaitithiriing  his  j)6piilanty  in  the  Army,  had  300  tickets  at 
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half  price  for  the  pit  and  an  equal  number  for  the  fourth  tier 
sent  by  the  Opera  to  General  Cesar  Berthier  for  every  per- 
formance  during  the  Coronation  festivities — that  is  to  say,  up 
to  December  18th. 

On  December  16th  the  Municipal  Council  gave  a  fete  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  his  presence  at  which  from 
three  o’clock,  the  hour  of  the  banquet,  to  nine  o’clock,  after  the 
concert  and  fireworks,  gave  extraordinary  animation  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Some  verses  by  M.  de  Propiac,  entitled  Le  Vceu 
de  Paris,  were  sung  to  the  music  of  Plantade,  a  fact  of  which 
the  historians  all  seem  to  be  ignorant ! 

In  February,  1805,  Napoleon  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Opera,  and  had  a  new  budget  drawn 
up  by  the  Arch-Chancellor,  entailing  a  reduction  of  the  stafE  of 
the  orchestra,  the  singers,  the  dancers,  the  choruses,  and  the 
attendants.  M.  de  Lu^ay  at  once  tried  to  prove  to  him  that 
such  a  measure  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 

If  the  orchestra  was  to  have  only  sixty-two  players  instead  of 
eighty,  it  would  lose  its  great  reputation ;  the  singing  could  not  • 
recover  from  the  dismissal  of  fourteen  artists,  etc.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  estimates  ought  to  be  increased  to  a  million  and  a  half 
francs  :  “His  Majesty  would  then  preserve  the  magnificence  and 
reputation  of  this  theatre,  the  first  in  Europe;  in  that  case,  too, 

He  would  increase  its  resources  and  achieve  those  economies 
which  He  proposes.”  This  motion  is  supported  by  the  written 
opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  singing,  dancing  and  orchestral  staffs 
and  the  chief  machinist,  all  of  whom  agree  in  rejecting  the 
proposed  measures. 

The  Emperor,  who  knew  when  to  yield  to  argument,  now  left 
things  as  they  were  and  departed  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy.  ' 
After  his  return  on  July  11th  he  went  to  the  Opera  with  the 
Empress  on  the  19th  to  get  into  touch  with  the  public  again  and 
excite  their  applause.  Two  days  later  he  flew  into  a  violent 
rage  because  Fanny  de  Beauharnais,  an  aunt  of  Josephine’s,  had 
personally  recommended  the  musician  Porta  and  his  opera,  Le 
Vieux  de  la  Montagne,  to  M.  de  Lu?ay.  This  work  had  been  i 
refused  by  the  Jury ;  now  Fanny  said  that  she  knew  it  had  been 
rehearsed,  that  the  Empress  had  heard  it  and  had  promised  her  i 

patronage  to  the  author,  and,  finally,  that  it  depended  on  the  1 

Prefect  of  the  Palace  to  see  that  Porta  should  “triumph  over  i 

Envy,  which  is  always  the  enemy  of  superior  merit.”  Bnt  < 

Napoleon  had  recently  declared  definitely  that  no  work  was  to  ( 

be  given  without  his  orders.  This  was  quite  enough  to  ensure  i 

that  Le  Vieux  de  la  Montagne  was  never  heard  of  again.  ^ 

For  lack  of  space,  I  am  unfortunately  obliged  to  pass  over  very  « 
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many  documents  which  would  require  a  long  explanation.  Thus 
I  can  only  mention  in  passing  Esmenard  and  Steibelt’s  famous 
Intem^de,  which  was  given  at  the  Opera  on  February  4th,  1806, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  in  celebration  of  Austerlitz.  The 
glorification  of  the  hero  had  led  to  extraordinary  competition, 
intrigues  and  secret  hatreds,  for  Fouche,  an  adroit  courtier  at  this 
time,  had  taken  it.  upon  himself  to  organise  this  file  over  the 
head  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Palace.  The  result  was  that  the 
expenses,  estimated  at  34,000  francs,  rose  to  83,463  francs,  and 
this  considerable  sum  was  not  paid  off  till  about  the  middle  of- 
1806,  thanks  once  more  to  the  bounty  of  the  sovereign. 

On  February  26th  Napoleon  expressed  the  wish  that  from 
March  1st  there  should  be  four  performances  a  week,  and  that 
at  the  height  of  the  season  and  at  the  time  of  the  May  files  there 
should  be  five.  He  also  wished  that  eight  new  pieces  should 
be  given  during  the  year.  There  were  fresh  recriminations  on 
the  part  of  the  Director,  but  in  vain.  The  experiment  was  tried 
as  regards  the  performances,  but  they  never  succeeded  in  giving 
eight  new  pieces  a  year. 

On  March  14th  the  Emperor  was  present  at  the  ballet.  Acts  et 
Galathee,  and  considering  that  the  dance  of  the  faun,  performed 
by  Duport,  was  in  bad  taste,  and  even  indecent,  he  ordered  its 
immediate  suppression. 

In  June  the  Court  was  at  St.  Cloud.  On  the  10th  His  Majesty 
sent  word  by  M.  de  E^musat  to  M.  de  Lu^ay  that  two  days  later 
he  wished  to  hear  Le  Devin  du  Village  in  his  favourite  theatre, 
and  that  the  first  performance  of  Gardel’s  ballet,  Paul  et  Virginie, 
should  take  place  at  the  same  time.  Bonet  on  hearing  this 
bestirred  himself,  for,  as  E^musat  wrote  jestingly  to  him  :  “His 
wishes  are  orders.” 

In  October,  1806,  Mme.  Branchu,  who  had  formerly  attracted 
the  Emperor’s  attention  by  her  beautiful  voice,  which  moved  him 
grea'tly,  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  three  months.  Con¬ 
sidering  herself  to  be  a  “favourite,”  she  asked  for  an  extension 
of  leave.  But,  warned  by  Bonet,  who  could  not  allow  an  act 
of  insubordination  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Academy, 
the  Emperor,  who  was  then  in  Prussia,  sent  word  from  there  to 
the  prefects  of  the  departments  where  the  singer  had  intended 
to  appear,  forbidding  them  to  allow  her  to  make  any  engagements, 
and  Mme.  Branchu  was  forced  to  return  to  the  Opera  at  the 
end  of  January,  1807.  For  even  when  on  campaign  Napoleon 
did  not  cease  to  concern  himself  with  the  Opera.  On  October 
25th,  1806,  he  sent  from  Potsdam  his  approbation  of  the  estimates 
for  Le  Retour  d'Ulysse.  “Moreover,”  he  wrote,  “this  subject 
atrikes  me  as  fine ;  it  is  I  who  gave  it  to  Gardel.”  On  January 
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2nd,  1807,  Le  TeMple  de  lA  Victoir'e,  an  intermezzo  by  Persiaa, 
Was  given  at  the  Oj)era,  which  \^a's  interided  to  recall  the  mighty 
deeds  of  ,the  Emperbr.  dri  January  16th,  aher  reading  the 
libretto,  Napoleon  wrote  from  Warsaw  to  express  his  approval  of 
this  Intermezzo,  which  seemed  to  him  “to  have  some  merit.” 
It  had,  above  all,  that  of  flattering  him. 

But  by  very  reason  'of  this  absence  of  their  master,  certain 
discontented  artists  resigned,  announcing  their  departure  by  legal 
process  through  the  intettnediai7  of  a  Missier.  Then  Napoleon, 
from  Finkenstein,  todk  measures  against  the  intrigues  at  the 
Opera  and  threatened  thein  afresh.  He  handed  over  the  theatre 
to  the  care  of  Cambaceres  until  his  return. 

bn  July  23rd  Wante,  financial  manager  of  the  Opera,  writes 
to  M,  de  Lu9ay  :  “All  the  signs  point  to  a  speedy  return  of  the 
hero  to  whom  Europe  is  to  owe  her  repose,  the  French  Empire 
her  power  and  glory,  Paris  her  prosperity  and  joy  :  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  everybody  feels  the  heed  of  expressing  their  admira¬ 
tion  and  gratitude.  The  great  man  whom  a  series  of  prodigious 
feats  has  placed  so  far  above  all  reputations  and  all  praise,  he 
whose  name  wdll  endure  longer  than  the  many  monuments  of 
his  glory,  can  no  longer  be  touched  by  any  homage  save  that  of 
affection.”  After  this  dithyramb  Wante  asks  that  the  best  por¬ 
trait  of  His  Majesty  should  be  placed  “in  the  grand  foyer  of  the 
first  theatre  of  the  Uiiiverse  which  is  called  to  sing  his  victories 
and  celebrate  his  virtues.” 

This  curious  proposition  w^as  certainly  submitted  to  Napoleon, 
but  the  matter  went  ho  further,  for  the  Emperor  had  a  horror 
of  ridicule. 

On  August  3rd  Gardel  caused  it  to  be  rhade  known  in  exalted 
quarters  that  insubordination  was  at  its  height  at  the  Opera. 
The  result  of  this  letter  was  to  call  forth  a  fresh  decree  dated 
from  Fontainebleau  (November  Ist).  Picard  replaced  Bonet, 
M.  de  Eemusat  becaihe  superintendent  of  theatrical  performances, 
and  Despreaux  was  nominated  Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 
This  done,  Napoleon  set  off  for  Italy. 

He  was  back  in  Paris  by  January  Ist,  and  on  the  5th  was 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  La  V estate,  which,  after  years 
of  vicissitudes,  only  saw  the  light  thanks  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
Empress,  whose  hnisic-master,  Spontini,  enjoyed  her  patronage. 
This  work  had  a  cohsicterabie  success,  as  the  Emperor  had  fore^ 
seen  on  hearing  the  principal  portions  of  it  at  the  Tuileries. 
“Your  opera,”  he  said  to  the  musician,  “is  rich  in  new  motifs', 
its  declamation  rings  true  and  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  music ;  beautiful  airs,  effective  duets,  the  admirable  Marche 
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dtt  S'upplice,  dn  exciting  finale;  everything  proniises  you  a  grfeit 
success.” 

Id  this  year,  1808,  which  was  darkened  by  the  ill-fated  Spanish 
war,  there  is  nothing  ot  importance  td  note.  But  Napoleon  had 
hardly  returned  to  Paris  when  E^musat  wrote  to  Picard,  on 
January  27th,  1809  :  ”  The  Emperor  himself  informed  me  yester¬ 
day  evening,  my  dear  Director,  that  he  would  go  to  the  O^ra 
to-night.  He  asked  me  w’hat  time  the  ballet  begins,  as  he  wishes 
to  arrive  towards  the  end  of  the  opera.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
he  ought  to  come  at  nine  o’clock,  because  then  he  would  hear 
something  of  Aristipe.  He  then  asked  ine  to  arrange  that  the 
entr'acte  between  the  opera  and  the  ballet  should  be  as  short  ks 
possible.  See  to  this,  my  dear  Director ;  tell  Boutron  to  try  lb 
arrange  his  scenery  so  that  the  change  may  be  very  quick,  but 
as  I  inay  be  mistaken  in  the  time  which  I  mentioned  to  H.M.^ 
please  let  me  know  the  exact  tiihe  at  which  Aristipe  eiids.  I 
will  then  send  word  to  the  Emperor,  who  will  arrange  the  time 
of  his  arrival  as  he  thinks  fit.  Make  it  known  generally  that  the 
Emperor  is  going  to  the  bpera  this  evening.  Do  not  fail  to 
notify  the  police,  and  omit  nothing  that  may  please  him.” 
Napblebn  was,  in  fact,  present  at  this  performance ;  then  cain'e 
the  Austrian  campaign,  from  which  he  did  not  return  till 
November  14th. 

On  October  29th  Remusat  had  written  to  Picard  :  ”  There  are 
complaints  about  the  Opera  [i.e.,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor], 
they  say  that  nothing  new  is  ever  given,  that  this  management 
does  ho  better  than  the  last,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  changed, 
I  warned  you  Ihat  every  effort  ought  to  have  been  made  to  give 
a  few  hew  pieces,  and  that  the  management  would  be  blaihe^ ; 
however,  the  caSe  is  not  desperate,  I  am  able  to  defend  my 
friends.  Do  riot  let  any  of  thein  go  to  sleep,  and  keep  them 
alive,  so  that  in  the  end  we  can  carry  on,  and  nobody  may  have 
any  cause  to  coiriplain  of  us,”  This  rather  disrespectful  “no¬ 
body”  was  quite  characteristic  of  R^riausat,  who  did  not  love 
Napoleon. 

On  Delcember  8th  Picard  receives  word  that  the  Emperor 
demands  the  ballet  of  PsijcliS  to  accompariy  Orphie  on  the  ibth. 
“This  is  how  we  wish  to  be  served,”  adds  Remusat  somewhat 
irreverently.  This  performance  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any 
historian,  nor  has  that  of  December  26th  {Orphie  and  La  Fete 
ie  Mars). 

By  thk  beginning  of  1810  Napoleon  was  divorced  and  entirely 
taken  up  with  his  marriage  to  Marie  Louise,  which  was  to  take 
plabe  on  April  Isl.  tie  was  soon  anxious  to  show  her  off  at  the 
theatre,  and  especially  at  the  bpera.  bn  dune  10th  Remusat 
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writes  to  Picard  :  “I  send  you  ofl&cial  notice,  my  dear  Director, 
that  Their  Majesties  will  go  to  the  Opera  on  Tuesday  and  that 
His  Majesty  desires  that  after  Le  Devin  du  Village  the  ballet  of 
Persie  et  Andromede  should  be  played.  Make  it  known  to  every, 
body ;  you  are  even  at  liberty  to  announce  it  in  the  papers ;  do 
not  fail  to  do  the  latter,  for  the  Emperor  is  reckoning  on  it  to 
attract  a  large  audience.” 

This  was  an  unforgettable  evening  for  Marie  Louise.  The 
public  applause  was  so  great  that  it  drowned  the  fanfares  of  the 
orchestra.  The  receipts,  which  totalled  8,885  francs,  bear 
witness  to  the  general  enthusiasm. 

On  the  24th  Their  Majesties  were  again  at  the  Opera  to  hear 
Colinette  d  la  Cour  and  the  ballet  of  Tilimaque  (a  fact  hitherto 
unrecorded) ;  on  the  31st  they  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  act  of  Le  Triomphe  de  Trajan.  ‘‘They  then  repeated  the 
Nuptial  March,  and  each  of  the  allusions  with  which  the  work  is 
filled  aroused  applause,  which  led  the  Emperor,  who  shared  the 
general  emotion,  to  make  an  imposing  bow.”  Finally,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23rd,  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  heard  Catel’s  Les 
Bayaderes.  On  Wednesday,  November  28th,  Edmusat  sent  word 
to  Picard  :  ‘‘Announce  everywhere  and  put  it  in  the  papers  that 
the  Emperor  is  going  to  the  Opera  on  Friday ;  insist  that  all  the 
leading  artists  shall  appear,  and  as  Alceste  might  perhaps  appear 
a  little  triste  and  consequently  too  long,  have  a  few  cuts  made, 
especially  in  Lainez’s  r6le."  And  on  November  30th  the  Im¬ 
perial  pair  did  indeed  hear  Alceste,  and  a  cantata  by  d’Esm^nard 
and  M6hul  containing  allusions  to  the  Empress’s  pregnancy,  a 
fact  which  had  made  Napoleon  hesitate  as  to  whether  he  should 
allow  this  work  of  topical  interest.  There  was  a  brilliant 
assembly,  applause,  and  thousands  of  bunches  of  laurel  were 
presented  to  Their  Majesties  (receipts,  7,329  francs). 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Emperor  announced  his  intention 
of  going  to  the  Opera  every  Friday.  He  did  go  on  December  7th, 
with  the  Empress,  to  see  the  ballet  of  PsychS  (receipts  6,636 
francs),  but  he  was  not  there  again  till  the  28th  for  Le  Jugement 
de  Pdris  and  Aristipe.  On  that  very  morning  E^musat  had 
written  to  Picard  :  ‘‘Make  the  report  of  the  Emperor’s  visit  as 
widely  known  as  possible ;  that  will  make  people  come.  And  do 
not  forget  to  let  the  police  know.”  But  the  announcement  was 
too  late,  they  took  only  3,867  francs. 

The  year  1811,  which  was  marked  by  the  birth  of  the  King 
of  Eome  (March  20th)  and  Napoleon’s  journey  to  Holland,  from 
which  he  did  not  return  till  November  11th,  was  not  very  pro¬ 
ductive  of  points  of  special  interest  for  the  Opera.  The  Emperor 
appeared  at  this  theatre  only  on  December  17th  for  the  first 
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performance  of  Les  Amazones.  1812  was  even  more  void  of 
interest.  The  fatal  Eussian  campaign  had  made  the  great  man’s 
star  wane.  Four  days  before  his  departure,  on  May  5th,  Napoleon 
had  seen  fit  to  bid  farewell  to  the  public  by  appearing  at  the 
Opera,  where  they  were  giving  L’ Enfant  prodigue,  a  ballet  which 
he  had  been  told  w’as  very  beautiful. 

As  soon  as  he  was  back  from  Moscow  he  went  with  the  Empress 
to  hear  Persius’  La  JirusaUm  ddlivrie,  in  order  to  sound  public 
opinion.  So  great  was  his  prestige  that  even  in  circumstances 
so  tragic  in  reality  the  public  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  reception. 
In  spite  of  his  reverses  and  the  storms  which  menaced  his  future, 
Napoleon  did  not  lose  interest  in  his  favourite  theatre.  On 
March  3rd,  1813,  while  at  Trianon,  he  received  the  estimates  for 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  coming  year,  and  after  providing 
for  expenses  amounting  to  1,464,320  francs,  he  ends  by  saying  : 
“In  case  the  direct  receipts  of  our  Imperial  Academy  do  not 
come  up  to  the  sum  estimated  as  necessary,  the  difference  shall 
be  provided  for  by  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  in 
accordance  with  the  final  accounts.”  On  April  6th  Their  Majes¬ 
ties  were  present  at  Les  AhencSrages  (the  receipts  were  big — 
9,235  francs).  It  was  known  that  the  Emperor  was  about  to 
start  for  the  Saxon  campaign,  and  the  public  wished  to  prove  to 
him  their  unshakable  confidence.  On  his  return  the  Emperor 
went  without  delay  to  the  Opera  to  read  the  signs  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  crowd.  On  November  23rd  he  was  present  with 
Marie  Louise  at  the  first  performance  of  Nina,  a  ballet  by  Milon 
and  Persius.  The  newspapers  declare  that  “Their  Majesties 
were  welcomed  on  arrival  and  greeted  on  their  departure,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  the  performance,  by  the  loudest 
applause  and  prolonged  cries  of  ‘  Vive  VEmpereur!  Vive 
VlmpiratTic&f*  Their  Majesties  must  have  seen  in  this  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  of  the  feeling  of  all  hearts  a  sort  of  improvised 
address  which,  like  those  which  are  being  laid  before  the  throne 
from  every  part  of  the  Empire,  proves  the  unchanging  fidelity 
and  unlimited  devotion  of  the  French  people*to  the  person  and 
fame  of  their  sovereigns.” 

But  the  situation  became  more  critical  every  day.  The 
Emperor  left  on  January  25th,  1814,  to  meet  the  Allies  who  had 
entered  France,  abdicated  at  Fontainebleau  on  April  11th,  tried 
to  poison  himself  in  a  moment  of  despair,  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month  sailed  on  the  frigate  which  was  to  take  him  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  the  sovereignty  of  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him. 

When  he  made  his  triumphal  re-entry  inlo  Paris  on  March 
20th,  1815,  he  still  insisted  on  believing  in  his  star,  and  resumed 
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the  course  of  his  work  atid  pleasures.  Thfere  were  court  per- 
formances;  attendance  at  the  Opera  on  April  18th — less  to  see 
La  Vest'ale  than  to  sound  public  opinion ;  and  at  the  'Com^die 
Fian9aise  on  the  21st  with  the  same  object. 

And  then  came  Waterloo,  his  ultimate  fall  and  his  embarkatioii 
for  St.  Helena,  where  he  was  to  drag  Out  his  life  for  six  yfears 
without  news  of  his  wife  or  son.  I  think  I  have  sufiBfciehtly 
proved,  in  spite  of  the  many  typical  documents  which  I  ha^e 
had  to  sacrifice,  that  Napoleon  managed  the  Opera  in  its  staallfest 
details,  especially  from  1800  to  1810,  and  that  he  was  really 
the  hidden  director  of  our  great  lyric  stage,  which  he  used  as 
the  magnificent  instrument  of  his  phenomenal  popularity. 

Martial  Tbneo, 
Librarian  to  the  Opera. 

Translated  by  Catherine  Phillips. 
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CENTENARY  OE  G.  J.  WHYTE:MELyiELE. 

(Born  June  19th,  1821.) 

George  John  W^yte-Melville  is  a  writer  who  belongs  more 
to  a  past  generation  than  to  the  present,  but  even  among  modern 
readers  there  must  be  many  who  have  enjoyed  both  his  novels 
and  his  poems.  If  he  was  not  a  great  writer — and  there  is  surely 
no  pne  who  would  contend  that  he  was — at  least  in  hjs  day  he 
was  popular,  and  though  perhaps  only  a  very  few  of  his  books 
have  any  vogue  to-day,  it  is  still  happily  possible  to  possess  one¬ 
self  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  to  which  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  contributed  an  admirable  Introduction.' 

George  John  Whyte-Melville,  who  was  bom  on  June  19th,  1821, 
was  the  son  of  John  Whyte-Melville,  of  Mount  Fife,  in  Fifeshire, 
by  his  wife  Catherine  Anne  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  Francis 
Godolphin  Osborne,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds.  He 
went  to  Eton  when  Keate  was  Headmaster — whether  he  was  duly 
flogged  or  not  has  not  been  recorded — and,  according  to  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  “acquired  in  that  school  a  loving  reverence 
for  Latin  writers  which  endured  throughout  his  life  and  left  its 
stamp  on  all  his  writings.”  He  decided  for  a  military  career, 
apd  in  1839  received  a  commission  in  the  93rd  Highlanders,  in 
which  regiment  he  remained  for  seven  years,  when  he  exchanged 
into  the  Coldstream  Guards.  In  1849  he  retired  from  the  Army 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  settled  down  to  a  country  life, 
4t!yoting  himself  in  winter  to  hunting,  and  in  summer  to  golf 
at  St.  Andrews  as  the  serious  business  of  his  life,  and  to  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  recreation.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  he,  of 
course,  offered  his  services,  and  was  appointed  a  Major  of  Irregular 
Cavalry  in  the  Turkish  Army.  After  peace  was  declared  he 
returned  to  England  and  took  up  his  former  pursuits. 

He  married  on  August  7th,  1847,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
William  Hanbury,  first  Lord  Bateman,  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter.  That  the  marriage  was  unhappy  we  learn  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  who  attributes  to  this  mis¬ 
fortune  the  fact  that  “readers  of  Whyte-Melville ’s  novels  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  a  constantly  recurring  note  of  melancholy 
which  mns  through  them  all,  especially  in  reference  to  women.” 
One  of  many  passages  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  melan- 
choly — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  conversations.  Bones  and  I 

(1)  The  WorJcs  of  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville.  Edited  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Bart.  With  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  C.  E.  Brock,  and  others.  24  vols. 
(W.  Thacker  ^  Co.)  ’  ' 
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(published  in  1868) — how  far  it  has  an  autobiographical  value  it 
is  not  necessary  to  decide  : — 

"  The  same  with  the  gentleman  in,  search  of  a  horse,  the  same  with  Coelebg 
in  search  of  a  wife.  If  the  former  cannot  be  persuaded  to  put  up  with 
little  drawback  of  action,  beauty,  or  temper,  he  will  never  know  that  most 
delightful  of  all  partnerships,  the  sympathy  existing  between  a  good  horse¬ 
man  and  his  steed.  If  the  latter  expects  to  £nd  a  perfection  really  exist, 
which  he  thinks  he  heis  discovered  while  dazzled  by  the  glamour  surrounding 
a  man  in  love,  be  deserves  to  be  disappointed,  and  he  generally  is.  Rare, 
rare  indeed,  are  the  four-leaved  shamrocks  in  either  sex;  thrice  happy  those 
whom  Fate  permits  to  win  and  wear  them  even  for  a  day  I 

'*  What  is  it  we  expect  to  find?  In  this  matter  of  marriage,  more 
in  any  other,  our  anticipations  are  so  exorbitant  that  we  cannot  be  surprised 
if  our  come-down  is  disheartening  in  proportion. 

Where  is  the  maid  of  mortal  strain 

That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of  Triermain? 

She  must  be  lovely,  constant,  and  kind. 

Holy  and  pure,  and  biunble  of  mind,  etc. 

(How  Sir  Walter” runs  in  my  head  to-night.)  Yes,  she  must  be  all  this,  and 
possess  a  thousand  other  good  qualities,  many  more  than  are  enumerated  by 
lago,  so  as  never  to  descend  for  a  moment  from  the  pedestal  on  which  her 
baron  has  set  her  up.  Is  this  indulgent?  Is  it  even  reasonable?  Can  he 
expect  any  human  creature  to  be  always  dancing  on  the  tight-rope?  Why 
is  Lady  Triermain  not  to  have  her  whims,  her  temper,  her  fits  of  ill-humour, 
like  her  lord?  She  must  not,  indeed,  follow  his  example  and  reheve  her 
mind  by  swearing  ‘  a  good,  round,  mouth-filling  oath  therefore,  she  has  the 
more  excuse  for  feeling  at  times  a  little  captious,  a  little  irritable,  what  she 
herself  calls  a  little  cross.  Did  he  expect  she  was  an  angel?  Well,  he  often 
called  her  one,  nay,  she  looks  like  it  even  now  in  that  pretty  dress,  says  my 
lord,  and  she  smiles  through  her  tears,  putting  her  white  arms  round  his 
neck  so  fondly  that  he  really  believes  he  has  found  what  he  wanted,  till  they 
fall  out  again  next  time. 

“  Men  are  very  hsurd  in  the  way  of  exaction  on  those  they  love.  All 
‘  take  ’  seems  their  motto,  and  as  little  ‘  give  ’  as  possible.  If  they  would 
but  remember  the  golden  rule  and  expect  no  more  than  should  be  expected 
from  themselves  it  might  be  a  better  world  for  everybody.  I  have  some¬ 
times  wondered  in  my  cwn  mind  whether  women  do  not  rather  enjoy  being 
coerced  and  kept  down.  I  have  seen  them  so  false  to  a  kind  heart,  and  so 
fond  of  a  cruel  one.  Are  they  slaves  by  nature,  do  you  conceive,  or  only 
hypocrites  by  education?  I  suppose  no  wise  man  puzzles  his  head  much  on 
that  subject. 

“  They  are  all  incomprehensible,  and  all  alike  1  ” 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Army  Whyte-Melville  lived  for 
some  years  in  Northamptonshire,  and  generally  spent  the  winter 
in  hunting  quarters  in  that  county  or  in  Leicestershire,  and,  later, 
in  Gloucestershire.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  written  of  Whyte- 
Melville  :  “Himself  a  bold  and  good  horseman,  very  modest 
withal,  he  was  always  more  disposed  to  turn  an  appreciative  eye 
on  the  performance  of  others  than  to  invite  attention  to  his  own.” 
He  loved  the  horse  and  he  loved  the  chase,  as  his  Biding  Becollec- 
tions  (1875)  very  clearly  show.  He  became  an  ^acknowledged 
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authority  on  fox-hunting,  and  he  wrote  much  about  it  in  his 
novels.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  who  was  a  stickler  for 
the  formalities  of  hunting  was  himself  careless  to  a  fault  in  his 
attire.  He  composed  several  hunting  songs,  most  of  which  had 
a  very  happy  dash  about  them.  Perhaps  among  the  best  are  “The 
Galloping  Squire,”  “A  rum  one  to  follow  and  a  bad  one  to  beat,” 
the  rattling  “Tally-Ho,”  and  “The  Lord  of  the  Valley,”  from 
which  last  the  two  following  verses  are  taken  : — 

“  Hunters  are  fretting,  and  hacks  in  a  lather. 

Sportsmen  arriving  from  left  and  from  right; 

Bridle-roads  bringing  them,  see  how  they  gather. 

Dotting  the  meadows  in  acarlet  and  white. 

Foot-people  staring  and  horsemen  preparing. 

Now  there’s  a  murmur,  a  stir,  and  a  shout; 

Fresh  from  his  carriage,  as  bridegroom  in  marriage. 

The  Lord  of  the  Valley  leaps  valiantly  out. 

“  Now  heie’s  to  the  Baron,  and  all  his  supporters, 

Tlie  thrusters,  the  skitters,  the  whole  of  the  tale; 

And  here’s  to  the  fairest  of  all  hunting  quarters. 

The  wildest  of  pastures,  three  cheers  for  the  Vale; 

For  the  fair  lady  rider,  the  rogue  who  beside  her 
Finds  breath  in  a  gallop  bis  suit  to  advance. 

The  hounds  for  our  pleasure,  that  time  us  the  measure. 

The  Lord  of  the  Valley  that  leads  us  the  dance.” 

To  hunting  Whyte-Melville  remained  passionately  faithful  all 
his  life.  Now  and  then  he  had  a  growl  for  those  who  merely 
enjoyed  a  run,  but  did  not  take  it  seriously.  The  idea  that  a  man 
might  hunt  as  an  agreeable  means  of  taking  exercise  was  to  him 
a  nightmare.  This  he  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  following 
passages  in  what  is  probably  his  best,  and  certainly  his  most 
characteristic,  work.  Market  Harhorough,  which  he  published  at 
the  age  of  forty  ; — 

"  I  am  afraid  hunting  is  going  downhill.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  not  an  ever-increasing  supply  of  ambitious  gentlemen  who  order  coats  from 
Poole,  boots  from  Bartley,  and  horses  from  Mason,  to  display  wherever  they 
think  they  are  most  likely  to  be  admired;  but  I  think  there  are  few 
specimens  left  of  the  old  hunting  sort,  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  their  favourite  pursuit,  and  coxild  not  even  bear  to  hear  it  mentioned 
with  anything  like  levity  or  disrespect;  men  whose  only  claim  to  social 
distinction  was  that  they  hunted,  who  looked  upon  their  red  coat  as  a 
passport  to  all  the  society  they  cared  to  have,  and  who  divided  the  whole 
community,  in  their  own  minds,  into  two  classes — ‘  men  who  hunt  ’  and 
‘  men  who  don’t.  ’ 

"In  these  days  people  have  so  many  irons  in  the  firel  Look  at  even 
the  first  flight,  with  a  crack  pack  of  hounds;  ten  to  one  amongst  the  half-a- 
dozen  who  compose  it  you  will  find  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  poet,  a  painter, 
or  a  Master  in  Chancery,  whilst  ‘  maddening  in  the  rare  ’  through  the  gates 
come  a  posse  of  authors,  actors,  amateurs,  artists  of  every  description,  till 
you  think  of  Juvenal’s  stinging  lines,  and  his  Protean  Greek,  who  was 
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“  Grammaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes. 

Augur,  scoenobates,  medicus,  magus,’  etc., 
vote  a  fox-hunter  the  conglomeration  of  all  these  different  accomplish¬ 
ments.” 

Once  a  hunter,  always  a  hunter;  and  this  same  book.  Market 
Harhoivugh,  concludes  with  a  very  pretty  incident,  which  took 
place  just  after  the  marriage  of  his  hero,  Mr.  Sawyer,  when  he 
met  him  in  Bond  Street  shortly  after  the  honeymoon  : — 

‘‘  Our  greeting  was  of  the  most  cordial.  I  was  presented  in  due  form  to 
the  bride,  who  vouchsafed  me  so  sweet  a  smile  as  mado  me  wonder  less  than 
ever  at  Mr.  Sawyer’s  subjugation.  After  putting  her  into  the  hired 
brougham  that  was  in  waiting  for  them,  he  lingered  for  a  moment  to  tell  me 
of  his  late-won  happiness. 

”  ‘  The  horses  go  up  to-day,’  said  he,  ‘  and  I  cannot  affirm  that  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  With  such  an  attraction  at  home  a  man  don’t  want  to  go  out 
hunting.  I  don’t  think,  soinehow,  J  shrill  ever  care  to  ride  to  hounds 
again  I  ’ 

“  As  I  turned  back  into  the  shop  the  book  my  friend  had  been  studying 
so  assiduously  Jay  upon  the  counter.  I  took  it  up  with  pardonable  curiosity. 
It  was  the  Life  of  Thomas  Assheton  Smith,  Esq, 

”  I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  Sawyer’s  buying  two  or  three  hunters,  yet, 
before  November.  ’  ’ 

In  later  years  Whyte-Melville  rented  a  house  at  Tetbury  in 
Gloucestershire,  to  which  a  friend  objected  as  being  too  near  the 
churchyard.  “Perhaps  it  is  too  near  for  some  tastes,”  he  replied ; 
“but  the  closer  the  better  for  a  hunting  man  :  they  will  not  have 
to  carry  him  so  far.”  The  words  were  prophetic.  “  Not  long  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1878,  the  speaker  was  out  with  the 
Vale  of  White  Horse  hounds,”  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  written. 
“They  had  found  a  fox,  but  were  still  in  cover;  Whyte-Melville, 
stealing  forward  for  a  start,  was  galloping  along  the  grass  head¬ 
land  of  a  ploughed  field  on  a  favourite  hunter,  the  Shah.  No  one 
saw  what  happened ;  the  good  horse  must  have  crossed  his  legs 
ftnd  fallen  on  his  rider,  who  was  found  stone  dead.  They  took 
him  to  his  little  house  in  Tetbury,  whence,  to  repeat  his  own 
words,  they  had  '  not  so  far  to  carry  him  ’  when  they  laid  him 
in  the  churchyard  hard  by.”  This  brief  biographical  sketch  may 
well  conclude  with  the  fine  tribute  paid  to  his  friend  by  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Maxwell  :  “  There  was  one  high-minded  gentleman  the  less 
in  this  world — one  generous  soul  the  more  among  the  shades.” 

As  a  writer  Whyte-Melville  did  not  take  himself  seriously. 
“The  smallness  of  gift,”  Frederick  Locker-Lampson  wrote  in 
My  Confidences,  “may  have  been  fostered  by  his  never  having 
been  really  a  needy  man  :  he  could  always  afford  to  hunt  the  fox, 
w  the  excitement  of  the  chasse  aux  pieces  de  cent  sous,  which 
stimulates  most  authors,  was  denied  him.”  He  wrote  merely  to 
please  himself,  and  he  did  not  at  any  time  of  his  life  affect  the 
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sdbiety  of  iiieh  bt  letters.  The  ohly  brother  of  the  i>en  with  whoiii 
he  was  on  iiitimate  terms  was  Locker-Lampson,  that  delightful 
writer  of  light  verse,  who  was  also  a  society  man  with  private 
means.  His  chosen  companions  were  spottsmen  and  soldiers.  He 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  his  pen,  but  he  devoted  it  all  to 
philanthropic  purposes  and  to  charities — a  considerable  proportion 
went,  characteristically  enough,  to  the  provision  of  harmless  and 
I  reasonable  amusements  for  grooms  and  stable-boys  in  hunting- 
quarters.  Yet  he  worked  as  diligently  at  his  stories  and  verses 
as  if  his  livelihood  had  depended  on  his  output.  When  he  first 
began  to  write  is  not  known  :  no  doubt  he  tried  his  hand,  anyhow, 
j  at  versifying  in  his  youth  ;  but  his  first  novel,  Dighy  Grand  (which 
appeared  serially  in  Fraser's  Magazine),  was  not  published  until 
he  was  in  his  thirty-third  year.  After  this  he  wrote  steadily — 
except,  of  course,  while  he  was  on  active  service  during  the 
i  ,  Crimean  War — and,  in  all,  during  his  life  he  published  twenty- 
seven  volumes.  After  his  death  appeared  Black  hut  Comely,  one 
of  the  best  of  his  stories. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussions 
of  his  stories,  essays,  and  verses.  He  wrote  some  historical 
novels — among  them  Holmhy  House,  a  story  of  old  Northainptbn- 
shire;  The  Gladiators,  a  tale  of  Borne  and  Judea;  Sarchedon,  A 
Ldgend  of  the  Great  Queen ;  and  Cerise,  a  tale  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  he  was  at  his  best  when  portraying  contemporary 
society,  and  especially  that  sebtion  of  society  which  was  pritl- 
cipally  interested  in  sport.  He  had  here,  of  course,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  society  and  hunting 
circles  and  military  life.  He  had  a  pleasant  sense  of  humour, 
which  showed  itself  in  Market  Harhorough,  Tilhiiry  Nogo,  or, 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Unsuccessful  Man,  and  in  his  pen- 
sketches  of  Scotland  and  the  Moors.  He  had  also  a  gift  o^ 
•lescription ,  of  which  a  couple  of  examples  may  be  given  : — 

“  Aa  I  lit  my  cigar  and  lounged  over  the  w  indow  of  our  dining-parlour 
previous  to  starting,  I  thought  to  myself  that  hardly  even  the  pencil  of 
I^ndseer  or  Frank  Grimt  could  have  done  justice  to  the  scene  before  me. 
Imagine  a  loch  of  about  a  mile  in  length  by  a  third  of  that  distance  in 
breadth,  sleeping  calmly  in  the  shadow  of  a  glorious  black-looking  mouii- 
I  tain,  whose  august  head  was  still  shrouded  in  the  mist,  and  whose  height; 
ijleft  to  the  imagination,  appeared  immeasurable;  the  ripple  on  the  nearer 
I  sjiore  was  all  that  caught  the  gleam  of  the  morning  sun,  but  a  cultivated 
strath  to  my  left  was  bathed  in  his  golden  light;  the  corn  was  yellowing 
in  patches,  and  the  trees  which  stuffed  its  surface  lost  nothing  of  their 
effect  from  the  stunted  growth  in  such  gigintic  scenery,  where  the  oSks 
of  Royal  Windsor  itself  would  have  been  but  as  pigmies  in  the  embrace 
of  that  mountain  pass.  To  my  right,  hill  was  heaped  upon  hill  in  mag¬ 
nificent  confusion;  each  gaudy  tint  and  variety  of  light  and  shade  at 
length  resolving  itself  into  that  indescribable  greyish-blue  of  a  distance 
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that  seemed  to  melt  into  the  summer  sky.  In  the  foreground — and  here  I 
Grant  would  have  been  in  ecstasies  and  Landseer  in  his  element— two 
shaggy  ponies,  accoutred  with  panniers,  and  loaded  with  plsiids,  spare 
ammunition,  luncheon,  and  all  other  necessaries,  held  by  two  heather, 
legged  gillies  (alas!  not  kilted),  and  an  ancient  shepherd  in  a  plaid  and 
lowland  bonnet  lighting  his  morning  pipe.  Sandy  was  still  consulting  with 
Beeswing  in  the  lodge,  but  six  handsome  pointers  and  a  venerable  retriever 
were  scattered  over  the  greensward;  and  Mop,  the  roughest  and  most 
insinuating  terrier  that  over  sat  on  end  and  begged  for  biscuit,  crouching 
lion-like  across  the  door,  with  his  head  between  his  paw’s,  completed  the 
detail  of  this  Headland  picture. 

"  Soon  the  ten  thousand  horsemen  formed  in  their  respective  tribes,  and 
a  chosen  troop  from  each  curveted  into  a  smooth,  green  space  before  the 
Emir,  and  drew  up  in  imposing  bands.  Then  a  chief,  on  a  chestnut  stallion, 
thick  end  muscular,  like  one  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  dashed  out  into  the 
midst,  and  reined  up  short,  man  and  horse  quivering  all  over  with  sup¬ 
pressed  energy  and  fire.  Another,  wheeling  round  him  at  a  gallop,  casts 
an  unerring  spear  within  a  hand’s  breadth  of  his  turban,  and  the  chestnut  .  | 
horse,  springing  to  speed  at  a  bound,  dashed  off  in  hoi  pursuit.  A  dozen  1 

strides  and  he  had  caught  his  enemy;  the  lance  was  up  to  strike,  and  so  ^ 

like  fierce  earnest  was  this  warrior’s  play  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  transfix  | 
the  fugitive.  But  no,  a  turn  of  wrist,  a  touch  of  heel,  the  chestnut  ! 
skinuned  aside  like  a  swallow  on  the  wing,  and  swooped  at  another  foe, 
fresh  emerged  from  the  opposing  phalanx.  Another  and  another  shot  out 
to  swell  the  game,  and  then  a  dozen,  and  then  a  score,  till  the  whole 
were  engaged,  and  the  eye  saw  nothing  but  one  wild  whirl  of  streaming 
mares,  and  glancing  steel,  and  floating  draperies,  and  flash  of  pistols  through 
a  cloud  of  dust;  and  here  and  there,  above  that  dim  confusion,  the  frag-  (*' 
ments  of  a  shivered  spear  shot  high  in  air.  i 

“  Then  the  dust  rolled  away,  the  skirmish  subsided,  chiefs  were  standing 
by  panting  steeds,  stroking  the  pointed  ears  and  dripping,  shining  necks  ^ 

of  their  favourites;  here  a  girth  had  been  broken,  there  a  warrior  is  rolled  ^ 

over,  man  and  horse,  on  the  sand,  but  beyond  this,  so  skilful  were  the  j 
human,  so  well  broken  the  animal  performers,  that  nothing  resembling  j 
a  casualty  had  occurred.  Abd-el-kader  bowed  his  head  in  dignified  approval  1  ( 
to  the  warlike  Arab  on  the  chestnut  stallion,  who  galloped  up  to  signify  i 
the  conclusion  of  the  sports  by  flinging  down  a  broken  lance  at  the  Emir’s  j 
feet.  The  play  was  over — ^the  real  drama  was  about  to  begin.”  ^ 

A  philosophy  Whyte-Melville  had,  as  have  all  men  of  Ihe  I 

world  :  it  was  sound,  but  not  very  deep.  A  woman  must  be  good  i 

and  true,  a  man  must  strive  to  be  a  gentleman.  Now  and  then,  j  i 
like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  suggested,  but  always  un-  [  |  ^ 
obtrusively,  a  moral — only  very  rarely  did  he  directly  preach  a  j 
sermon,  such  as  :  “Yes,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  shoot  a  good  L 
shot !  Stand  up  like  a  man,  bend  your  bow,  straighten  your  j* 
back,  draw  your  arrow  to  a  head,  aim  true  and  steady;  whether  | 
you  get  an  outer  or  an  inner  ring,  a  white,  a  gold,  a  bullseye,  ^ 
or  miss  the  target  altogether,  do  your  level  best,  and  never  doubt  I 
but  that,  according  to  your  intentions,  not  your  merits,  you 
take  prize.”  1 
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Whyte-Melville  was  a  born  story-teller,  and  at  his  best  in 
describing  hunting  circles  and  incidents.  Such  a  book  as  Market 
Harborough  is  one  which  stands  by  itself.  It  is  a  very  slight 
story,  but  it  is  a  valuable  picture  of  one  phase  of  Victorian  life. 
The  characters  one  and  all  are  alive — they  were  real  when  they 
were  transferred  to  paper  in  1861,  and  they  are  as  true  to  life 
now  as  then.  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  Dove  family,  the  Honourable 
Crasher,  the  trains,  horse-dealers  (amateur  and  professional), 
backers  and  book-makers,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  make  up  the 
hunting  confraternity.  Market  Harhorough  is  formless,  almost 
devoid  of  plot,  but  it  is  a  masterpfece  of  character  and  atmo¬ 
sphere.  It  stands  apart  from  all  the  other  books  of  the  author. 
In  no  other  did  he  ever  rise  to  the  same  high  level,  though  very 
good  stories  are  The  Brookes  of  Bridlemere ,  Satanelle,  a  story  of 
Pnnchestown,  and  even  Black  hut  Comely. 

“The  novels  may  not  rank  high  as  ‘  human  documents  ’ — which 
seems  to  be  the  term  applied  to  stories  of  the  failure  of  energy 
and  common-sense  to  steer  a  character  through  ordinary  tempta¬ 
tion  and  the  results  of  puzzle-headedness ;  they  may  be  deficient 
in  variety  of  characters  represented,  the  same  types  recurring 
under  different  names  in  successive  combination ;  the  problems 
presented  for  solution  may  fade  into  insignificance  before  some 
of  those  with  which  certain  more  recent  writers  entertain  their 
•  readers,”  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  written.  “But  as  long  as 
chivalry  in  man  and  tenderness  in  maid  have  any  hold  upon 
English  readers — as  long  as  people  take  delight  in  descriptions 
of  honest  love-making,  adventure  and  field  sports,  or  find  amuse¬ 
ment  in  gentle  satire  of  well-to-do  folk,  and  kindly  raillery  at  the 
foibles  of  all  classes — as  long  as  the  public  is  not  too  critical  to 
enjoy  pictures  of  the  general  prevalence  of  good  over  evil  in  the 
world  as  we  have  it — so  long  shall  Whyte-Melville  find  high 
favour  with  wholesome  minds.”  It  may  he  that  there  will  he 
some  who  think  that  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  puts  the  case  for  his 
favourite  too  high,  hut  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Whyte-Melville 
wrote  interesting  and  very  readable  books,  and  that  with  Market 
Harhorough  he  secured  for  himself  a  niche  in  the  gallery  of 
Victorian  novelists. 


Lewis  Melville. 
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In  introducing  the  1921-22  Budget  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that, 
although  the  voice  was  Jacob’s  voice,  the  hands  were  the  hands 
of  Esau ;  by  which  Biblical  simile  he  conveyed  that  the  figures 
And  fconclusions  were  Sir  Bobert  Home’s,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Chatnberlain)  was  only  acting  as  a  sort  of  gramophone  for  the 
real  Chancellor.  The  artangemefat  was  convenient  but  confusing, 
for  it  was  not  huinanly  (or  should  we  say  instrhmentally?)  pos¬ 
sible  fbr  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  roll  out  thh  music  of  the  record 
without  breaking  awa^  into  occasional  snatches  of  his  own 
favourite  melodies.  Although  the  general  statement  that  it  was 
Sir  Bobhrt  Horne’s  Budget  must  be  accepted  as  accurate,  it  is 
not  even  now  certain  how  much  of  it  was  his  and  how  much  his 
predecessor’s.  In  any  case  the  House  of  Commons  had  the 
benefit  of  a  dual  authority  and  of  knowing  that  the  speech, 
whether  arranged  by  Sir  Robert  Horne  or  his  mouthpiehe;  was 
the  result  of  consultations  and  comparisons  of  view  and  of  general 
agreement  as  to  what  was  to  be  said  and  how  it  was  to  be  said. 


“  United  yet  divided,  twain  as  one, 

So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne.” 


But  all  this  “swopping  of  horses”  and  eleventh-hour  over¬ 
hauling  of  estimates  were  bound  to  leave  some  scars  on  the 
feudget.  Beading  between  the  lines,  evidences  of  hasty  prepara¬ 
tion  are  apparent — hesitancy,  guesses,  assumptions,  qualities  that 
make  for  uncerta,inty.  Mr.  Chamberlain  joined  up  the  cracks 
very  skilfully,  and  plastered  them  over  with  smooth  phrases,  but 
here  and  there  were  gaps  in  the  structure  and  the  unfinished  work 
characteristic  of  hurried  building.  If  the  circumstances  were 
not  so  sombre,  one  might  iridulge  in  a  jest  concerning  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  one  Chancellor,  the  appointment  of  another,  and  the 
prompt  delegation  by  the  latter  of  his  principal  duty  to  the  former. 
But  these  gymnastic  exercises  were  of  little  moment  beside  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  coal  strike,  and  their  menace  to  the 
tax  revenue  of  the  country.  That  gloomy  event  overshadowed 
everything  else,  and  coming  on  top  of  fast-falling  export  trade 
and  widespread  unemployment,  it  banished  all  hope  of  any  appre¬ 
ciable  reduction  of  taxation  beyond  what  had  already  been 
announced.  The  sceptics  who  a  few  months  earlier  had  ridiculed 
Sir  George  Younger’s  sanguine  prospect  of  a  £950,000,000  Budget 
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jyer^  BOW  able  to  pose  as  far-seeing  sages.  The  little  Cassandrj^s 
preened  themselves  in  the  kudos  of  fulfilled  prophecy.  Tax- 
pjiyers  generally,  although  they  had  been  prepared  by  events  for 

eoiqplete  reversal  of  the  propaising  conditions  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  past  hBancia^  year,  received  the  Deputy  Chancellor’s 
diwlosures  yyith  a  dismay  for  the  expression  of  which  the  dic¬ 
tionary  was  hardly  adequate. 

Flurried  finance  was  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  conditions.  The 
treasury  ofiicials  had  to  frame  revised  estimates  while  groping  in 
thft  mazes  of  the  unforeseen.  They  were  like  a  dramatic  critic 
wbp,  having  prepared  his  notice  of  a  performance  beforehand, 
bnds  when  the  certain  rises  that  the  bill  has  been  changed  and 
aijptber  play  substituted. 

This  subject  of  estimates  is  the  really  vital  thing  in  the  Budget. 
Hpweyer  arbitrary  may  be  its  controlling  factors,  it  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  possess  any  finality.  It  is  copstructed  on 
estimates,  apd  estimates,  whether  of  expenditure  or  revenue, 
are  af  t^^st  but  elastic  deductions  from  variable  data.  There  is 
always  the  possibility,  evep  in  normal  conditions,  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  may  tuyn  out  to  be  more,  and  the  revenue  less,  than 
pustulated  by  the  Treasury  pundits.  The  nominal  surplus  on 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  reckoned  for  last  year  was  reached  within 
three  or  four  millions,  but  this  coincidence  was  not  due  to  any 
exact  forecast  of  the  yield  of  the  several  taxes.  The  totals  of 
expenditure  and  revenue  came  out  pretty  much  according  to 
estimates,  but  the  details  were  miles  away.  Customs  and  Excise 
wpre  ^i.5,000,00Q  less,  spirits  ^I5,500,0QP,  beer  £11,000,000  more 
and  income  tax  £9,000,000  more.  Bpt  when  the  reductions  were 
balanced  against  the  increases  there  was  not  much  in  it.  Tbe 
mimiscs  and  the  pluses  cancelled  each  other;  but,  although  it 
came  out  all  right  this  time,  a  Chancellor  cannot  always  rely, 
even  in  tranquil  seas  and  with  favouring  winds,  upon  unlooked-for 
rpadiustmepts  that  seem  to  originate  in  the  accommodating  good 
nature  of  a  political  providence. 

Apart  from  labour  troubles  and  waves  of  depression,  estimates 
of  expenditure  have  a  habit  of  expanding  and  disturbing  the 
balance-sheet.  Many  calculations  which  but  for  the  supple¬ 
mentary  estimates  might  have  been  sufficiently  near  the  mark 
are  distorted  and  thrown  out  of  focus  by  these  departmental  after¬ 
thoughts.  Supply  estimates  are  too  often  characterised  by  a  rose- 
coloured  plausibility  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cozen  both  the 
Treasury  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  moderation  shines 
with  all  the  effulgence  of  voluntary  self-denial.  The  Budget  of 
which  they  are  the  corner-stone  looks  to  stand  four-square  and  im¬ 
pregnable.  But  wait  until  the  supplementary  estimates  come  along. 
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the  unexpected  emergenciea,  the  votes  for  small  improvised  wars, 
the  cutting  of  more  coats  than  there  is  cloth  for,  and  the  errors 
to  be  righted  of  bureaucratic  arithmetic.  It  is  then  that  the 
original  estimates  may  be  likened  to  autumn  leaves  in  a  cyclone, 
and  the  Budget  itself  takes  on  a  new  and  ominous  shape.  There 
seems  to  be  no  cure  for  this  chronic  and  disturbing  laxity.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  pathetically  admitted  that,  although  the  supple¬ 
mentary  estimates  may  be  more  rigidly  regulated,  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  that  they  can  be  avoided  altogether.  A  Chancellor  is 
liable  to  be  confronted  at  any  time  during  the  financial  year  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  them,  and  is  in  much  the  same 
case  as  a  host  who  has  made  finely-drawn  provision  for  a  dozen 
guests  and  unexpectedly  finds  that  two  dozen  have  turned  up, 
all  ravenous,  and  nothing  in  the  larder. 

The  Treasury  is,  of  course,  going  to  reform  all  this.  The  new 
Chancellor  will  “insist,  with  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet,”  on 
preliminary  departmental  estimates  and  drastic  reductions  in  next 
year’s  expenditure.  There  is  a  familiar  ring  about  the  promise. 
It  seems  hke  the  echo  of  some  well-worn  air.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  Budget  would  have  been  artistically  incomplete  without 
an  announcement  of  the  kind ;  it  is  one  of  the  articles  to  which 
a  new  Chancellor  is  bound  to  subscribe  as  a  test  of  his  zeal  for 
national  economy.  But  Chancellors  propose  and  War  Office 
autocrats  dispose.  Sir  Eobert  Horne  is  not  the  first  Minister 
who  has  hoped  to  sweep  back  the  Atlantic  with  a  new  broom. 
We  know  those  Government  departments,  their  wasteful  lack 
of  system,  their  costly  red  tape  methods,  and  their  incorrigible 
inabihty  to  do  things  on  business  lines;  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  extravagance  and  supplementary  estimates  belong  to  “a  day 
that  is  dead.” 

Calculations  of  revenue,  though  less  inaccurate  in  the  main, 
are  equally  dependent  for  their  realisation  on  conditions  which 
neither  officials  at  Whitehall  nor  Excise  officers  in  the  country 
can  control.  Be  venue,  whether  in  the  form  of  direct  taxes  or  of 
duties  on  food  and  drink,  is  largely  affected  by  the  prosperity  or 
depression  of  trade.  The  taxable  capacity  of  industry  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  are  the  true  measure  of  trade 
activity.  Estimates  framed  on  the  hypothesis  of  normal  trade 
conditions  are  quickly  swept  away  by  a  wave  of  industrial  de¬ 
pression.  Although  the  present  Budget  has  no  doubt  taken  these 
matters  into  account,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  certain  that  the 
situation  has  been  accurately  appraised  or  adequately  provided 
for.  Uncertainties  both  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  whatever 
official  complacency  may  say,  give  to  the  Budget  a  shadowy  and 
unsubstantial  character.  We  all  have  a  more  or  less  uneasy 
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guspicioii  that  it  does  not  tell  us  the  last  word — that  grisly  spectres 
of  new  military  expenditure  may  be  lurking  in  the  background ; 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  like  children  who  build  a  tip-top  tower 
with  wooden  bricks  and  know  that  the  least  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  will  bring  down  the  whole  edifice. 

A  Chancellor  having  to  deal  with  such  conditions  is  entitled  to 
our  profoundest  sympathy.  He  is  the  victim  of  an  inexorable 
fate— bound  to  the  wheel  and  compelled  to  go  round  with  it. 
Such  misfortune  not  only  excites  pity,  it  disarms  criticism.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  a  straw  for  being 
caught  in  a  whirlpool  as  to  complain  of  a  Budget  framed  in  such 
merciless  conditions.  A  well-meaning  man  buffeted  by  adversity 
has  always  been  a  theme  of  tragic  writers,  and  some  modern 
dramatist  might  perhaps  find  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
a  suitable  type  of  a  harmless  politician  pursued  by  implacable 
Furies. 

The  main  feature  was  indubitably  Mr.  Chamberlain’s,  and, 
80  far  as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned,  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
We  had  welcome  notice  last  February,  that  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  was  to  be  dropped,  and  that  the  current  year  would  show 
under  this  head  a  substantial  measure  of  relief.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  pronounced  the  death  sentence.  After  declaring  more 
than  once  (at  the  desire  of  the  Cabinet,  it  is  said)  that  he  could 
hold  out  no  present  hope  of  its  abandonment,  his — shall  we  say 
humanity? — forbade  him  to  stop  his  ears  any  longer  to  the 
piercing  cry  of  over-taxed  and  half-ruined  trade.  He  did  not 
whisper  he  would  ne’er  consent ;  he  holloaed  it  from  the  housetops. 
Nevertheless,  he  consented.  So,  subject  to  a  gradual  process  of 
extinction,  a  duty  that  produced  ^219,181,000  last  year,  and  is 
expected  to  produce  ^130,000,000  this,  slinks  ignominiously  out 
of  existence,  without  the  tribute  of  a  single  elegiac  tear,  or  one 
poor  chaplet  of  immortelles  dedicated  to  its  hateful  memory.  If 
we  had  a  Swift,  a  Dry  den,  or  even  a  Churchill  among  us  to-day, 
we  should  not  have  to  wait  long  for  a  sufficiently  scathing  epitaph. 
Nothing  in  our  time  compares  with  this  smashing  of  a  great 
Treasury  idol.  Its  creators,  driven  thereto  by  the  anger  and 
indignation  of  the  business  world,  have  shattered  it  and  trampled 
it  in  the  dust ;  it  will  disappear  amid  a  chorus  of  shame  and 
disgust — “unwept,  unhonour’d  and  unsung” — the  most  con¬ 
temptuous  Hie  jacet  that  was  ever  placed  over  even  a  Government 
proposal. 

Unhappily,  the  Corporation  Profits  Tax,  scarcely  less  odious, 
remains.  It  produced  only  £660,000  last  year  instead  of  the 
estimated  £3,000,000 ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  it  will  “justify 
itself  ”  in  the  current  year  by  producing  revenue  to  the  amount 
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of  £‘30,000,000.  Another  big  tax  on  trade,  and  all  to  come  out 
of  |ihe  fund  available  for  dividends  on  ordinary  shares !  It  means 
ap  extra  income  tax  on  share-holdings  in  addition  to  the  6s.  in 
the  £  deducted  at  the  source,  and  it  is  all  the  more  unfair  be¬ 
cause  it  falls  wholly  on  the  ordinary  holders  and  lets  investors 
iu  the  prior  securities  escape.  A  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  dividends 
of  over  10  per  cent,  might  be  reasonable,  but  the  worst  of  all 
these  devices  for  Government  profit-sharing  is  that  it  is  so 
easy  for  a  hard-up  Chancellor  to  give  the  screw  another  turn 
or  |;wo. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  the  Budget  speech  (if 
anything  in  so  gloomy  a  survey  can  be  called  beautiful)  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  atonement  for,  and  recantation  of,  his  preposterous 
last  year’s  tax  on  cigars  and  sparkling  wines.  There  is  always 
something  touching  in  an  act  of  public  repentance  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  undoing  of  a  wrong.  If  in  the  present  instance  the  grace 
of  the  withdrawal  and  the  virtue  of  the  Peccavi  are  rather  dulled, 
it  is  because  the  concession  has  not  been  made  to  cheapen 
Coronas  and  champagne  to  the  consumers,  or  to  arrest  the  in¬ 
dustrial  depression  in  Cuba,  or  to  encourage  the  wine-growers 
of  France.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  restore  a  lost  revenue  and 
benefit  the  Treasury.  The  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  has 
proved  too  oppressive,  it  has  greatly  lessened  the  sales  of  the 
commodities  affected,  so  much  so  that  the  new  duty  brings  in 
considerably  less  than  the  old.  The  Government,  in  fact,  over- 
re^hed  itself,  and  was  hoist  with  its  own  petard.  It  should  be 
a  lesson  to  future  Chancellors  not  to  tax  any  industry  more  than 
it  can  bear.  The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  ad  valorem  duties, 
so  far  as  the  Budget  figures  are  concerned,  is  insignificant,  but 
the  incident  nevertheless  stands  out  in  flaming  letters  of  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  fatuous  policy  which  ever  permitted  them  to 
be  passed.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  in  one  of  its  fine 
moods  of  self-denial,  w'as  even  more  responsible  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

These  changes  practically  exhaust  the  new  fiscal  conditions. 
When  the  composite  pie  was  opened  it  was  not  a  particularly 
dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  taxpayers.  No  one,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  looked  for  a  surprise-packet,  or  expected  any 
important  remission  of  taxation.  The  weary  Titan  is  too  tired 
to  hope.  The  middle  classes  have  been  bled  white  by  the  tax- 
collector,  and  all  they  are  capable  of  is  a  dull,  enforced  sub- 
ipission.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  feel  the  desolating 
effects  of  the  income  tax.  Every  small  investor  is  narrowed  in 
means — stripped  to  the  bone — because  legislators  have  not  the 
vimop  or  the  courage  to  find  alternative  sources  of  revenue.  II 
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ibe  House  of  CommonB  did  not  pay  more  heed  to  cant  than  to 
common  sense,  it  would  give  a  trial  to  a  legalised  system  of  State- 
regulated  betting  on  “  totalisator  ”  lines,  as  in  some  of  the 
Colonies,  the  Government  taking  a  percentage  of  winnings  for 
public  purposes.  Such  a  tax  would  fall  upon  those  best  able  to 
pay  it,  but  who  now  contribute  nothing  to  the  tax-collector.  It 
would  not  make  betting  more  prevalent  than  it  is,  but  it  would 
make  it  less  tricky  and  dishonest,  and  it  would  speedily  enable  the 
Chancellor  to  take  a  shilling  in  the  £  off  the  most  grinding  and 
tyrannous  tax  that  has  been  imposed  in  recent  years. 

The  very  limited  tax  relief  that  was  possible  in  the  existing 
conditions  need  not  absolve  us  of  the  duty  of  examining  the 
Budget  as  it  stands.  Not  that  it  is  proposed  to  hash  up  again 
figures  that  have  already  been  fully  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  newspapers.  That  w’ere  a  work  of  supereroga¬ 
tion— a  task  both  wearisome  and  unprofitable  to  the  readers  of 
thisBEViEW,  who  may  be  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  salient 
features  of  the  latest  financial  survey.  It  is,  however,  desirable 

to  set  out  one  or  two  facts  to  serve  as  guide-posts  for  memory. 

These  are  : — 

Estimated  Actual  Estimated 

Expendi-  Expendi-  Expendi-  Estimated  Actual  Estimated 

ture  ture  ture  Revenue  Revenue  Revenue 

1920-1  1920-1  1921-2  1920-1  1920-1  1921-2 

£  £  £  £  £  £ 
1,271,168  1,195,427  1,039,728  1,418,300  1,426,984  1,216,650  * 

(’OOO’s  omitted.) 

(•Of  this  £1,058,150,000  is  ordinary  and  £158,500,000  special) 

The  actual  revenue  for  1920-1  was  made  up  of  .i‘1, 031, 725,000 
tax  revenue  and  j6394,259,000  non-tax  revenue,  the  latter  amount 
including  ^287 ,940,000  from  special  miscellaneous  receipts — i.e., 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  war  stores  purchased  originally  with 
borrow^ed  money  and  should  strictly  be  a  credit  to  capital  and 
not  to  revenue  account.  It  is  with  the  tax  revenue  that  the 
public  is  most  concerned.  The  taxes  for  1920-1  yielded 
f3,425,000  less  than  was  estimated,  but  the  most  intriguing 
problem  is  how  the  whole  revenue  for  1921-2  will  turn  out  in 
comparison  with  that  for  the  past  year.  The  estimate  is 
f 1,216,650, 000,  which  shows  a  paper  surplus  of  £176,922,000 ; 
or,  taking  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  only,  of  £84,127,000. 
In  this  estimate  some  more  or  less  conjectural  allowance  has, 
it  must  be  supposed,  been  made  for  the  new  conditions  that  have 
come  into  existence  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  foretold  for  the 
current  year  a  surplus  of  £300,000,000.  There  are,  however, 
three  factors  that  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  in  any  but  the 
VOL.  cix.  N.S. 
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vaguest  way — the  yield  of  E.P.D.  arrears,  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  war  assets,  and  the  effect  on  the  tax  revenue  of  trade 
depression  and  the  chaos  caused  by  the  coal  dispute.  It  is  beyond 
the  calculating  skill  of  any  man  to  predict  what  will  be  the  loss 
to  the  State,  direct  and  indirect,  through  the  shutting  down  of 
hundreds  of  mills  and  factories  and  the  unemployment  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  wage-earners.  Income  tax,  customs  and  excise 
will  all  suffer,  and  it  would  occasion  no  surprise  if  in  the  result 
the  year’s  balance-sheet  show^ed  a  deficit  instead  of  a  surplus. 
Even  before  the  miners’  stoppage,  imports  and  exports  were  | 
falling  off,  the  totals  for  January,  February  and  March  compared  I 
with  the  same  months  of  last  year  being  £220,600,000  lower  in 
the  case  of  imports,  and  £108,309,000  in  the  case  of  exports. 
-The  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  the  exports'  of  coal  both  show  a 
woeful  decline ;  the  one  being  the  raw  material  of  what  used  to 
be  our  greatest  industry,  and  the  other  providing  funds  with  which 
to  pay  for  the  foodstuffs  w’hich  w’e  cannot  produce  ourselves.  One 
shrinks  from  contemplating  the  later  ruin  with  which  the  wages 
quarrel  in  the  coalfields  has  strewn  a  once  prosperous  land.  It 
threatens  to  make  the  Budget  estimates  worthless. 

At  any  rate,  a  surplus  this  year  belongs  to  the  category  of  pious 
hopes — a  thing  to  be  prayed  for  rather  than  expected.  And 
without  a  surplus  there  can  be  no  material  reduction  of  internal 
debt.  It  is  indeed  well  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the 
shortage  of  revenue  may  involve  temporary  additions  to  the 
floating  debt.  This  floating  debt  on  March  31st  amounted  to 
£1,275,330,000,  having  been  reduced  during  the  year  by 
£36,875,000.  We  ought  perhaps  to  be  grateful  for  small  mercies, 
and  £37,000,000  is  £37,000,000.  It  is,  however,  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  and  already  there  has  been  a  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  remains  the  huge  total  of  considerably  mere 
than  a  thousand  millions.  It  is  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of 
enterprise.  It  keeps  the  Government  continually  on  the  borrow. 
It  is  a  “serious  inconvenience,”  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted. 
No  sooner  does  one  set  of  Treasury  bills  mature  than  it  has  to 
be  replaced  by  another.  No  sooner  are  the  advances  by  the 
Bank  of  England  paid  off  than,  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  they 
begin  to  roll  back  again.  No  matter  whether  money  be  cheap 
or  dear,  the  Treasury  must  be  served,  and  the  credits  which 
might  otherwise  be  available  for  the  revival  of  trade  are  employed 
to  meet  the  floating  obligations  of  the  Government.  It  is  the 
worst  form  of  borrowing.  It  involves  the  possibility  of  having  to 
renew  at  a  moment  of  financial  stringency.  H  makes  cheap 
money,  even  normally  cheap  money,  a  deceptive  Jack  o’  Lantern 
— a  remote  and  intangible  hope.  It  squeezes  the  money  market, 
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making  commercial  credits  more  diflicult  and  the  joint-stock  banks 
more  hide-bound  than  ever.  It  is  indirectly  responsible  for  much 
of  the  bad  trade  and  unemployment  that  exist.  It  is  costing 
the  country  j650,000,000  or  ±*60, 000, 000  a  year  for  interest,  and 
encourages  it  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  the  spendthrift 
policy  of  continually  changing  its  creditors. 

To  bring  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  home  to  the  taxpayer 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  country’s  capital  liabilities  during 
the  current  year.  We  have  to  meet  foreign  obligations  to  the 
extent  of  ±80,000,000;  the  floating  debt  is  roughly  about 
£1,200,000,000 ;  and  the  short-term  debt  maturing  in  1921-22  is 
£300,000,000.  This  gives  a  total  of  ±1,580,000,000  which  must 
be  found,  or  renewed  or  converted.  It  apparently  does  not  include 
the  suspended  interest  on  our  debt  to  the  United  States,  which 
in  the  following  year,  unless  it  is  funded,  will  require  from 
£20,000,000  to  ±40,000,000  according  to  arrangement.  Last  year 
the  internal  debt  was  reduced  by  ±139,000,000,  the  floating  debt 
by  ±37,000,000,  and  the  foreign  debt  by  ±117,154,000,  making 
together  ±293,154,000. 

It  is  far  easier  to  denounce  the  floating  debt  than  it  would  be 
to  get  rid  of  it.  There  are  only  two  possible  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  it.  One  is  by  paying  it  off,  an  enterprise  likely  to  be  as 
successful  at  the  present  time  as  starting  an  ice-cream  business 
at  the  North  Pole.  The  other  is  by  funding  it  as  a  long-term 
debt — a  plan  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  hopeless.  What  chance 
would  there  be  of  raising  a  loan  of  a  thousand  millions  at  any 
rate  of  interest  which  the  afflicted  taxpayer  could  pay  ?  There 
has  been  one  experiment  in  the  issue  of  Treasury  bonds  bearing 
interest  that  fluctuated  with  the  rate  for  Treasury  bills.  Large 
Bums  have  been  spent  in  explaining  its  complicated  features  and 
in  trying  to  make  it  popular,  and  it  has  been  boomed  in  advertise¬ 
ments.  Yet  the  result  for  the  period  during  which  the  bonds  were 
"on  tap”  was  a  pitiful  ±23,384,000.  Parturiunt  monies,  nascitur 
ndiculus  mus.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  issue  was  a  fiasco, 
and  no  one  was  astonished  at  its  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  April, 
although  gushing  invitations  to  subscribe  had  been  liberally  adver¬ 
tised  only  a  week  before.  Incidentally  the  experience  shows  that, 
however  valuable  advertisement  may  be,  that  which  is  advertised 
must  possess  an  attractiveness  which  at  least  corresponds  with 
the  vigorous  adjectives  of  the  Press  agent.  As  this  lame  and 
dishevelled  product  of  Treasury  genius  passes  away  into  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  failures,  one  cannot  help  recalling  the  familiar 
«pitaph  on  a  newly-born  infant : — 

“  If  I  was  so  soon  to  bo  done  for 
What  on  earth  was  I  begun  for?  ” 

N  N  2 
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Poor  little  undersized  thing;  Requiescat  in  pace!  or  rather  in 
risu.  When  it  is  added  that  the  gross  dead-weight  debt  of  the 
United  Ivingdom  on  March  diet  was  jG7, 573, 000, 000,  and  that 
£*143,000,000  of  it  matures  during  1921,  enough  has  been  said 
to  emphasise  the  gravity  of  the  financial  position,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  revenue  uncertainties  from  which  the  most 
sanguine  of  Treasury  officials  can  hardly  hope  for  a  speedy 
deliverance. 

But,  although  funding  the  floating  debt  is  a  frankly  impossible 
task,  an  effort  is  made  by  the  Treasury  to  postpone  the  maturing 
obligations  of  short-term  debt.  National  War  Bonds  falling  due 
for  repayment  between  now’  and  1925  are  to  be  converted,  if  the 
holders  aie  willing,  into  a  loan  not  redeemable  until  1961,  and 
then  only  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  That  gives  a 
minimum  respite  of  forty  years,  but  it  has  to  be  paid  for.  Within 
the  next  three  years  or  so  £632,000,000  of  these  bonds  will  fall 
due.  At  £160  or  £163  for  the  £100  (according  to  the  date  of 
maturity),  £1,000,000,000  of  the  new  loan  will  be  required  to 
convert  the  whole  of  this  short-term  debt,  subject  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  uncertain  sinking  fund. 

One  or  two  commentators  have  spoken  of  the  measure  as  debt 
redemption.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  debt  inflation.  If 
the  whole  £632,000,000  is  converted  on  the  terms  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  offer,  £368,000,000  will  be  added  to  the  National  Debt, 
and  £4,000,000  a  year  to  the  interest  charges.  It  would,  however, 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  so  complete  an  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
since  a  large  proportion  of  the  short-term  bonds  are  held  by  banks 
and  insurance  companies  which  are  obliged  to  keep  a  substantial 
sum  in  liquid  assets,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  tempted  by  juggling 
with  capital  value  to  lock  it  up  in  long-dated  securities.  But 
inflation  is,  nevertheless,  characteristic  of  the  scheme  so  far  as 
the  taxpayer  is  concerned.  To  whatever  extent  the  bonds  are 
converted,  to  that  extent  the  national  liabilities,  both  of  capital 
and  interest,  wdll  be  increased.  It  is  a  desperate  course,  and  the 
only  justification  that  can  be  found  for  the  Chancellor  is  that 
he  is  like  a  man  who,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  an 
infuriated  bull,  jumps  into  a  nest  of  vipers.  Whether  so  large 
a  plan  was  necessary  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  £300,000,000  due 
this  year  would  have  had  to  be  found,  and  failing  conversion  the 
only  course  open  was  the  issue  of  more  Treasury  bills,  with  a 
corresponding  inflation  of  paper  money.  The  incubus  of  settling 
day  has  been  removed  to  the  distant  future,  and,  like  an  insolvent 
debtor  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  his  bill  renewed,  we  can 
shout.  “Thank  God,  that’s  paid.” 

What,  then,  are  the  outstanding  features  of  this  year’s  Budget? 
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It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  the  principal  one  is  that  it  has 
no  features  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  two  significant  and  qualifying  conditions  that  govern  every¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  forecast  of  ultimate  results  :  (1)  The 
heavy  obligations  with  regard  to  maturing  liabilities ;  and  (2)  the 
uncertainty  as  to  revenue  yield  caused  by  the  shortage  of  coal 
supplies  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  was  impossible  in  view 
of  those  conditions  to  look  for  any  remission  of  taxation  on  its 
present  unimaginative  basis.  That  there  is  no  increase  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  thankful  for.  The  situation  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  terms  of  the  least  disputable  of  the  beatitudes  :  “Blessed  are 
they  W'ho  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.” 

H.  J.  Jennings. 


MILLEKAND,  BRIAND  AND  THE  FRENCH  SOCIALIST 

PARTY. 


Monsieur  Millerand,  President  of  the  French  Republic;  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  M.  Briand;  the  Premier  at  the  time 
the  war  was  declared,  M.  Viviani,  were  all  three  members  of  the 
French  Socialist  Party,  the  S.F.I.O.,  or  the  Section  Fran(^aise 
de  V Internationale  OuvrUre.  These  three  eminent  statesmen 
can  bear  witness  that  I  was  also  engaged  with  them  in  the  same 
work ;  that  I  frequently  translated  their  speeches  from  the  public 
platform  and  their  conversations  during  the  delicate  negotiations 
which  took  place.  It  was  thus  that  began,  in  1882,  the  entente 
cordiale  between  the  British  and  the  French  Trade  Unions  and  i 
Socialist  movements  which  greatly  helped  to  bring  about  the 
subsequent  official  entente  between  the  two  nations.  Of  this  we  i 
may  well  be  proud ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
Congress  the  French  Socialist  Party  recently  held  at  Tours. 
According  to  rule,  a  mandate  is  supposed  to  represent  twenty-five 
members  who  have  paid  their  subscriptions;  and,  by  3,208  against 
1,555  mandates,  it  was  decided  to  join  the  Third  International  j 
and  to  accept  the  twenty-one  conditions  imposed  by  the  Russian  j 
Dictator,  Lenin.  Why  did  the  above  very  distinguished  states-  \ 
men,  and  many  other  prominent  politicians,  authors,  scientists 
and  labour  leaders  strive  to  build  up  a  party  capable  of  joining 
the  Bolshevists?  Few  persons  now  survive  who,  like  myself, 
were  intimately  associated,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  with 
the  negotiations  and  demonstrations  that  resulted  in  securing 
British  collaboration  for  the  formation  of  the  French  Socialist 
Party.  To-day,  obviously,  after  the  vote  of  the  Tours  Congress, 
the  history  of  the  French  Socialist  Party  becomes  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  Therefore,  in  defence  of  those  who  helped  in 
its  formation,  including  my  own  reputation,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  describe  how  it  came  about.  That  the  present  representatives 
of  France  on  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  were  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  party  which  has  joined  the  Bolshevist  International 
must  be  viewed  with  amazement,  if  not  uneasiness,  unless  a 
satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  what  actually  occurred. 

To  understand  the  present  position  some  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  indispensable.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Trade 
Unions  in  France  were  not  legalised  before  1884,  and  that  political 
freedom  was  denied  from  the  suppression  of  the  Commune  in  1871 
till  the  amnesty  of  1878.  Socialist  propaganda  before  that  date 
reached  France  only  from  abroad.  Jules  Guesde,  who  was  also 
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and  recently  a  member  of  the  French  Government,  and  Benoit 
Malon,  published  VEgalite  and  La  Revue  Socialiste  at  Zurich,  while 
the  Progressive  Socialist  appeared  at  Lugano.  Such  meetings, 
under  strict  police  surveillance,  as  had  been  held  during  the  White 
Terror,  of  course  did  not  discuss  Socialism ;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  workers  held  a  Congress  at  Marseilles  in  1879,  some  Socialist 
resolutions  were  adopted.  Of  course,  persecution  unites  those 
who,  under  free  conditions,  w’ould  not  have  come  together ;  and 
thus  many  who  are  now  opposed  to  each  other  worked  hand  in 
hand  when  the  principal  question  was  to  obtain  sufficient  freedom 
to  exist.  But  if  Jules  Guesde,  Vaillant,  Paul  Brousse,  Malon, 
and  other  well-known  leaders,  participated  in  the  earlier  efforts, 
Millerand,  Briand,  Viviani,  Jaures,  Sembat,  and  many  more 
among  the  recent  leaders,  joined  in  at  the  latter  date,  and  the 
question  of  date  is  important.  We  have  to-day  the  old,  the 
middle-aged,  the  youthful  and  the  boy  Socialists,  so  boyish,  in 
fact,  that  they  know  nothing  about  the  Socialism  they  profess. 
The  old  members  are  the  most  important  because  they  have  had 
the  double  experience,  first  of  the  German  invasion  of  1870  and 
the  Paris  Commune  arising  therefrom ;  and  secondly  of  the  First 
International.  This  may  seem  ancient  history,  but  the  present 
is  the  outcome  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  the  appalling  Siege  of  Paris, 
the  sanguinary  suppression  of  the  Commune,  the  fight  against 
Karl  Marx  as  leader  of  the  First  International,  that  explain  the 
basis  on  w'hich  the  French  Socialist  Party  and  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  were  built.  This,  too,  shows  how  it  came  about  that 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Millerand,  Briand,  and  so  many  other  brilliant 
Frenchmen,  took  their  place  in  the  ranks  with  us  British,  who 
also  believed  in  government  by  the  people  for  the  people. 

There  must  be  no  mistake.  Under  the  modem  mantle  of 
Socialism  the  old  contest  continues,  the  work  of  the  great  English 
and  French  revolutions  is  not  concluded,  autocracy  and  demo¬ 
cracy  are  still  fighting  each  other.  French  Socialism  was  to 
be  free,  French  in  spirit,  and  not  dominated  by  foreign,  especially 
German,  instructors  and  leaders.  If  it  joined  an  International, 
then  rules  must  be  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of  preventing 
a  return  to  the  Marxist  autocracy  that  had  wrecked  the  First 
International.  This  was  done  in  1882  during  the  popular  Anglo- 
French  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Channel  Tunnel.  The 
very  next  year,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Dufaure  Law  against  any 
international  association  of  workmen,  an  International  Conference 
was  held  in  Paris,  attended  by  British,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  Trade  Union  and  Socialist  representatives.  The  Second 
International  was  constituted  and  henceforth  held  periodical 
congresses.  Of  course,  the  Germans  were  infuriated. 
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Internationalism  which  gathers  all  national  parties  under  the  1 
wing  of  Germany  is  an  excellent  way  of  ensuring  the  application  | 
in  all  countries  of  German  Socialism ;  in  other  words,  of  German  I 
domination.  But  Socialism  which  allows  each  nation  to  deter-  I 
mine  what  line  it  will  follow  and  to  remain  master  of  its  own  I 
destinies  does  not  fit  in  with  the  German  scheme.  Therefore 
the  Germans  refused  to  join  the  Second  International.  So  long 
as  they  remained  outside  great  progress  was  made,  and  unbroken 
harmony  prevailed.  For  ten  years  close  international  relations 
were  maintained.  Never  was  such  confidence  shown  between 
nations;  but  then  there  was  no  pretentious  Central  Council  pre¬ 
suming  to  tell  different  nations  how  they  were  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  and  which  Parliamentary  candidates  they  should  sup¬ 
port.  Instead  of  a  Central  Executive  Committee,  we  had  a  1 
Central  Secretary,  familiarly  called  the  letter-box,  for  his  only  I 
function  was  to  forw^ard  letters,  facilitate  intercommunications, 
but  he  was  not  to  interfere.  Special  emissaries  would  travel  I 
from  country  to  country  to  bring  about  an  agreement  for  common  | 
action  on  some  point  equally  approved  by  the  parties  represented.  I 
On  several  occasions  I  undertook  missions  of  this  description,  1 
but  I  never  addressed  a  foreign  audience  without  first  submitting  | 
to  their  national  leaders  what  I  proposed  to  say  and  obtaining  I 
their  full  approval.  At  Bologna,  notably,  I  was  announced  to  j 
speak  during  a  banquet.  First,  however,  I  consulted  Andrea  ■ 
Costa,  who  represented  the  district  in  the  Italian  Parliament.  To 
my  surprise  he  did  not  approve  of  my  proposed  speech,  pointed 
out  that  some  passages  would  be  so  misrepresented  by  the  Italian 
police  as  to  lead  to  some  trouble,  cand  thus,  at  the  last  moment, 

I  had  entirely  to  alter  the  plan  I  had  made.  In  private  I  was 
at  liberty  to  bring  forward  any  suggestion,  but  it  would  be 
intolerable  for  foreigners  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  native  leaders 
and  give  advice  which  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  national 
organisation  did  not  approve.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Second 
International.  It  explains  why  the  Germans  would  not  join 
so  long  as  their  interference  was  thus  rendered  difficult ;  it  also 
explains  why  such  men  as  Millerand  approved  of  this  form  of 
internationalism . 

To  know  Millerand ’s  views  as  a  Socialist,  to  understand  why 
he  joined  the  Socialist  Party,  and  what  he  was  actually  able  to 
accomplish,  there  is  a  full  record  given  in  a  book  entitled 
T/CEuvre  de  Millerand,  un  Ministre  Socialiste  (Juin,  1889- 
Janvier,  1903).  It  is  \tTitten  by  his  Private  Secretary  or  Chef 
de  Cabinet,  A.  Lavy,  who  used  to  represent,  at  the  Congresses 
of  the  Second  International,  the  Trade  Union  of  the  French 
Secular  School  Teachers.  As  an  instance  of  what  was  done,  no 
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sooner  was  Millerand  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  than  he 
abolished  saturnine  poisoning  in  that  service  by  insisting  that 
all  insulators  must  be  made  with  leadless  glaze.  He  improved, 
as  far  as  was  within  his  province,  all  laws  affecting  labour,  the 
sanitation  of  workshops,  pensions,  sick  allowances,  and  com¬ 
pensation  for  accidents.  Indeed,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
future  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Labour.  His  great  object  was 
to  associate  workmen  with  the  administration  of  the  work  or 
factory  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Then  contracts  for  public 
work  were  to  be  given  to  Trade  Unions  that  were  so  organised 
as  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  without  the  intervention  of  a  con¬ 
tractor  or  other  middle  man.  Millerand’s  attitude  in  regard  to 
Internationalism  and  Socialism  is  best  described  however,  in  his 
own  words,  which  I  translate  from  his  celebrated  speech,  known 
to  history  as  the  “Programme  de  Saint  Mande.”  This  speech 
was  delivered  at  a  banquet  to  Socialist  Municipalities  held  at 
St.  Mande  on  May  30th,  1896.  Among  those  present  were  Dr. 
Flaissi^res,  Socialist  Mayor  of  Marseilles ;  Delory,  Socialist  Mayor 
of  Lille;  the  Municipal  Councillors  Jules  Guesde,  Vaillant, 
Pnident-Dervillier,  Jaures  and  many  others.  They  all  warmly 
endorsed  what  Millerand  said.  On  Internationalism  his  words 
were : — 


"  It  is  not  in  this  naeeting  where  we  have  proclaimed  the  force  of  our  imity 
of  thought,  while  manifesting  at  the  same  time  the  great  vwiety  of  aspects 
our  country  presents ;  no.  it  is  not  here  and  on  such  an  occasion  that  I  need 
repeat  we  have  never  entertained  the  mad  and  impious  idea  of  shattering,  of 
throwing  far  away  from  us,  that  incomparable  instrument  of  material  and 
moral  progress  forged  by  the  work  of  centuries,  which  is  called  the  French 
nation. 

‘‘  No,  and  on  no  occasion;  not  when,  in  a  few  days,  we  will  receive  with 
the  s.vmpathy  and  respect  duo  to  him,*Liebknecht,  the  indefatigable  com¬ 
batant  for  the  Socialist  idea,  the  valiant  defender  of  justice,  who,  in  1871, 
paid  with  his  liberty  for  his  admirable  protest  against  the  crime  of  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  which  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  then  pre¬ 
paring;  we  shall  no  more  forget  when  we  receive  this  German  Deputy,  than 
when,  a  few  weeks  later,  we  attend  the  Congress  of  the  International  about 
to  meet  in  London,  that  while  we  are  internationalists,  we  at  no  moment 
whatsoever  cease  to  be  Frenchmen  and  patriots.  Patriots  and  intemation- 
aliats  are  two  titles  our  ancestors  of  the  French  Revolution  were  able  to 
intertwine.” 

Speaking  of  Socialism,  Millerand  said  it  dominated  all  parties, 
thrilling  cultivated  and  generous  hearts  because  it  was  a  vast 
synthesis  of  all  manifestations  of  life  roused  by  the  longing  for 
justice  and  happiness;  an  ideal  that  was  purely  human  and 
absolutely  free  from  all  dogma.  As  for  force,  “against  whom  and 
for  whom  could  it  be  employed  ?  ”  They  were  Eepublicans  before 
all  things,  and  would  never  resort  to  force  and  a  dictator  so  as 
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to  apply  their  doctrines.  “To  socialise  the  means  of  production 
it  was  necessary  and  sufficed  that  the  Socialist  Party  should 
strive  by  universal  suffrage  to  conquer  the  public  powers.”  As 
for  Collectivism,  Millerand  exclaimed  that : — 

**  It  was  not  the  conception  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  pure  and  simple 
definition  of  phenomena  occurring  before  our  eyes.  No  one  has  or  will  m^e 
Collectivism;  it  is  making  itself  every  day,  it  is  a  secretion,  a  natural 
outcome,  of  the  (capitalist  regime.  ...  It  proclaims  that  the  wage  system 
is  not  more  eternal  in  its  nature  than  the  previous  modes  of  servitude  and 
exploitation  which  are  called  slavery  and  serfdom.” 

These  words  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  difference  between 
French  and  German  Socialism.  When  Millerand,  Briand,  and 
Viviani  joined  the  French  Socialist  Party,  and  when  the  British 
Trade  Unions  in  their  collective  capacity  associated  themselves 
with  the  French  Socialist  Party,  it  was  then  known  as  the 
Possibilist  Party.  It  did  not  let  the  ideal  held  in  view  interfere 
w'ith  the  immediate  realisation  of  practical  reforms.  It  applied 
Socialism  where  this  could  be  done  without  disturbance  or  injury. 
Thus  quietly,  almost  imperceptibly,  it  gradually  withdrew’  frono 
the  wage-earning  class  some  ten  thousand  workmen.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  beautiful  art  blacksmith’s  work,  the  balustrades  of  the 
monumental  stairs  at  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville,  were  made  by  the 
Blacksmiths’  Trade  Union  directly  for  the  Municipality,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  capitalist,  contractor  or  profiteer  what¬ 
soever.  The  hope  grew  that  what  had  been  eminently  successful 
on  a  small  scale  would,  with  the  acquisition  of  greater  technical 
knowledge  and  administrative  capacity,  gradually  expand.  Dr. 
Paul  Brousse  was  the  principal  organiser  and  leader  of  the 
Possibilist  Party.  When  he  was  President  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  it  will  be  remembered  how  gracefully  he  received  in  Paris 
Sir  Edwin  Cornw’all  and  the  London  County  Council.  Then  in 
1905,  on  the  return  visit  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  to 
Ijondon,  his  late  Majesty  Edward  VII.  invited  Dr.  Paul  Brousse 
to  stand  by  his  side  during  the  inauguration  ceremony  of  the 
Kingsway  and  Aldwych.  These  manifestations,  following  on  the 
earlier  Channel  Tunnel  demonstrations  Dr.  Paul  Brousse  had 
organised,  were  precious.  They  rendered  more  possible  and  more 
sincere  the  entente  cordiale  which  the  French  Socialist  Party 
faithfully  promoted  before  the  war  and  during  the  war.  But 
how  far  all  this  is  removed  from  the  Third  International  at 
Moscow,  from  Lenin,  Trotzky,  Zinoviev !  How’  can  the  French 
Socialist  Party  have  undergone  so  complete  a  transformation? 

Naturally  there  is  no  one  explanation  or  cause,  but  several 
causes ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  all,  I  will  select 
one  of  the  reasons  that  is  least  known  and  appreciated  in  England. 
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Much  of  the  pro-German  and  pro-Bolshevist  tendencies  mani¬ 
fested  to-day  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  thirty  years  ago,  the 
British  Trade  Unions  deserted  their  post  and  the  American  Trade 
Unions  never  came  to  the  front  at  all.  Dr.  Paul  Brousse,  Jules 
Joffrin,  Malon,  and  the  leading  Possibilists,  with  George  Shipton, 
Secretary  of  the  London  Trades  Council,  James  Mawdsley  of  the 
Cotton  Spinners,  Benjamin  Pickard  of  the  British  Federation  of 
Miners,  John  Burnett  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  many  other 
leading  Trade  Unionists,  and  myself  as  the  liaison  officer  between 
them,  profited  by  the  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel  to  avoid  the  law  forbidding  international  association.  As 
already  related,  we  brought  the  Second  International  into  being 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  what  had  wrecked  the  First 
International,  namely,  German  domination.  This  did  not  mean 
the  exclusion  of  the  Germans,  and  they  were  welcome  to  attend 
when,  after  the  Conference  of  1883,  the  first  Congress  was  held 
at  Paris  in  1886.  The  word  Congress  was  taken  as  meaning  that 
all  delegates  of  the  party  have  a  right  to  attend;  whereas  a 
Conference  is  limited  to  those  who  are  invited.  But  the  German 
Social-Democratic  Party  did  not  send  representatives  to  the 
Congress,  though  a  German  from  a  German  society  in  London 
and  another  from  a  similar  society  in  Switzerland  did  come. 
Their  object  was  evidently  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  in  every 
way  and  to  observe  what  was  going  on.  As  far  back  as  1886 
these  Germans  displayed  considerable  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
situation  in  saying  whatever  was  likely  to  make  the  British  and 
French  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

In  1888  we  organised  an  International  Trade  Union  Congress 
in  London,  and  then  the  Germans  not  only  refused  to  come,  but 
printed  and  circulated  manifestoes  urging  others  to  abstain. 
Finally,  when  the  greatest,  the  most  brilliant  Congress  yet  held 
by  the  Second  International  assembled  in  Paris  in  1889,  not 
only  did  the  Germans  again  refuse  to  come,  but  they  actually 
attempted  to  hold  a  rival  and  opposition  Congress.  Their  attempt 
was  not  successful.  Of  course,  they  had  a  formidable  German 
contingent.  It  consisted  of  eighty-one  delegates,  but  it  was 
thought  a  sinister  omen  that,  of  these  Socialists  and  Inter¬ 
nationalists,  no  less  than  sixty  had  attained  the  rank  of  officer 
or  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  German  Army.  There  were 
also  some  Dutch  and  Flemish  delegates ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Belgians,  all  the  Danes,  and  in  all  fourteen  different  nationalities, 
represented  by  613  delegates,  attended  the  Congress  of  the  Second 
International.  This  large  and  representative  body  confirmed  the 
rules  that  had  been  framed  to  prevent  any  nation  dominating 
the  International,  and  decided  to  hold  their  next  Congress  at 
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Brussels  iu  1891.  Confidence  was  felt  that  these  rules  would 
be  strictly  applied  because  Gustave  Defnet,  Secretary  of  the 
Belgian  Miners’  Union,  had  been  appointed  General  Secretary 
for  the  Congress.  Unfortunately,  when  the  date  of  the  Congress 
approached,  he  resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  Jean  Volders,  who 
simultaneously  began  to  lose  his  reason  and  let  himself  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Germans.  He  ended  his  days  in  a  madhouse, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  failed  to  carry  out  the  rules,  and  gave  the 
Germans  unrestrained  access  to  the  Brussels  Congress  of  1891. 

Disaster  might  have  been  prevented  if  we  could  have  presented 
the  same  front  as  at  the  previous  Congresses.  By  1891,  how- 
ever,  the  British  Trade  Unions  definitely  abandoned  their  post. 
The  Americans,  who  had  sent  one  delegate  to  Paris  in  1889,  now 
sent  no  one  at  all,  and  the  French  contingent,  which  had  rendered 
such  splendid  service  on  all  former  occasions,  was  rent  in  two 
by  what  was  known  as  the  Allemanist  split.  There  was  no 
sufficient  force  remaining  to  prevent  the  Germans  stepping  in 
and  assuming  the  leadership  of  the  Second  International ;  though, 
up  to  that  date,  they  had  done  all  they  possibly  could  to  prevent 
its  coming  into  existence.  By  the  ensuing  Congress,  held  at 
Zurich  in  1893,  their  supremacy  was  clearly  proclaimed.  The 
only  picture  in  the  Congress  hall  w^as  a  portrait  of  Karl  Marx, 
and  a  sort  of  apotheosis  was  organised  in  honour  of  Frederic 
Engels.  It  is  true  the  British  and  French  refused  to  rise  when 
Engels  made  a  theatrical  entry  ;  still,  this  only  served  to  show  they 
were  now  in  a  minority.  Of  course,  the  Germans  w'ere  prudent 
at  first.  When  next  the  Second  International  met  it  was  in  1896 
at  the  London  Congress,  to  which  Millerand  alludes  in  his  speech 
quoted  above.  French  and  Germans  then  worked  harmoniously 
together  in  a  common  effort  to  exclude  anarchists  from  the  move¬ 
ment.  This,  however,  was  not  done  before  the  anarchists  had 
given  very  good  evide  ice  of  the  militarism  of  the  German 
Socialists.  While  we  w  jre  very  angry  with  the  anarchists  nt  the 
time,  yet,  in  the  light  df  recent  events,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
regretting  more  attention  was  not  paid  to  their  denunciations 
of  German  military  preparations  and  of  the  aggressive  Jingoism 
animating  even  the  German  Socialists. 

At  the  next  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  we  had  palpable 
evidence  that  the  Germans  were  bringing  the  Second  International 
back  to  the  evil  days  of  the  First  International.  They  issued 
an  ukase  that  Millerand  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  accept  a  port¬ 
folio  from  the  Government.  What  had  the  Germans,  ground 
down  under  the  heel  of  Kaiserdom,  to  do  with  the  action  of  the 
free  citizens  of  the  French  Republic?  Nevertheless,  every  person 
they  could  influence,  of  no  matter  what  nationality,  was  taught 
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to  bowl  against  Millerand.  They  even  induced  their  few  French 
followers  to  ally  themselves  to  the  Clericals  and  the  Boulangists, 
and  to  oppose  Socialists  who  sought  to  defend  Dreyfus. 

After  Paris  it  was  the  turn  of  Amsterdam,  and  here  in  1904 
we  reached  a  breaking-point.  As  yet  no  proportionate  system 
of  voting  had  been  introduced  at  the  Congresses.  Each  nation 
had  two  votes,  whether  it  was  France  or  Great  Britain,  or  Greece, 
or  a  handful  of  Polish  exiles,  Bohemia  or  Bulgaria.  This  was 
a  grand  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  business  founded 
by  Karl  Marx  to  run  the  First  International,  and  known  through¬ 
out  the  Socialist  world  and  literature  as  Deleg irtenmacherei.  Any 
number  of  little  nationalities  were  marshalled  to  the  Congress 
80  that  their  votes  might  swamp  the  votes  of  countries  of  real 
importance.  This  duly  arranged,  the  Germans  proposed  that  a 
resolution,  adopted  at  one  of  their  Congresses,  should  now  be 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  the  International.  It  is  known,  in  the 
history  of  Socialism,  as  the  Dresden  resolution.  In  it  the 
Germans  have  the  audacity  to  blame  the  French  for  not  following 
German  leadership.  The  resolution  insists  on  the  class  war  and 
declares  no  Socialist  can  accept  office  in  a  bourgeois  Government. 
An  amendment  toning  down  the  resolution  resulted  in  a  tie — 
21  votes  against  21.  This  was  due  to  the  absurd  method  which 
gave  two  votes  to  the  one  delegate  from  Japan,  though  never 
before  represented  at  these  Congresses,  and  no  one  knew  whether 
there  really  was  a  Socialist  Party  in  Japan.  Yet  this  one  solitary 
Japanese  was  as  powerful  in  deciding  the  question  of  French 
policy  as  the  French  themselves  or  the  most  important  nations 
in  the  world.  The  Dresden  resolution,  slightly  modified,  was 
carried,  and  it  was  also  resolved  that  the  various  Socialist  Parties 
in  each  country  should  amalgamate  and  form  themselves  into 
one  single  organisation. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Dresden  resolution,  which  thus  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  interference  of  Germany  in  French  home  politics, 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  left  the  French  Socialist 
Party.  Briand  spoke  of  the  “base,  miserable”  submission  to 
Germany’s  orders,  declaring  that  those  who  accepted  the  Dresden 
resolution  “were  throwing  themselves  as  a  carpet  under  the  feet 
of  our  foes  of  yesterday.”  The  Deputy  Breton,  the  author 
Z^va^s,  the  poet  Clovis  Hugues,  Augagueur,  Colliard,  representing 
the  South  of  France ,  and  many  others,  resigned  rather  than  obey 
the  Dresden  resolution.  This,  then,  is  the  landmark  indicating 
when  and  how  the  severance  took  place  between  Millerand, 
Briand,  Viviani,  together  with  many  of  their  friends,  and  the 
French  Socialist  Party.  Above  all,  they  objected  to  compulsory 
unification. 
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There  had  been  seven  Socialist  and  revolutionary  organisations 
in  France.  One  of  the  weakest  was  that  known  to  be  absolutely 
under  German  guidance.  Now,  as  members  of  the  united  party, 
its  speakers  had  a  right  of  entry  where  the  other  and  wealthier 
parties  met  and  could  get  a  hearing.  Thus  the  German  propa¬ 
gandists  were  able  to  lay  cuckoo  eggs  in  other  birds’  nests.  But 
for  this  policy  of  union,  the  Germans  could  never  have  got  so 
firm  a  grip  on  the  French  Socialist  Party.  How  widespread  the 
German  influence  had  become  over  France  before  the  war  should 
be  fully  exposed;  though,  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  be 
even  more  useful  to  denounce  the  hold  the  Germans  have  acquired 
over  the  revolutionary  and  labour  organisations  of  Great  Britain. 

Much  of  this  influence  was  due  to  the  impression  German 
agents  sedulously  spread  that,  as  one  out  of  every  three  German 
soldiers  was  a  Socialist,  the  Germans  would  not  fight.  Yet  at 
the  next  Congress  of  the  International,  at  last  held  in  Germany, 
in  Stuttgart — for  the  International  w’as  becoming  so  useful  that 
the  German  Government  no  longer  objected  to  its  presence — Gus¬ 
tave  Herve  did  show  up  the  hollowness  of  the  pacifist  pretensions 
of  the  Teutonic  Social-Democrats.  This  Congress  met  in  1907, 
and  it  also  established  something  more  like  a  proportional  system 
of  voting,  giving  the  largest  countries  twenty  votes  and  other 
countries  fewer  votes  according  to  their  importance.  But  the 
Delegirtemnacherei  is  still  of  use.  The  last,  the  largest,  but  the 
most  sterile.  Congress  of  the  Second  International  met  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  1910.  It  was  decided  to  meet  again  in  August,  1914, 
at  Vienna.  Had  this  been  possible,  an  effort  would  then  have 
been  made  to  break  loose  from  the  German  domination.  Instead 
of  this  the  war  came,  and  should  have  convinced  all  observers 
how  widespread  and  dangerous  this  German  interference  with  the 
Socialist  and  Labour  movements  of  all  countries  had  become. 

In  France  it  was  difficult  and  dangerous  to  do  much  in  favour 
of  Germany  during  the  war.  Yet  some  Frenchmen,  even 
Deputies,  went  over  to  consult  Germans  in  Switzerland  and 
attended  the  Conferences  of  Zimmerwald  and  Kienthall.  Then, 
just  as  one  out  of  many  similar  instances,  who  were  the  French 
persons  able  so  to  persuade  the  British  authorities  at  Gibraltar 
that  they  released  the  German  agent  named  Hartman?  As  an 
excuse,  he  w^as  said  to  be  an  Alsatian  Jew.  But  when  released 
he  went  to  Switzerland,  gave  himself  out  to  be  an  American 
millionaire,  spent  money  freely,  started  two  pro-German  news¬ 
papers,  and  occasioned  so  much  trouble  w’ith  the  foreign  Legations 
that  the  authorities  had  to  expel  him  from  Switzerland.  What 
sort  of  Frenchman  could  it  have  been  who  exerted  himself  on 
behalf  of  this  notorious  German  agent?  Nevertheless,  and  with 
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very  few  exceptions,  once  the  war  was  declared,  the  French 
Socialist  Party  behaved  well.  It  rendered  great  service  in  facili¬ 
tating  the  mobilisation  of  the  troops  and  in  securing  help  and 
food  for  the  wives  and  families  of  the  soldiers.  Before  the  war 
there  were  some  33,000  members  of  the  French  Socialist  Party 
who  paid  their  weekly  subscriptions  regularly.  This  number 
increased  to  some  37,000  during  the  war;  but,  after  the  war, 
suddenly  increased  by  about  100,000.  This  was  unnatural.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  new  members  were,  for  the  most 
part,  ignorant  young  men  who  knew  nothing  about  Socialism, 
and  had  been  pushed  into  the  party  by  some  sinister  influence. 
Something  similar  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Boulangist  and 
Dreyfus  agitation ;  but  when  the  Boulangist  funds  dried  up  the 
new  members  who  had  joined  so  suddenly  and  in  such  large 
numbers  as  rapidly  disappeared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some¬ 
thing  similar  will  happen  on  the  present  occasion.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  vote  given  at  Tours  in  favour  of  Lenin  and  the 
Third  International  was  an  ephemeral  vote,  and  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  permanent  and  genuine  members  of  the  French  Socialist 
Party. 

The  party  Millerand,  Briand  and  Viviani  helped  to  form  in 
their  younger  days  was  composed  of  very  different  elements. 
That  it  was  ultimately  over-ruled  by  the  Germans,  and  to-day 
appears  to  have  been  captured  by  the  Bolshevists,  are  facts 
pregnant  with  danger.  They  constitute  a  very  serious  warning ; 
they  call  for  immediate  and  close  investigation. 

Adolphe  Smith, 

Official  Anglo-French  Interpreter  at  the  Congresses 
of  the  Intertiational  from  1882  to  1910. 


WHAT  IS  CLAIEVOYANCE? 


“  .  .  .  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  He  whispers  in  the  ear  ; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome  .  . 

There  have  been  many  learned  treatises  on  the  subject  of  clair¬ 
voyance  written  in  the  occult  journals.  The  Psychical  Eesearch 
Society  has  devoted  much  time  and  space  to  investigations  of 
second-sight  in  all  its  branches.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  | 
great  discussion  “about  it  and  about”;  it  has  been  picked  to 
pieces,  analysed,  wondered  at,  disbelieved  in  and  scoffed  at. 

Withal,  I  never  recollect  having  seen  any  very  simple,  clear 
statement  written  for  the  general  public  as  to  how  clairvoyance 
“arrives.” 

How  often  do  we  admire  an  engineering  marvel  and  desire  to  ! 
be  told  “how  it  was  done  ”?  The  fait  accompli  is  there  in  front 
of  our  eyes  :  we  know  that  it  was  built  by  human  hands,  but 
we  want  to  know  how  it  was  accomplished  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  in  man’s  nature — unless  he  is  very  unimaginative— 
to  wonder  as  to  the  modus  operandi.  Therefore  I  think  that  it 
may  be  interesting  for  readers  to  have  a  very  plain  statement, 
from  a  clairvoyante’s  point  of  view,  as  to  how  clairvoyance  first  j 
makes  itself  felt.  Also  what  clairvoyance  is — as  far  as  one  can 
explain  the  inexplicable. 

Of  course,  others  may  have  different  experiences,  a  different 
method  of  “  seeing  ”  :  I  propose  to  write  only  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  I  believe,  from  certain  inquiries  I  have  made, 
that  most  clairvoyants  have  arrived  at  their  goal  in  the  same 
way. 

Apart  from  those  few  who  have  made  a  serious  study  of  such 
subjects,  I  divide  mankind  into  two  classes  (speaking  of  the 
matter  under  discussion) — those  who  say  “utter  nonsense”  and 
those  who  say  “  how  wonderful !  ”  Both  these  are  wrong.  Clair¬ 
voyance  is  not  “  nonsense  ”  ;  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  demonstration. 

It  is  not  “wonderful”  any  more  than  other  gifts  are  wonderful. 

I  am,  personally,  convinced  that  a  large  number  of  people  have 
second-sight.  They  may  know  nothing  of  this,  but  the  gift  is 
there  for  them  to  use  or  ignore  as  Fate  may  decree. 

How  many  “very  ordinary”  men  do  we  know,  or  have  heard 
of,  who  have  escaped  great  dangers  through  “  something  that  told 
them  ”  not  to  go  to  such-and-such  a  place  or  by  such-and-such 
a  train?  Naturally  this  may  be  merely  a  mental  tap  on  the 
shoulder,  so  to  speak,  from  their  guardian  angel,  but  it  is,  for 
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all  that,  a  species  of  dear-sight,  although  they  may  never  pro¬ 
gress  any  further,  however  much  they  try. 

How  often  do  we  hear  “something  told  me  not  to  trust  that 
man,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  I  did  not  ”  ?  What  is  this  mys¬ 
terious  “something”  men  are  so  fond  of  mentioning?  Suggest 
to  them  that  it  is  second-sight  (sight  of  a  second  self),  and  nine 
out  of  ten  will  scoff  loud  and  long — yet  they  will  continue  talking 
about  this  “something”! 

It  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  in  this  astonishing 
material  age  of  ours  that  men  will  never  give  a  name  to  this 
“something.” 

A  man  of  the  world  once  told  me  that  he  had  escaped  the 
Tay  Bridge  disaster  owing  to  a  “  feeling  ”  that  he  must  not  go 
by  that  particular  train.  I  had  no  sooner  mentioned  the  words 
“second-sight  ”  than  he  became  quite  red  and  angry,  exclaiming  : 
“Oh,  I  don’t  believe  in  all  that  rot!  ”  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  obey  that  “  rot  ”  ! 

Then  it  amounts  to  this — we  can  take  full  advantage  of  this 
power  that  guides  us,  we  can  allow  it  to  save  us  from  danger, 
to  guard  us  from  unpleasantnesses,  to  help  us  in  more  ways  than 
one — but  we  must  not  name  it. 

Truly  the  human  mind  is  a  curious  complication. 

I  fancy  that  this  horror  of  the  wwd  arises  from  the  undoubted 
fact  that  clairvoyance,  second-sight — call  it  what  you  will — is 
shrouded  in  a  veil,  the  component  parts  of  the  material  being 
disbelief,  wonder,  horror  and  incapability  of  grasping  its 
simplicity. 

Suggest  this  terrible  word  to  a  man  and  he  immediately  thinks 
you  are  living  in  the  midst  of  “  spooky  ”  things  which  you  visualise 
in  a  never-ending  procession — enough  to  give  any  healthy  person 
a  shiver  down  the  backbone  ! 

Now  what  is  clairvoyance?  The  word,  of  course,  means  “clear- 
seeing,”  but  there  can  be  clear  sight  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of 
the  eye. 

I  once  came  across  a  very  interesting  case  of  budding  clair¬ 
voyance.  A  man  told  me  that  while  he  was  staying  in  an  hotel 
he  pretended  “just  for  fun”  to  be  an  adept  at  palmistry.  He 
could  not  even  tell  the  difference  betw’een  the  head  and  life  lines, 
“but,”  he  ended,  “isn’t  it  a  curious  thing?  I  told  them  such  a 
lot  that  was  true  :  one  woman  told  me  that  no  one  in  the  world 
knew  what  I  had  told  her.”  I  asked  how  he  had  managed  this. 
“Oh,”  he  answered,  “I  don’t  know  what  made  me  say  the  things 
—they  just  came  to  me — I  said  the  first  things  that  came  into 
my  head.” 

Well,  he  foretold  something  that  was  to  happen  to  one  of  his 
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“clients,”  and  months  afterwards  he  heard  that  it  had  come  to 
pass.  This  was  long  after  he  had  told  me  about  the  matter. 

This  is  only  “curious  ”  !  No,  it  is  not  so ;  one  is  given  second- 
sight  just  as  one  is  given  any  other  talent — the  power  to  paint 
a  voice  with  which  to  sing,  the  gifts  oT  literature  or  imagination. 
It  is  not  in  the  very  least  “curious.” 

I  propose  to  treat  clairvoyance  under  five  headings  : — 

Thought  Reading. 

Visualising  Mental  Photographs  (of  those  things  remem¬ 
bered). 

Visualising  Mental  Photographs  (of  those  things  apparently 
forgotten). 

Psychometry  of  Objects. 

Reading  of  the  Future. 

The  first  two  are  somewhat  allied,  but  much  experience  has 
taught  me  that  they  are  distinct,  though  I  acknowledge  that  it 
is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  I  may  perhaps  explain  them  better  by  translating 
thought-reading  literally,  meaning  reading  those  thoughts  which 
are  at  the  moment  or  have  been  quite  recently  in  the  inquirer’s 
mind,  and  visualising  mental  photographs  as  a  seeing  of  those 
things  noted  by  the  inquirer  at  some  time,  but  not  at  the  moment 
in  his  thoughts. 

My  third  on  the  list  is  different.  It  consists  of  describing  a 
person,  an  event  or  a  place  which  cannot  be  recalled  at  the  time, 
but  which  is  very  often  fully  remembered  afterwards. 

Foretelling  of  the  future  and  psychometry,  of  course,  explain 
themselves. 

Clairvoyance  does  not  necessarily  mean  seeing  with  the  physical 
eye;  indeed,  in  my  own  case,  I  never  “see”  except  with  the 
mental  eye. 

Possibly  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  give  an  account  of 
my  first  experiences  of  this  second-sight :  the  beginning  tallies 
almost  exactly  wdth  my  friend’s  quoted  above. 

I  had  studied  palmistry  and  used  to  “do  the  hands”  of  people 
for  amusement.  When  I  was  staying  in  a  country  house  my 
host  gave  a  fSte  in  the  park  one  day  in  aid  of  some  local  charity, 
and  I  w’as  begged  to  do  palmistry,  dressed  as  a  gipsy,  in  a  tent. 
I  consented,  and,  after  some  little  time,  I  began  to  be  very  much 
puzzled.  I  realised  that  I  was  saying  things  to  my  clients  which 
T  could  not  possibly  see  in  their  hands,  also,  more  surprising  still, 
what  I  said  was  true!  Here  is  an  instance:  One  man,  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before,  came  into  my  tent.  I  told  his  character 
and  the  ordinary  episodes  of  his  life  from  his  hand,  then  I  said 
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more  or  less  as  follows  :  “You  are  very  worried  just  now.  You 
are  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility.  I  see  a  great  crowd  of 
men  round  you,  and  you  have  been  trying  to  arrange  a  matter  of 
importance.  This  matter  would  have  been  settled  long  ago  if 
it  were  not  for  one  man.  I  see  you  soon — very  soon — surrounded 
by  men  and  talking.  It  will  take  a  long  time,  but  you  will 
succeed  if  this  man  I  speak  of  does  not  interfere.  He  is  tall 
and  dark,  has  a  beard,  and  a  scar  over  his  right  eyebrow. 
Suppress  him  and  you  will  succeed.” 

I  did  not  know  why  I  was  talking  like  this,  the  words  came  to 
me  in  a  quick  flow. 

That  evening  I  met  my  client  (Mr.  B.  we  will  call  him)  at 
j  dinner;  he  had  been  invited  by  my  host.  He  was  the  manager 

i  of  Lord - ’s  quarries.  I  knew  that  there  had  been  for  a  long 

I  time  a  strike  amongst  the  men.  Mr.  B.  told  me  that  that  very 
evening  at  midnight  he  was  to  have  a  great  meeting  wkh  the 
men.  He  added  that  he  knew  the  man  with  the  scar,  who  was 
very  troublesome.  “I  shall  take  your  advice  about  him,”  he 
concluded.  The  next  morning  I  received  a  telegram  saying  : 
“All  you  described  came  to  pass.  I  succeeded.  The  strike  is 
over.” 

Now  here  was  some  food  for  thought.  I  had  alw’ays,  from  child¬ 
hood’s  days,  had  “instincts,”  as  I  called  them,  had  always  known 
those  who  were  dishonest  and  so  forth,  but  this  was  something 
quite  different.  I  did  not  even  then  know  that  it  was  clair¬ 
voyance,  it  seemed  so  easy  ! 

Hitherto  I  had  operated  on  friends  and  acquaintances  only 
and  had  never  said  the  “things  that  came  into  my  head”  for 
several  reasons.  Firstly,  because  I  did  not  know  why  I  wanted 
to  say  these  things  and  thought  it  w’ould  be  foolish  to  give  way 
to  my  desire.  Secondly,  because  I  knew  the  people,  and  thought 
that  this  and  that  could  not  possibly  be  true  (just  as  if  one  knew 
a  tenth  part  of  our  friends’  lives !).  Thirdly,  because  I  did  not 
like  to  be  made  ridiculous  if  I  were  asked  “what  line  indicates 
that?”  I  had  been  working  now  with  complete  strangers,  and 
..  I  had  not  minded  saying  what  I  wished  to  say. 

After  some  months,  during  which  I  had  many  strangers  as 
“clients”  and  much  experience  of  the  same  “coincidences,”  I 
began  to  argue  wdth  myself,  why  should  these  particular  true 
things  be  the  “first  words  that  came  into  my  head”?  Why,  if 
I  were  talking  at  random,  did  I  not  say  that  which  was  very 
wide  of  the  mark? 

I  studied  works  on  clairvoyance,  only  to  find  no  clue  what¬ 
ever.  As  I  have  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  fait 
accompli  was  there,  but  no  guide  whatever  as  to  how  it  was 
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begun.  Some  clairvoyants  I  found  had  been  marvels  as  children  j’ 
— this  did  not  apply  to  ^e.  Some  were  crystal-gazers — I  had  I 
many  times,  stared  steadily  at  a  crystal,  with  no  result  what-  I 
ever.  Then,  judging  by  the  description  given,  most  clairvoyants 
actually  saw  the  scenes  and  people  they  spoke  of  with  the  physical 
eye — this,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  my  experience. 

By  this  time  I  was  quite  used  to  “  seeing  ”  forms  with  the 
people  whose  hands  I  read — ^that  is,  I  began  my  remarks  by 
saying  “I  see”  this  and  that,  because  I  found  it  difficult  to  say 
how  I  arrived  at  the  description  unless  I  did  truly  “see,”  but  it 
is  not  seeing  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  Shall  I 
be  understood  better,  I  wonder,  if  I  say  that  my  impressions  of 
people,  things  or  places  are  mental  photographs?  Or,  to  explain 
more  fully  :  I  am  conscious  of  something  being  there  for  me 
to  see,  and,  as  I  fix  my  eyes  on  a  given  point,  the  particulars 
of  this  “something”  are  flashed  on  my  brain  in  words.  When 
the  words  are  complete,  and  not  till  then,  I  picture  the  object 
I  am  describing,  exactly  as,  after  reading  or  hearing  an  accurate 
description,  we  naturally  see  the  person  or  place  in  the  mind’s 
eye,  as  it  were.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  this,  which  may 
succeed  in  explaining  better  what  I  mean  : — 

I  was  once  doing  palmistry  for  a,  friend  at  a  garden-party, 
having  a  summer-house  to  work  in.  I  here  remark  that  I  had 
heard  discussed  a  budding  scandal,  in  which  a  married  woman 
(whom  I  will  call  Lady  Z.)  and  a  married  man  (Captain  A.) 
w'ere  concerned.  I  knew  Lady  Z.  well,  but  at  that  time  Cap¬ 
tain  A.  was  away  and  I  had  never  seen  him,  nor  his  photograph. 

A  man  came  into  my  summer-house  and  I  proceeded  to  tell 
him  many  things  that  astonished  him.  Then  I  said:  “Your 
whole  career  is  threatened  unless  you  have  the  strength  of  mind 
to  break  with  a  woman  who  is  drawing  you  gradually  away  from 
all  honour  and  making  you  forget  your  ambitions,  your  ideals  and 
everything.  Wait,  I  will  describe  her.”  Here  I  began  a  descrip¬ 
tion — height,  shape  of  the  face,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  and,  last 
of  all,  there  came  to  me  the  particulars,  in  words,  of  her  hair 
and  eyes.  As  I  spoke  the  face  I  had  built  up  came  to  my  mental 
vision  just  as  if  someone  else  had  described  it — it  was  Lady  Z.  1 
I  stopped  short  with  a  gasp.  The  man,  looking  very  wretched, 
asked  me  to  go  on.  I  said  :  “No,  I  can’t,  because  I  recognise 
the  woman — therefore  I’m  afraid  I  know  who  you  are.” 

Soon  after  he  had  gone  out  a  friend  came  to  me  and  said ; 
“Did  you  know  that  Captain  A.  was  back?  He  came  in  here 
just  now.  What  on  earth  did  you  say  to  him?  He  absolutely 
implored  Lady  Z.  not  to  come  in  to  see  you ;  then  he  made  some 
excuse  and  has  gone  home  I  ” 
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His  references  to  me,  as  repeated,  conveyed  to  my  mind  a 
horned  and  hoofed  person  of  the  opposite  sex ! 

I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  saying 
I  do  not  actually  see  what  I  describe,  the  details  come  piecemeal, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  last  is  completed  that  I  see  the  picture 
mentally. 

This  instance  probably  comes  under  my  second  heading.  The 
incident  of  the  manager  (Mr.  B.)  is,  I  take  it,  a  combination  of 
the  first  two  headings  and  the  fifth. 

I  think  the  third  (mental  photographs  of  those  things  appar¬ 
ently  forgotten)  is  what  interests  me  most.  It  is  extraordinarily 
irritating  to  have  someone  say,  “No,  I  really  don’t  recall  that 
place  or  that  person,”  when  one  knows  that  one  has  seen  only 
that  which  is  there !  Also  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  receive 
letters  afterwards  saying  that  those  things  depicted  had  suddenly 
come  back  to  the  minds  of  one’s  correspondents ! 

Why  one  should  see  utterly  trivial  things  I  cannot  possibly 
imagine.  Clairvoyance  is  not  an  exact  science ;  one  may  very 
possibly  give  a  detailed  picture  of  a  person  or  a  house  that  the 
inquirer  knew  when  a  child  and  leave  out  altogether  the  fact 
that  he  broke  his  leg  six  months  ago !  That  is  why  I  pity  the 
professional  clairvoyants.  A  client  may  say  :  “I  have  wasted 
my  money,  I  was  told  such  stupid  things.”  Exactly ;  the  “stupid 
things”  are  there  in  the  mind,  and,  for  the  clairvoyant,  it  is 
impossible  to  “sort  them  out” — at  any  rate  I  have  never  found 
any  satisfactory  method  of  doing  so. 

The  clairvoyant  “sees”  things — ^they  may  be  important,  or  he 
has  perhaps  dived  into  a  brain-cell  of  which  the  door  has  been 
shut  for  years.  Again,  one  may  describe  something  which  the 
"subject”  may  not  consciously  have  noted  at  all.  I  once 
described  an  ahaosthetist  who  had  not  been  seen  by  the  man 
operated  on — as  far  as  he  knew  then;  afterwards  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  find  out  that  my  picture  was  correct,  so  he  must 
have  seen,  even  though  he  happened  to  be  unconscious  at  the 
time.  I  fancy  this  is  a  rather  curious  example  of  a  “brain  photo¬ 
graph  ”  remaining  dormant. 

Here,  again,  is  a  somewhat  amusing  case.  When  I  was  living 
in  the  country  a  friend  came  down  from  town.  I  told  him  that 
I  "saw”  a  certain  number  of  people  with  him,  and  proceeded  to 
paint  in  words  five  persons  whom  he  did  not  know.  I  was  non¬ 
plussed.  I  then  went  on  to  the  sixth  :  this,  I  remember,  was 
a  stout  woman  with  some  peculiar  feather  in  her  bonnet,  and 
she  held  a  large  brown-paper  parcel  tied  with  green  tape.  When 
I  got  to  the  parcel  my  friend  roared  with  laughter — I  had  given 
him  an  accurate  description  of  the  six  people  who  had  travelled 
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down  from  town  in  his  railway  carriage !  He  had  not  even  con¬ 
sciously  noticed  them,  but  the  photograph  was  in  his  brain  all 
the  same,  and  I  had  seen  it.  I  have  described  a  woman’s  coach¬ 
man,  whom  she  saw  every  day  of  her  life,  but  she  declared  she 
did  not  know  the  man.  She  wrote  me  afterwards.  It  also 
appeared  that  she  had  never  before  noticed  a  mole  on  his  cheek 
of  which  I  had  told  her,  but  naturally  she  must,  subconsciously, 
have  noticed  it. 

Another  form  of  mental  photograph  which  comes  to  me  fre¬ 
quently  is  the  colour  of  auras.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
has  an  aura  :  sometimes  of  one  colour,  more  often  of  two^  and 
occasionally  three.  I  think  that  I  have  never  seen  a  list  of  these, 
with  the  corresponding  characteristics,  but  I  know  quite  well 
what  the  colours  mean  to  me  personally,  and  I  have  not  much 
doubt  that  I  am  correct  in  their  interpretation. 

I  have  devoted  a  good^deal  of  space  to  these  forms  of  second- 
sight — viz.,  thought-reading  and  brain-pictures — because,  to  my 
mind,  they  are  what  I  may  call  the  simplest  types  of  clair¬ 
voyance.  I  fancy  that  a  large  proportion  of  people  could  achieve 
success  in  these  if  they  knew  how  easy  they  were. 

Psychometry  of  objects  I  have  never  practised  myself.  I  have 
seen  some  remarkably  successful  efforts  by  others,  though,  in¬ 
cluding  complete  delineation  of  character  of  six  persons,  the 
letters  from  whom  w'ere  each  in  a  blank  envelope — so  this  could 
not  have  been  thought-reading. 

Only  twice  have  I  received  any  pictures  through  holding  objects, 
and  I  fear  that  these  instances  are  of  no  use  here,  as  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  my  statements  could  not  be  proved,  both  these 
“objects  ’’  being  ancient  ones  and  my  description  of  the  past 
remained  but  a  reality  to  myself.  It  was  probably  correct,  as 
I  spoke  a  language  I  did  not  know,  but  it  does  not  serve  me 
as  an  example  of  proved  facts. 

Foretelling  of  the  future  is  undoubtedly  pure  clairvoyance. 
Yet,  even  here,  one  can  be  very  deceived  as  to  time  and 
conditions. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  by  conditions :  I  told  a 
man  once  that  there  w’onld  be  a  suicide  in  his  house  within  three 
days.  I  had  divined,  in  some  strange  way,  that  it  was  no  one 
very  dear  to  him,  or  I  should  not  have  told  him  what  I  did — I 
presumed  it  must  be  a  servant.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  met 
this  man  and  I  knew  nothing  about  him.  It  appeared  that  he 
lived  in  a  maisonette,  the  other  part  of  the  house  being  occupied 
by  another  family.  The  next  day  a  member  of  this  other  family 
killed  herself!  Of  course  this  was  a  suicide  in  the  house,  but 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  man.  Why  did  I  “see”  this? 
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Another  time  I  said  to  a  friend  ;  “  You  are  going  to  have 
another  dog.  It  is  very  like  Jack  (a  valuable  and  dear  i^sses- 
sion),  but  he  has  only  three  legs.”  My  friend  laughed  and 
thought  it  very  unlikely — so  did  I.  A  little  time  after  Jack  was 
badly  injured,  and  the  vet.  cleverly  amputated  one  of  his  legs. 
He  was  quite  happy  afterwards  and  followed  my  friend  about 
as  usual.  Now,  I  w^as  very  fond  of  this  dog  :  why  did  I  not 
foresee  an  accident  to  him  instead  of  seeing  another  dog  (as  I 
thought)  with  three  legs? 

I  have  constantly  seen  hits  of  the  future  but  not  the  whole, 
have  described  the  garden  of  a  future  house  but  not  the  house 
and  so  on.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  explanation 
of  this. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  time  deceiving  one  : 
in  1917  a  clairvoyant  told  me  that  my  house  was  going  to  be 
destroyed.  As  my  house  at  that  time  was  situated  very  near  a 
London  terminus  round  which  bombs  fell  fairly  often,  I  natur¬ 
ally  concluded  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  somewhat  rough  time ! 
However,  nothing  happened,  bar  broken  ornaments,  and  last  year 
I  removed  to  another  neighbourhood.  I  have  just  heard  that 
the  house  is  going  to  be  pulled  down  and  others  built  in  its  place. 
CJoincidence ?  Perhaps.  But  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  ordinary 
example  of  “misplaced  time.” 

A  few  months  ago  I  told  a  girl  that  she  was  going  abroad. 
This  was  thought-reading,  naturally.  It  appeared  that  she  was 
going  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  to  set  up  a  certain  business. 
She  asked  me  if  she  would  be  successful.  I  tried  hard  to  “see,” 
but  could  get  only  a  blank.  No  success,  but  no  failure.  I  was 
sorry,  but  I  could  do  nothing  to  help.  I  hear  now  that  her 
plans  were  changed  when  she  got  to  her  destination  and  she 
did  not  start  her  business.  This  is  simply  negative,  certainly, 
but  I  can  usually  “get”  success  or  failure  in  like  circumstances. 

Clairaudience  I  place,  rightly  or  wrongly,  under  the  same  cate¬ 
gories  as  clairvoyance.  I  have  only  twice  in  my  life  heard,  and, 
strangely  enough,  I  heard  with  the  physical  ear,  not  the  mental 
me.  I  know  that  this  w’as  so,  because  I  was  very  surprised  that 
people  in  the  same  room  could  not  hear  what  I  did ! 

Another  queer  thing,  to  my  mind,  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
lean  “see”  different  things  on  different  days  with  the  same 
)erson.  So  presumably  the  people  who  go  often  to  a  professional 
lairvoyant  have  method  in  their  madness !  I  have  got  part  of 
n  incident  on  one  day  and  part  on  another,  thus  making  the 
/hole.  Why  I  have  not  seen  the  complete  picture  at  the  start 
.  one  of  the  mysteries  I  can  never  solve. 

Another  mystery  is  this  :  Sometimes  characters  of  other  people 
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and  events  in  their  lives  will  come  to  one  through  the  person 
who  is  sitting.  A  clairvoyante  once  gave  me  a  correct  rhumi 
of  my  husband’s  life  and  character,  and  told  me  practically 
nothing  about  myself,  though  my  life  has  been  a  very  eventful 
one  1  I  once  had  a  curious  instance  of  this  myself  when  doing 
palmistry  at  a  village  jumble  sale.  A  very  low  price  was  charged 
in  the  evenings,  and  I  had  many  servants  and  small  tradesmen 
as  clients  (always  a  different  class,  I  may  mention).  One  girl, 
with  w'hom  I  could  get  no  personal  impression  at  all,  conveyed 
to  me  most  clearly  a  young  man  w'hom  I  described.  I  had  an 
exceedingly  disagreeable  impression  about  him  and  was  most 
honestly  convinced  that  he  was  a  thief  and  would  soon  be  in 
prison.  I  told  the  girl  this  and  implored  her  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  The  vicar’s  daughter  told  me  afterwards  that 
the  girl  confided  weepingly  in  her — the  girl  and  young  man  were 
to  be  married  in  a  month.  The  fiancie  was  so  impressed  by  my 
accurate  description  of  the  man  that,  with  some  excuse,  she 
put  off  the  calling  of  the  banns  for  a  week  or  two.  In  about 
five  weeks,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  young  man  was  in  prison! 
He  was  an  employe  in  a  shop,  and  had  been  robbing  the  trades¬ 
man  for  over  a  year.  I  worried  myself  horribly  before  the  man 
was  taken  up,  as,  having  been  told  about  the  matter,  I  felt 
mis^able  in  case  I  had  been  wrong.  I  have  many  times  felt 
this  frisson  about  people  connected  with  my  “client”  of  the 
moment :  usually  it  is  caused  by  dishonesty. 

I  could  give  many  more  incidents  showing  the  extraordinary 
incoherences  and  inconsistencies  of  clairvoyance,  but  I  think  I 
have  given  enough  to  prove  its  difficulties.  If  once  it  could  be 
accepted  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  we  might  get  to  know  very 
much  more  about  it :  as  it  is,  “the  beginning  of  things  evades 
us;  their  end  evades  us  also.  We  see  only  the  middle.”  It  h 
a  strange  thing  that  science,  which  accepts  such  marvels  as 
wireless  telegraphy,  will  merely  cast  on  one  a  smile  of  amused 
pity  if  one  suggests  the  actuality  of  clairvoyance ;  yet  what  is 
clairvoyance  but  a  kind  of  mental  wireless  telegraphy?  The 
brain  is  a  more  sensitive  instrument  than  any  made  with  hands. 
The  argument  of  some  scientists,  apparently,  is  this:  “I  can 
make  a  much  better  instrument  than  God  can  1  ” 

Purposely  I  have  not  discussed  here  the  other  branches  of 
clairvoyance,  such  as  crystal-gazing,  etc.,  because  I  thought  that 
the  sole  value  of  this  article  lay  in  the  clear  facts  that  I  can 
answer  for  as  being  my  own  personal  experiences.  I  am  .not  a 
professional  clairvoyante  and  am  exceedingly  glad  I  am  not; 
it  must  be  a  very  disheartening  profession. 

If  any  reader  wushes  to  test  his  power  for  himself,  I  must  warn 
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him  against  one  or  two  things  :  He  must  not  start  with  friends. 
We  know,  or  think  we  know,  too  much  about  our  friends  and  are 
apt  to  draw  on  that  knowledge,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
instead  of  allowing  thoughts  to  come  in  a  perfectly  natural  way. 
Also,  he  must  not  be  discouraged  if  “nothing  comes”  into  the 
mind  when  sitting  with  some  people — some  brains  are  as  natur¬ 
ally  antagonistic  to  ours  as  personalities  are,  and  it  is  perfectly 
impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  work  under  these  conditions.  I 
have  now  and  then  had  to  say  :  “I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  tell  you 
nothing.”  It  is  as  if  I  had  come  up  against  a  blank  wall. 

Another  thing — do  not  let  your  brain  conjecture  or  imagine. 
Do  not  say  to  yourself  “This  does  not  seem  likely,”  or  “This 
is  impossible.”  Make  your  mind  quite  empty,  and  just  say  the 
words — not  your  thoughts,  but  the  words  that  come  to  you 
without  thought. 

If  you  have  second-sight,  you  will  very  soon  find  it  out.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  many  will  succeed,  but 
some  may. 

Clairvoyance  in  its  completeness  is  rare — so  are  great  poets 
and  painters,  but  these  do  exist,  the  gift  is  given  to  them,  as 
also  there  are  a  few  of  us  who  may  hear  “the  whisper  in  the 
ear”  and  do  not  recognise  it  because  it  is  in  a  strange  tongue 
which  we  have  never  been  taught.  I  have  therefore  tried  here 
to  give  a  first  lesson  in  this  strange  tongue,  so  that  he  who  hears 
its  faltering  murmur  may  recognise  it,  and,  once  it  is  understood, 
fluency  will  come  very  quickly. 

Maude  Annesley. 
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The  internal  situation  in  Bulgaria  Is  distinct  from,  and  in  many 
ways  more  modified  than,  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  Near 
East.  It  is  distinct  because,  whereas  Jugo-Slavia,  Roumania 
and  Greece  have  each  been  augmented  in  size  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  now  possess  social  and  religious  problems  of  far  greater 
significance  than  heretofore,  Bulgaria,  by  her  reduction  in  area, 
is  left  practically  unhampered  by  serious  home  ethnological  diffi¬ 
culties.  Moreover,  as  the  last-mentioned  country  suffered  no 
material  damage  from  invasion,  the  work  of  reconstruction  must 
necessarily  take,  as  it  is  taking,  not  the  form  of  actual  obliteration 
of  war  devastation,  but  rather  the  shaping  of  a  policy  destined  to 
meet  the  new  and  at  present  unfavourable  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilst  the  successes  gained  by  the  neighbouring 
States  have  tended  in  the  broader  sense  to  consolidate  the  rigimes 
administered  from  Belgrade,  Bucharest  and  Athens,  the  disasters 
suffered  by  Bulgaria  in  1913  and  in  1918-1919  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  that  country  and  for  funda¬ 
mental  modifications  in  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  its  people. 
Thus,  in  the  place  of  the  bellicose  atmosphere  which  used  to 
prevail,  there  is  a  desire  for  peace  and  for  home  development; 
as  a  substitute  for  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  ex-Tsar  Ferdinand 
there  is  the  democratic  sovereignty  of  his  son  Boris ;  and  instead 
of  the  bourgeois  administration  of  townsmen  there  exists  the 
Peasant  Government  of  M.  Stambolisky,  which  Government 
represents  the  class  of  people  who  make  up  from  80  to  85  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  therefore  to  discuss  and  to  review 
some  of  the  fundamental  problems  bound  up  with  the  present 
situation  in  Bulgaria.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  will  briefly 
allude  to  the  everyday  conditions  as  I  found  them  existing  last 
winter,  to  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  people,  and  to  several 
questions  of  international  significance  to  the  country.  Sofia  itself 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  former  days ;  in  fact,  there  is 
much  less  sign  of  change  than  that  which  used  to  occur  almost 
yearly.  Like  most  other  European  capitals,  the  city  is  crammed 
with  people,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  a  lodging 
of  any  kind  without  local  assistance.  Prices,  too,  are  abnormally 
high  in  local  currency,  and  whilst  the  peasants  can  secure  good 
return  for  their  produce,  and  whilst  the  wages  of  the  working 
classes  have  been  heavily  increased,  this  inflicts  great  hardship 
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upon  the  people  of  the  towns,  and  especially  upon  the  ofiBcials 
and  upon  those  with  fixed  incomes.  None  the  less,  it  is  markedly 
apparent  that  the  dogged,  stolid,  persevering  nature  of  the  people 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  whilst  everybody  is  depressed,  no 
feeling  of  despair  exists.  Indeed,  it  is  here  that  the  position  is 
unique,  for,  instead  of  the  existence  of  any  serious  revolutionary 
spirit  or  of  a  lapse  into  an  attitude  of  despair,  the  Bulgarians  have 
put,  and  are  putting,  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  a  manner 
which  is  probably  unequalled  except  in  Belgium  and  in  Germany. 

The  present  attitude  of  mind  of  the  people  towards  inter¬ 
national  and  local  affairs  is  distinctly  interesting.  There  is  no 
hatred  of  the  Allies,  especially  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  no 
admiration  of  the  Central  Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  and  this 
is  equally  marked,  there  is  no  feeling  of  penitence  concerning  the 
war  policy  adopted  by  King  Ferdinand,  and  there  is  little  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  this  policy  has  naturally  not  only  increased 
the  unpopularity  of  Bulgaria  with  her  neighbours,  but  that  it 
has  made  her  disliked  by  her  larger  European  ex-enemies.  Every¬ 
body  knows  the  fatal  mistakes  made  in  1913  and  1915,  and 
there  are  many  who  were  always  opposed  to  war  against  Russia 
and  England,  but  this  knowledge  seems  to  have  engendered  a 
spirit  of  injured  innocence  rather  than  of  penitence — a  spirit 
the  reasons  for  which  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  Bulgarian  is 
slower  than  most  others  to  admit  his  own  mistakes,  and  he 
blames  Allied,  and  particularly  Russian,  diplomacy  for  what  has 
taken  place.  Besides,  pretending  to  ignore  the  consequences  of 
their  entry  into  the  war,  the  people  say  that  their  Army  fought 
not  against  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  but  merely  in  the 
hope  of  reconquering  Macedonia,  which  they  contend  should  have 
become  theirs  in  1913.  Furthermore,  it  is  widely  argued  that 
the  Allied  war  aims  and  the  spirit  of  the  Armistice  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  that,  as  her  exit  from  the  war,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
was  more  or  less  voluntary,  was  of  vast  importance  to  us,  Bulgaria 
ought  to  have  secured  better  terms  than  those  now  meted  out 
to  her. 

These  claims,  in  their  more  extreme  form,  are  unjustified, 
but  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Command  sought 
the  Armistice  when  the  defence  of  Bulgaria  proper,  and  perhaps 
also  that  of  Northern  Macedonia  and  of  part  of  Serbia,  could  still 
have  been  maintained  for  a  certain  time,  I  think  that  the  Bul¬ 
garians  have  reason  for  their  claim  that  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly 
is  indeed  unfairly  severe  to  them. 

Whilst  the  war-weariness  of  the  people,  the  disasters  of  1913 
and  1918,  and  the  all-engrossing  home  situation  have  relegated 
foreign  policy  almost  completely  into  the  shade,  there  are  four 
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problems  of  international  interest  to  which  brief  reference  must 
be  made.  First,  even  if  these  areas  are  regarded  as  lost,  at 
any  rate  for  the  time  being,  everybody  in  Bulgaria  is  watching 
with  the  deepest  attention  the  situations  existing  in  the  Dobrudja, 
in  Thrace  and  in  Macedonia.  Here  it  may  be  said  that,  whereas 
a  feeling  exists  that  neither  Boumania  nor  Greece  are  carrying 
out  their  obligations  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  yet  the 
policy  of  these  countries  is  regarded  with  less  concern  than  is 
that  of  Jugo-Slavia  in  Macedonia.  Moreover,  although  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Sofia  on  the  one  hand  and  Bucharest  and  Athens 
on  the  other  are  hardly  cordial,  yet  those  relations  are  distinctly 
less  strained  than  are  those  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugo-Slavia. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  an  outlet  to  the  .®gean,  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  and  under  a  Treaty  signed  between 
the  Great  Powers  and  Greece  on  August  10th,  1920.  This  is 
of  vital  significance,  for  until  adequate  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  passage  of  goods  through  Ded6  Agatch,  a  considerable 
part  of  Bulgaria  will  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  its  natural  port, 
and  merchandise  or  produce  coming  from,  or  destined  for, 
Western  Europe  will  either  be  held  up  completely  or  else  doomed 
to  pass  through  Varna  or  Bourgas,  and  the  more  lengthy  route, 
by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles.  Thirdly,  the 
economic  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  which  provide  the 
means  for  the  solution  of  numerous  pecuniary  obligations  between 
the  contracting  parties,  are  of  great  importance,  because,  until 
these  questions  are  liquidated,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  normal  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  her 
former  enemies.  France,  Italy  and  the  United  States  have 
already  taken  measures  for  that  purpose,  and  among  all  the  Great 
Powers  it  appears  to  be  Great  Britain  which  is  holding  aloof  upon 
the  question  of  the  sequestration  of  Bulgarian  property  in  this 
country.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  w'hilst  such  a  policy  damages 
British  prestige  in  Bulgaria,  it  also  gives  to  the  Balkan  neigh¬ 
bours  of  that  country  the  opportunity  of  postponing  a  settlement 
of  problems  which  are  important  to  all  concerned.  Fourthly, 
as  it  is  not  practicable  for  Bulgaria  to  maintain  even  20,000  men 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  compulsory  service  for  a  force  of  that 
size  should  be  permitted.  T  say  this  not  because  I  wish  to 
facilitate  military  aggression,  but  simply  because  the  best  of  a 
manhood,  accustomed  to  conscription,  will  not  volunteer  on 
reasonable  terms,  because  the  upkeep  of  such  an  army  will  entail 
an  unduly  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  people,  and  because 
there  will  be  a  danger  that  such  a  force  will  be  composed  of 
exactly  those  elements  of  the  population  upon  which  if  would  b« 
unsafe  to  rely  in  case  of  necessity. 
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Turniug  to  the  purely  internal  situation,  the  disappearance 
of  the  autocracy  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  transference  of 
power  from  the  bourgeois  sections  of  the  community  to  the 
Agrarian  Party  constitute  what  is  really  a  peaceful  but  com¬ 
prehensive  revolution.  Politically  speaking,  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  are  the  King  and  M.  Stambolisky — the  Peasant 
Premier.  Boris  III.,  who  is  the  strongest  single  personality  in 
the  country,  occupies  a  unique  position.  Like  the  late  King 
Alexander  of  Greece,  he  came  to  the  throne  at  a  youthful  age 
and  as  a  result  of  the  unforeseen  departure  of  his  father.  But, 
unlike  that  sovereign,  who  had  no  course  open  to  him  other  than 
to  follow  the  direct  advice  of  M.  Veniselos,  the  present  ruler  of 
Bulgaria  took  up  his  onerous  duties  when  his  country  had  just 
suffered  its  second  defeat  within  a  period  of  five  years,  w  hen  those 
defeats  were  popularly  attributed  to  the  faults  of  his  predecessor, 
and  when  Bulgarian  politics  w^ere  entering  upon  a  new  phase. 
Instead  of  living  the  life  and  pursuing  the  policy  of  the  auto¬ 
cratic  Ferdinand,  Boris,  who  is  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
at  once  decided  to  inaugurate  new  methods.  Thus,  whilst  he 
devotes  his  whole  life  to  kingly  duties,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
control  his  Government  or  to  interfere  with  any  measures  the 
introduction  of  which  it  may  think  necessary.  Since  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  too,  Boris  has  succeeded  in  getting  into  direct  touch 
with  his  people,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  the  villages.  He 
feels  that,  as  he  mixed  and  became  acquainted  with  the  Army 
during  the  w'ar,  he  must  now  build  up  personal  relations  with  the 
women  and  youth.  For  this  reason  he  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  motoring  and  riding  through  the  country,  where  he  talks 
to  the  villagers  about  things  of  particular  interest  to  them,  gives 
weary  travellers  lifts  in  his  car,  and  calls  upon  local  officials. 
Such  conduct,  coupled  with  Boris’s  upbringing  in  Bulgaria  and 
his  membership  of  the  National  Church,  means  that,  whereas 
the  Palace  and  everything  emanating  from  it  grew  gradually  more 
and  more  unpopular  during  the  recent  reign,  the  exact  opposite 
is  now  the  case.  For  example,  such  is  the  present  prestige  of 
the  Monarch  that  a  short  time  ago,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  a 
Communistic  village,  he  was  given  a  hearty  reception  as  the 
Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians. 

The  King,  who  lives  alone,  attended  by  a  small  staff,  and  in 
the  spacious  but  half-closed  Palace  formerly  tenanted  by- his 
father,  cannot  fail  to  make,  as  he  has  made,  a  favourable  personal 
impression  upon  everybody  who  is  privileged  to  meet  him.  He 
is  slight  in  build  and  tall  in  stature,  and  he  has  almost  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  pointed  features  and  an  aquiline  nose,  which  suggests 
his  Bourbon  relationship.  With  a  simple,  easy  manner,  his  face 
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is  full  of  character,  and  his  conversation  is  such  as  to  prove  that, 
overflowing  with  life  and  humour  as  he  is,  he  takes  the  closest 
interest  in  all  that  is  going  on  around  him.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
too,  that  Boris  III.  is  a  scholar  possessed^  of  ideas  of  his  own- 
ideas  which  include  a  determination  to  observe  the  Bulgarian 
Treaty  loyally,  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the  Allies  and 
with  the  Balkan  States,  and  to  develop  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  by  peaceful  methods  rather  than  by  further  wars.  And 
then  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  Majesty  is  possessed  of  strong 
admiration  for  this  country,  which  he  visited  as  the  representative 
of  his  father  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Coronation.  Indeed, 
this  visit,  which  was  the  first  independent  mission  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  the  youthful  Boris,  who  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  must  have  had  a  deep  and  permanent  influence,  for  he 
will  never  forget  the  welcome  which  he  then  received. 

The  second  great  change  is  concerned  with  the  new  power  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  Government,  with  the  gro'wth  and 
development  of  the  Agrarian  Party,  and  with  the  advent  to  office 
of  M.  Stambolisky.  So  far  as  the  first  of  these  questions  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  w  hereas  in  the  past  there 
existed  a  nominally  constitutional  monarchy,  the  rule  of  King 
Ferdinand,  who  always  acted  practically  as  his  own  Foreign 
Minister,  was  to  a  great  extent  absolute.  His  ex-Majesty  made 
use  of  the  various  political  groups  in  order  to  further  his  own 
ends,  and,  when  he  became  tired  of  one  party,  he  cleverly  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with,  and  encouraged,  the  Opposition,  finally 
summoning  a  new  Prime  Minister,  that  Minister  in  turn  resorting 
to  elections  which  always  gave  him  a  majority.  The  Chamber 
was  not  then  dissolved,  but  this  policy  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
so  lately  as  June,  1918,  for  although  the  advent  to  power  of 
M.  Malinoff  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  Bulgarian  desire  for  peace, 
and  although  the  change  was  disadvantageous  to  Germany,  things 
hung  fire ;  and,  the  end  coming  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated, 
that  statesman  made  no  determined  efforts  to  break  with  the 
enemy.  The  actual  change,  which  in  a  sense  took  shape  when 
M.  Theodoroff  became  Prime  Minister  at  the  end  of  the  following 
November  and  nearly  two  months  after  the  departure  of  King  th 
Ferdinand,  therefore  really  occurred  as  soon  as  that  Minister  m 
had  to  resort  to  an  election  in  the  following  August — an  election  foi 
which  was  followed,  in  October,  by  the  formation  of  a  Coalition  soi 
Government  by  M.  Stambolisky,  who  then  possessed  eighty-five  lec 
Agrarian  supporters  in  the  Chamber.  That  Government  lasted  Bi 
until  the  spring  of  1920,  when,  having  already  outlined  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  Premier  of  his  own  free  will  sought  and  obtained 
a  mandate  for  his  policy.  The  subsequent  substitution  of  a 
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purely  Agrarian  for  a  Coalition  Government  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  unfortunate’  for,  as  the  election  resulted  in  the  return 
of  only  112  Agrarians  in  a  Parliament  of  228  deputies,  I  believe 
'that  the  change  was  rendered  possible  only  by  means  of  what 
is  often  thought  to  have  been  a  political  manoeuvre — namely,  by 
the  invalidation  of  the  elections  of  some  five  or  six  Opposition 
members,  including  that  of  Dr.  Daneff,  the  ex-Prime  Minister. 
This  invalidation,  which  has  given  the  Agrarians  a  bare  majority, 
may  or  may  not  have  been  legal,  but  in  either  case  it  is  greatly 
resented  by  all  the  bourgeois  politicians,  who  naturally  employ 
it  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  man  who  has  everything  to  gain  by 
a  strict  adherence  to  Constitutionalism  and  democracy. 

The  Agrarian  Party,  of  which  M.  Stambolisky  has  long  been 
the  Chief,  represents  the  interests  of  the  small  peasant  owner, 
and  to-day  it  probably  counts  among  its  members  decidedly  more 
than  half  the  whole  of  that  class  of  the  population.  Its  policy, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  strict  economy,  retrenchment  and 
pacificism,  is  ultra-democratic  rather  than  Bolshevik,  and  this 
because  its  supporters,  generally  the  proprietors  of  their  land, 
must  be  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  communism  and  to  the  tenets 
advocated  by  city  or  other  workmen.  Originally  formed  as  the 
Agrarian  League  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  party 
owes  its  origin  and  its  growth  to  the  former  grievances  possessed 
by  the  people  of  the  country  against  those  of  the  towns,  to  the 
various  difficulties  and  disasters  through  which  the  State  has 
passed  in  recent  years,  and  to  the  energy  of  M.  Stambolisky, 
who  has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement  since 
1902.  Passing  through  ups  and  downs  the  power  and  prestige  of 
the  group  greatly  increased  after  the  disastrous  second  Balkan 
War,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  March,  1914,  fifty-one  of 
its  representatives  w'ere  returned  to  the  Sobranje.  Once  more, 
in  1915,  the  Agrarians,  w'hose  policy  had  always  been  opposed 
to  that  of  King  Ferdinand ,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
Bulgaria  into  the  war,  for  M.  Stambolisky,  going  to  far  greater 
lengths  than  the  other  Opposition  leaders,  warned  the  ex-Tsar 
of  the  danger  to  himself  and  to  his  country  of  intervention  on 
the  German  side.  That  warning  cost  its  donor  three  years  of 
imprisonment,  but  it  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  rdgime, 
for  the  liberation  of  M.  Stambolisky  on  September  25th,  1918, 
sounded  the  bugle  call  for  the  departure  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
led  to  the  political  developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
Bulgaria  since  the  Armistice. 

The  above  remarks  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  M.  Stambolisky, 
whose  health,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  suffering  seriously  from 
the  effects  of  his  arduous  foreign  journey,  owes  his  position  as  “ 
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Premier  to  the  development  of  the  Agrarian  Party,  to  his  well- 
known  hostility  to  the  war,  and  to  his  own  personality.  Bom  of 
country  parents  in  the  year  1879,  and  having  first  entered  Par¬ 
liament  in  1908,  one  cannot  see  him  even  ill  in  bed,  as  I  did  at 
Prague,  without  realising  at  once  that  he  is  a  strong  man  in 
every  sense.  He  is  of  medium  height  and  thick-set  build,  and 
he  has  black,  curly,  ruffled  hair,  deep-set  eyes  and  a  prominent 
chin,  which  give  to  his  expression  the  force,  character  and  energy 
for  which  he  is  renowned.  One  feels,  too,  whilst  he  is  obviously 
a  peasant,  possessed  of  little  learning  and  knowing  no  language 
except  his  own,  that  M.  Stambolisky  is  gifted  with  a  power  of 
observation  and  a  capacity  for  acquiring  information  which  are 
rare  in  such  men,  and  that  from  every  standpoint  he  is  a  “live 
wire.”  Moreover,  if  he  stands  out  in  decided  contrast  to  M.  Veni- 
selos  in  tlat  the  conceit  of  the  Bulgarian  statesman  is  one  of 
his  most  marked  characteristics,  he  strikes  one  as  a  personage 
who  is  honest,  frank  and  open,  at  least  in  his  dealings  with 
foreigners,  and  as  one  who  possesses  none  of  the  faults  of  a  secret 
diplomatist.  Thus  confirming  what  I  had  already  heard  in  Sofia, 
the  Premier  assured  me  that,  onerous  as  are  its  terms,  he  is  in 
favour  of  a  loyal  adherence  to  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  and  that  he 
proposes  to  work  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  good 
relations  not  only  with  the  Great  Allies,  but  also  with  the  actual 
neighbours  of  Bulgaria.  This  means  that,  where  there  is  home 
criticism  of  his  foreign  policy,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  censure 
of  the  Prime  ^linister’s  efforts  to  achieve  international  fame, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  of  a  prolonged  absence  from  his 
own  country  at  a  critical  time,  and  of  a  condemnation  of  his 
attempts  to  effect  a  too  hasty  rapprochement  with  the  Balkan 
States,  some  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have  reciprocated  those 
attempts.  Coming  to  domestic  issues,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  me,  even  if  he  is  a  Eepublican  in  principle,  that  M.  Stambolisky 
realises  the  expediency  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Monarchy  and 
of  the  Tsar  Boris  as  its  representative.  Consequently,  whilst 
there  are  many  who  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  does  not  trest 
or  speak  of  the  King  wdth  that  respect  which  is  due  to  him,  I 
believe  that  any  shortcomings  in  this  direction  are  due,  not  to 
bad  feeling,  but  largely  to  the  upbringing  and  past  history  of  the 
man,  and  that,  in  spite  of  M.  Stambolisky’s  almost  open  desire 
to  demonstrate  his  equality  with  the  Sovereign,  he  has  a  genuine 
affection  for  the  young  ruler,  whom  he  considers  as  his 


proUgi. 


Turning  to  actual  legislation,  the  five  most  important  laws 


introduced  since  the  Armistice  are  : —  I  „ 

■  Ofti 

-  (1)  The  Law  on  Compulsory  Labour,  passed  on  June  5th,  I 
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1920.^  It  renders  men  attaining  the  age  of  twenty  liable  to  serve 
the  State  for  one  year,  and  girls  reaching  that  of  sixteen  for  six 
months.  It  also  requires  all  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty  to  perform  compulsory  community  labour  for  not  more 
than  four  weeks  should  they  be  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a  resolu¬ 


tion  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  believe 
that  this  statute  has  only  been  seriously  applied  in  its  reference 
to  the  four  weeks’  service  for  older  males,  and  this  partly  because 
the  initial  preparations  have  required  time,  and  partly  because 
objection  has  been  taken  abroad,  particularly  in  the  Balkan  States, 
to  a  system  the  organisation. of  which  has  a  resemblance  to  that 
for  obligatory  military  service.  Such  a  legislative  measure, 
having  for  its  objects  the  education  of  the  people,  the  increasing 
of  the  production  of  the  country,  and  the  imposition  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  payment  of  a  tax  in  labour,  is  naturally  widely  criticised 
from  the  political,  economic  and  educational  standpoints.  It  is, 
however,  too  soon  to  say  whether  or  not  its  working  will  prove 
to  be  advisable  and  satisfactory. 

(2)  A  law  rendering  liable  to  trial  by  military  tribunal  those 
responsible  for  the  catastrophe  of  1916-1918.  “Article  4,”  by 
which  name  this  statute  is  usually  called,  lays  down  the  crimes 
for  which  persons  can  be  tried,  its  terms  being  so  wide  as  to 
enable  it  to  be  applied  to  almost  any  Bulgarian  (I  believe  male 
or  female)  who  was  in  the  country  during  the  period  in  question. 
Ignoring  altogether  the  present  proposal  to  extend  the  period  so 
far  back  as  1912,  a  proposal  which  seems  to  be  lamentable,  this 
law  places  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Stambolisky  and  his  subordinates 
will  desist  from  employing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  the  accusation  of  political  bias. 

(3)  A  law  for  the  expropriation  of  buildings  required  by  the 
State,  by  Departments  or  by  Communes.  This  carries  with  it 
great  hardships  to  the  owners  of  such  property,  particularly  when 
those  owners  are  poor,  or  comparatively  poor,  people  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  this  way,  and  especially  as  the  indemnity 
paid  is  very  small  having  regard  to  present  values  and  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  Bulgarian  currency. 

(4)  A  law,  which,  I  think,  has  not  yet  been  applied,  for  the 
extension  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State.  Under  it  any 
properties  of  more  than  seventy-five  acres  can  be  acquired  by 
the  Government  for  future  division  and  distribution  to  those  who 
have  no  land  of  their  own.  The  indemnity  paid  to  the  owner 

(1)  The  details  of  this  law  have  been  published  by  the  International  Labour 
Office  at  Geneva.  Studies  and  Reports.  Series  G.  No.  3. 


VOL.  CTX.  N.S. 
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is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  pre-war  values,  and  there  are  further 
reductions  as  the  areas  in  question  become  larger. 

(5)  A  law  instituting  a  Consortium  for  the  export  of  cereals. 
This  institution  purchases  from  the  producer  or  a  Co-operative 
and  resells  to  the  foreign  buyer.  As  might  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  such  a  process,  the  measure  is  tending  to  crush  the 
merchant,  it  is  working  very  badly,  and  I  understand  that  part 
of  the  1919  crop,  together  with  practically  the  whole  of  the 
available  harvest  of  1920,  remained  unexported  when  I  was  in 
Sofia.  This  last-mentioned  result  is  disastrous  in  that  cereals 
naturally  cannot  be  stored  indefinitely  without  damage,  and  in 
that  their  non-exportation  must  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
very  serious  decline  in  the  value  of  the  Bulgarian  lev. 

Public  opinion  in  Bulgaria  is  acutely  divided  into  two  camps, 
the  one  contending  that  M.  Stambolisky  is  a  Bolshevist  and  the 
other  protesting  that  his  policy  is  actuated  by  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  advent  of  a  situation  corresponding  to  that  in  Eussia.  In 
support  of  the  first  theory  it  is  argued  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
above-mentioned  legislation  is  of  a  Bolshevik  nature,  that  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  has  been  favoured  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nation,  and  that  not  only  the  capitalist,  but  capital  itself,  is  being 
attacked.  Moreover,  it  is  suggested  that,  in  a  Constitutional 
country,  the  Ministry  should  be  answerable  only  to  the  King 
and  to  Parliament,  and  not  to  a  Council  or  Councils  of  the 
Peasants’  Party,  by  which  organisation  the  Cabinet  is,  in  fact, 
held  responsible  for  its  home  and  foreign  policies.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  it  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  present 
regime  that  their  leader  is  entirely  opposed  to  Bolshevism,  and 
that,  bearing  in  mind  the  consequences  of  the  comparative 
moderation  of  M.  Kerensky,  he  considers  it  preferable  to  intro¬ 
duce  drastic  and  initial  reforms  instead  of  less  extreme  measures 
which  would  increase  and  not  decrease  the  chances  of  a  social 
upheaval.  With  such  a  conflict  of  evidence  and  thought,  all  that 
can  be  said  here  is  that  the  truth  perhaps  lies  half-way  between 
the  two  extreme  contentions.  Thus,  whereas  M.  Stambolisky 
may  be  prone  to  forget  the  fact  that  he  now  represents  the  whole 
nation  and  not  merely  the  Agrarian  Party,  and  whereas  he  may 
have  persuasions  akin  to  those  of  Bolshevism,  he  and  his  Ministry 
can  hardly  afford  to  advocate  tenets  which  would  not  be  accept¬ 
able  in  a  land  where  peasant  proprietorship  is  universal  and  where 
the  people  are  so  stolid,  so  canny  and  so  lacking  in  imagination 
as  to  place  their  approval  of  a  purely  destructive  programme 
outside  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

Whilst  abroad  there  is  always  a  way  of  estimating  any  states¬ 
man’s  worth  and  position  upon  the  basis  of  his  international 
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reputation,  and  whilst  it  is  not  unnatural  that  such  a  man  as 
M.  Stambolisky  should  become  the  foreign  vogue  only  at  the 
time  when  his  home  reputation  has  begun  to  decline,  it  seems 
to  me,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  that,  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  be  difficult  for  Bulgaria  to  find  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  Premier.  I  say  this  with  all  deference  to  the  fact  that, 
in  a  general  way,  an  outsider  has  no  right  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  such  a  subject,  and  simply  because  I  think  that  his  avowed 
and  genuine  desire  for  peace  and  his  chieftainship  of  the  at 
present  strongest  political  party  in  the  Chamber,  appear  to  make 
him  the  only  man  capable  of  steering  the  national  helm  at  a 
moment  which  is  difficult  in  the  extreme.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  point  out,  and  this  in  an  entirely 
friendly  spirit,  that  the  future  depends  upon  the  forbearance, 
the  restraint  and  the  self-control  of  a  man  who  has  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  his  hands,  and  that  any  attempt  to  trade  upon  the 
reception  which  he  secured  abroad  would  not  only  be  disastrous 
to  M.  Stambolisky  himself,  but  also  highly  detrimental  to  the 
national  cause.  Thus,  w’hatever  may  be  the  personal  feelings 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  the  charge  that  legislation  (such  as  that  contained 
in  “Article  4,”  in  the  law  for  the  expropriation  of  buildings,  or 
m  a  new  statute  which,  I  hear,  disqualifies  lawyers  from  sitting 
in  Parliament)  has  been  introduced  or  is  being  employed  expressly 
against  and  to  the  unfair  disadvantage  of  his  adversaries.  More¬ 
over,  these  and  other  measures  must  be  justly  and  properly 
applied  by  the  responsible  officials,  for  otherwise  M.  Stambolisky, 
like  M.  Veniselos,  may  be  called  upon  to  suffer  for  the  actions 
of  his  subordinates.  And  then,  to  take  the  example  of  Greece 
again,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  both  in  Bulgaria  and 
abroad,  that,  although  M.  Veniselos  is  by  far  the  greatest  among 
Balkan  statesmen,  and  although  his  foreign  policy  might  have 
been  expected  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  his  popularity  at 
home  and  abroad,  yet  he  was  repudiated  by  the  Hellenic  people 
largely  because  of  the  failure  of  his  internal  administration.  In 
short,  it  may  be  expedient  for  M.  Stambolisky  to  realise  that 
any  attempts  to  curtail  the  constitutional  or  personal  rights  of 
the  King,  to  persecute  his  political  opponents,  or  to  work  for  a 
single  party  rather  than  for  the  people  at  large,  will  not  only 
lead  to  his  own  downfall,  but  that  such  attempts  will  postpone, 
if  they  do  not  permanently  prevent,  the  re-acquisition  by  the 
Bulgarians  of  their  well-deserved  place  among  the  progressive 
races  of  mankind. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 


o  o  2 


LIFE. 


(1) 

In  the  day  when  the  earth  is  folded  as  a  garment  that  is  frayed, 
When  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  darkened,  and  the  stars  shall 
be  afraid, 

How  shalt  thou,  0  thou  soul  immortal,  stand  before  God  arrayed? 


(2) 

By  thy  heart’s  desires  then  clothM,  or  in  shroud  of  tears  and 
sighs. 

Thou  shalt  stand  with  thy  hands  uplifted  ’neath  the  new  created 
skies, 

In  thy  prayers  inarticulate  ages  shall  gather  and  arise. 

(3) 

Not  in  fear  that  thou  too  shalt  perish,  who  hast  uncounted  years 
Re-kindled  to  life  in  your  living,  re-born  to  hopes  and  fears 
Made  great  in  the  limitless  promise  eternal  progress  bears. 


(4) 

Not  in  fear,  nor  in  pride,  but  wonder  that  never  a  wave  Time 
sent, 

Since  the  world  was  first  created,  which  stirred  not  life’s  sea 
as  it  went  : 

That  lives  not  immersed,  intermingled,  and  with  thy  spirit  bleat. 


(5) 


In  thine  ears  has  a  spirit  whispered  since  Life  did  first  begin, 
0  child  of  the  years  and  lord,  thou  servant  of  earth  and  king! 
Has  the  .sea,  or  the  land,  or  the  sky  withheld  from  thee  anything? 


(6) 

How  should  they  withhold  and  yet  live,  who  in  thee  have  new 
life  and  breath  ? 

In  th^,  O  mortal  immortal,  art  the  conquerors  of  Death. 

Lo  I  stand  before  God  in  his  image, — in  thee  the  world  travaileth. 


A.  E.  Lloyd  Maunsell. 


SENTIMENTALITY  IN  POLITICS. 


We  are  not  to  suppose  that  because  we  live  in  a  scientific  age  the 
sentimental  has  expired  or  that  it  does  not  play,  in  however 
debased  a  form,  a  vitiating  part  in  latter-day  politics.  Senti¬ 
mentality  played  no  such  political  part  before  Rousseau  began  to 
dowse  Europe  with  his  narcotic  syrups.  By  sentimentality  I 
do  not  mean  sentiment,  but  the  flirtation  with  it,  the  playing  at, 
or  on,  or  with,  emotion.  In  aesthetics,  like  Socialism  in 
economics,  it  is  a  short  cut — the  exchange  of  excitement  for 
effort  and  one  form  of  an  avoidance  of  pain.  It  is  the  coquetry 
of  passion. 

The  cavalier  allegiance  was  not  sentimental ;  few  deep  attach¬ 
ments  admit  of  such  duality.  It  was  the  feeling  for  loyalty  and 
the  love  of  the  land.  The  Puritan  protest  was  not  sentimental. 
Stripped  of  its  Biblical  trappings,  it  was  rather  a  social  protest  of 
the  rising  middle  classes  against  the  waning  Middle  Ages.  The 
Jacobite  reaction  was  no  more  sentimental  than  the  love  of  home 
or  the  devotion  of  a  knight  to  his  lady-love.  For  the  sentimental 
temperament  follows  the  dividing-line  between  a  lover  and  an 
amorist.  The  Whig  organism,  again,  was  the  reverse  of  senti¬ 
mental.  If  anything  ever  meant  hard  oligarchy  and  hard  cash,  it 
was  certainly  that  highly  material  movement.  It  is  odd,  then, 
that  Whiggery  it  was  which  adopted  Rousseau’s  foundlings  and 
dandled  their  marionette-passions  in  full  view  of  the  elect.  Or 
rather  it  is  not  odd,  if  we  reflect  that  rhetorical  materialists  are 
just  the  people  to  do  it,  either  from  instinct  or  interest.  Fox, 
the  new  Whig,  was  a  complete  sentimentalist,  as  befitted  so  per¬ 
fect  a  voluptuary.  When  Caracciolo,  the  traitor  Admiral  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  was  strung  up  at  the  yard-arm  by  Nelson,  Fox 
squeezed  the  utmost  political  capital  out  of  a  well-deserved  fate. 
He  tore  indignation  to  tatters.  His  tears  dropped  as  fluently  as 
the  wine-stains  that  mingle  with  them  on  some  of  those  con¬ 
temporary  papers.  He  declaimed  against  tyranny  like  a  Brutus, 
but  always  he  conveniently  omitted  to  rave  against  treason,  and 
the  same  sort  of  thing  happened  when  his  generous  heart  nearly 
burst  his  waistcoat  in  tirades  for  the  rights  of  man  and  a 
friendship  with  all  mankind.  Away  he  hurried  to  Paris  and 
toasted  the  Sovereign  People  to  such  a  tune  that  George  III.  was 
philistine  enough  to  strike  him  off  his  Privy  Council,  w'hile  a 
few  years  later  the  Sovereign  People — the  peasantry — were  mur¬ 
dered  in  masses  by  their  “friends.”  History  never  seems  to  bore 
by  repetition,  and  our  present  Premier  is  coquetting  with  the 
Soviets. 
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Nor  do  political  sentimentalists  or  idealogues  ever  stay  to  reflect 
what  a  cruel  kindness  is  perpetrated  by  emotional  self-indulgence 
linked  to  reckless  opportunism.  Sheridan  himself — at  once  the 
satirist  and  ensample  of  sentimentalism — was  not  behindhand. 
In  his  Begum  speech  at  the  Warren  Hastings’  trial  occurs  an 
unfamiliar  outburst  rhapsodising  “filial  affection,”  which  was 
expressly  introduced  because  Mr.  Middleton,  an  incriminated 
agent,  defended  some  negligence  by  the  plea  of  anxiety  for  his 
father’s  health,  and  this  afforded  a  good  opening  for  dwelling  on 
the  Nabob’s  unnatural  conduct  tow^ards  his  mother,  who  was  one 
of  the  Begums.  When  it  is  remembered  that  long  afterwards 
this  celebrated  speech  W'as  translated  for  the  Begums’  benefit,  and 
by  them  received  with  surprised  laughter,  it  will  be  owned  that 
the  force,  or  weakness,  of  political  sentimentality  can  no  further 
go.  The  purple  patch  is  worth  transcription,  for,  though  on 
eighteenth-century  stilts,  its  Celtic  juiciness  has  a  richer  flavour 
of  the  sort  of  appeal  that  is  now  fashionable  : — 

"  Filial  piety!  It  is  the  primal  bond  of  society — it  is  that  instructive 
principle  which,  panting  for  its  proper  good,  soothes  unbidden,  each 
sense  and  sensibility  of  man  I — It  now  quivers  on  every  lip  I — It  now  beams 
from  every  eye!  It  is  an  emanation  of  that  gratitude  which,  softening 
under  the  sense  of  recollected  good,  is  eager  to  ow’n  the  vast,  countless  debt 
it  ne’er,  alas!  can  pay,  for  so  many  long  years  of  unceasing  solicitudes, 
honourable  self-denials,  life-preserving  cares  I — It  is  that  part  of  our  practice 
where  duty  drops  its  awe! — where  reverence  refines  into  love! — it  asks  no 
aid  of  memory  : — it  needs  not  the  deductions  of  reason ! — pre-existing, 
paramount  over  all,  whether  law,  or  human  rule,  few  arguments  can  increase 
and  none  can  diminish  it ! — it  is  the  sacrament  of  our  nature ! — not  only 
the  duty,  but  the  indulgence  of  man — it  is  his  first  great  privilege — ^it  is 
amongst  his  last  most  endearing  delights ! — it  causes  the  bosom  to  glow 
with  reverberated  love ! — it  requites  the  visitations  of  nature  and  returns 
the  blessings  that  have  been  received ! — it  fires  emotion  into  a  vital  principle 
— it  renders  habituated  instinct  into  a  master  passion — sways  all  the  sweetest 
energies  of  man,  hangs  over  each  vicissitude  of  all  that  must  pass  away— 
aids  the  melancholy  virtues  in  their  last  sad  tasks  of  life  to  cheer  the  lan¬ 
guors  of  decrepitude  and  age — explores  the  thought — elucidates  the  aching 
eye ! — and  breathes  sweet  consolation  even  in  the  approaching  moment  of 
dissolution.” 

And  all  this  about  the  Nabob !  We  can  hear  the  expected 
plaudits  as  the  passage  closed  with  a  pang  of  suppressed  pathos. 
But  we  feel,  w'e  know,  that  it  was  worked  up,  and  that 
Burke  himself,  no  sentimentalist  but  a  master-zealot  who  had 
honestly  started  a  false  persecution  on  foot  with  all  the  zeal  and 
fiery  resources  of  a  Torquemada,  must  have  cheered  with  the  rest. 
The  dulcet  falsetto  of  a  political  sentimentalism  hangs  about  the 
whole  Warren  Hastings’  trial,  which  ended  in  the  victim’s  vin¬ 
dication.  The  French  Jacobins  struck  the  same  note  amid  all 
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their  barbarities,  and  Eobespierre  wept  over  a  dog  at  the  same 
moment  as  he  refused  its  owner’s  appeal  to  save  her  innocent 
husband  from  the  scaffold.  As  Carlyle  exclaims  in  his  essay  on 
Diderot :  “  So  much  talk  about  Goodness  and  Virtue !  In  the 
devil  and  his  grandmother’s  name,  he  virtuous  then.” 

I  have  said  that  Eousseau,  though  he  abominated  revolution  and 
admitted  that  “The  People”  was  a  mere  abstract,  was  the  only 
begetter  of  all  this  vogue.  He  was  sentimental  to  the  core.  Take 
his  Contrat  Social,  with  its  melodramatic  keynote  of  “L’Homme 
est  nd  libre,  mais  il  est  partout  dans  les  fers.”  Every  word  of  it 
is  false.  Man  is  not  born  free,  nor  was  he  everywhere  in  chains, 
though  some  of  the  laws  against  which  he  kicked  were  unjust, 
as  indeed  are  some  of  the  new  fiats  which  many  of  us  resent.  But 
he  knew  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  idea  of  law  transcends  a  few 
0?  its  harsher  exceptions,  and  that  the  more  licence  usurps  the 
throne  of  liberty,  the  less  free  always  is  mankind.  An  incorrigible 
vagrant  in  the  by-paths  of  emotion,  he  gave  freedom  a  gipsy  face 
and  endeared  it  by  an  inimitable  style  of  sham  persuasion.  So 
he  set  the  ball  rolling  in  every  corner  of  life  and  literature  till 
he  left  an  undying  posterity.  Such  a  power  resides  in  the 
popular  appeal  to  any  kind  of  emotion,  which  ever,  on  platform 
and  stage,  in  pulpit  and  market-place,  wields  an  appeal  refused 
to  reason.  Take  his  Confessions.  They  ring  hollow  to  the  core, 
yet,  though  these  have  no  political  bearing,  the  same  strain  per¬ 
vades  them.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  their  opening.  Who  can 
forget  that  solemn  and  self-conscious  adjuration  of  the  last  day 
when,  book  in  hand,  he  will  confront  his  Creator  and  protest  that 
here  is  a  man  who  has  confessed  without  reserve.  Yet  few  will 
deny  that  the  volume,  however  alluring,  is  peculiarly,  let  us  say, 
self-deceptive. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  what  both  private  and 
public  sentimentalism  signifies.  We  shall  resist  the  temptation 
of  any  more  excursions  into  a  warning  past  and  proceed  to  ex¬ 
plore  a  few  latter-day  instances.  Is  the  Dartmoor  Shepherd — 
that  idyllic  figure — quite  forgotten,  and  has  he  no  connection  with 
the  present  posture  of  affairs?  It  may  be  called  to  mind  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill — Arcades  aniho — 
on  one  of  their  rounds  discovered  a  simple  old  peasant  worthy  of 
Wordsworth,  who  was  a  victim  of  the  law’s  tyranny  and  was 
actually  sentenced  to  durance  vile.  They  conversed  with  this 
pathetic  martyr,  and  were  convinced  of  his  perfect  integrity. 
Indeed,  unless  memory  deceives  me,  the  jury’s  verdict  w'as  set 
at  naught  by  the  higher,  the  sentimental,  morality  of  this  “under¬ 
dog’s”  champions.  And,  unless  my  memory  errs,  the  shepherd 
was  afterwards  twice  convicted,  and  proved  to  be  a  confirmed 
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rogue.  We  have  heard  nothing  more  of  him  since,  though  a 
great  deal  of  other  victims  of  social  injustice.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact  about  political  sentimentality  that  the  awful  examples  which 
have  wrung  its  withers  disappear  and  are  no  more  seen  when 
they  have  served  their  turn.  So  it  proved  previously  with  the  great 
cry  of  the  great  Liberal  Party  about  Chinese  Slavery  and  with 
the  ill-disguised  sandwdchmen  in  flimsy  fetters  who  advertised 
it.  The  catchword  had  a  swift  effect  and  a  long  run.  It  was  very 
useful  with  what  has  now  become  the  “Labour”  Party.  Not 
only  was  it  an  asset  for  unbridled  “Democracy,”  but  it  aired  a 
patriotic  atmosphere  of  “Britons  (often  have  been,  but)  never 
shall  be  slaves.”  Well,  where  are  those  sham  Chinamen  now, 
and  what  did  real  Chinamen  do  during  the  war?  But  any  stick 
is  good  enough  to  beat  a  John  Bull-dog  with,  and  this  bric-i-brac 
one  of  Chinese  slavery  also  served  its  turn  and  was  duly  relegated 
to  the  sentimental  limbo.  Earlier,  again,  as  we  are  upon  China¬ 
men,  w^as  the  censure  of  Lord  Milner  for  ordering  a  contumacious 
Chinaman  to  be  flogged  in  South  Africa.  Sentimentality  was 
rampant,  and  discipline,  nay  justice,  was  ignored.  Has  that  vote 
of  Parliamentary  censure  ever  been  erased  by  the  inflexible 
moralists  who  exacted  it  in  defiance  of  truth,  and  has  not  Lord 
Milner  himself  proved  a  Coalition-Colossus?  Rousseau  would 
have  revelled  in  these  Chinamen,  who  were  just  in  his 
line,  but  what  bitter  fun  would  Voltaire  have  poked  at  them : 
“L’homme  est  ne  poltron  et  il  est  toujours  dans  les  larmes.” 
Now  let  us  leap  a  length.  We  come  to  the  Great  War — the  war 
for  England  and  all  that  England  means,  for  freedom,  order,  and 
a  sane  civilisation.  What  did  the  politicians  make  of  it?  They 
gave  it  a  sentimental  turn.  They  said  it  wms  for  “Democracy," 
and,  later,  for  “Liberalism”  (w^hich  now  means  socialism),  and, 
last  of  all — heaven  save  the  mark — for  “Liberal  principles.”  The 
“Labour”  Party  were,  and  are,  delighted.  The  “Labour”  Party 
are  out  for  a  materialist  “idealism.”  The  idea  is  to  get.  And 
they  have  got  their  man.  But  the  sentimental  turn  in  England 
is  a  necessity.  If  it  is  not  to  be  “Keep  the  home  fires  (which  are 
very  expensive  at  the  present  wages)  burning,”  it  must  be  the 
oppressed  (and  prosperous)  “under-dog.”  Well,  this  under-dog 
is  doing  the  business.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  says  it.  Every  Inter¬ 
nationalist  Socialist  says  it.  The  Daily  Herald  oversays  it.  And 
who  is  the  under-dog?  The  under-dog  is  the  lower  middle  class, 
who,  so  far,  say  it  too. 

Let  us  leave  the  “under-dog”  alone  and  watch  him  gnavnng 
the  remainder-bone  with  the  bureaucratic  “over-dog.”  Let  us 
come  to  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets,  as  is  generally  admitted,  are 
the  pest-house  of  Europe  from  whatever  point  of  view  you  regard 
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them.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  stultified  the  ridiculous 
Marxian  theories.  In  the  second,  they  have  added  a  new  terror 
to  tyranny.  In  the  third,  they  have  bankrupted,  as  well  as 
brutalised,  a  morbid  Russia.  In  the  third,  they  have  honey¬ 
combed  Europe  and  Asia  (including  Ireland)  with  foreign  sedi¬ 
tion.  In  the  fourth  place,  they  have  been  invited  and  con¬ 
ciliated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  the  dissenting  pulpits,  the 
High  Church  pulpits,  the  internationalist  revolutionary  pulpits, 
the  worldling  Lord  Curzon  and  certain  financial  interests,  at  his 
back.  The  Soviets.  What  is  the  pretext?  Liberty,  Senti¬ 
mentalism,  the  Great  Liberal  Party?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  missed  a  great  sentimental  opportunity,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  for  a  space  Fox  and  Sheridan  took  with  propagandist 
Jacobinism.  But  “No,”  says  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Trade  with 
Russia  is  a  necessity.  The  Russo-Asiatic  Association  is  with  us. 
“In  business  (heaven  save  the  mark)  there  is  no  sentiment.” 
We  are  hard  business  people.  Trade  with  the  Soviets !  What  is 
the  trade?  Naples — in  such  matters  not  too  particular — may 
furnish  a  reply.  The  Soviets  sent  over  a  cargo  of  mouldy  maize 
•  wrapped  up  in  typhus-ridden  rags.  To  use  a  phrase  congenial  to 
modern  politicians  and  newspai>ers,  Naples  “turned  it  down.” 
That  is  the  Russian  trade  for  the  moment,  and  the  Soviets  take 
good  care  that  not  a  rouble  shall  reach  the  people.  Everything 
goes  for  Soviet  propaganda  and  the  secret  societies.  M.  Krassin 
remains  here  for  that  purpose,  though  he  is  really  no  Sovietist. 
The  hotheads  of  the  Trade  Unions  shout,  even  to  Mr.  Clynes  : 
"We  are  real  Labour,  we  are  for  the  Soviets.”  What  humbug 
all  this  is  about  business  and  sentiment.  So  far  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  knows  or  cares  anything,  it  is  the  “Labour”  Party  sen¬ 
timentalism  (or  cent. -per-cent. -alism)  that  has  politically  to  be 
conciliated.  The  pretext  is  hard  business,  and  an  unrepresented 
or  misrepresented  nation  swallows  it.  Now  that  heroes  have  died 
for  larrikins,  it  will  swallow  anything  till  the  inevitable  pinch 
shakes  them  out  of  complacent  routine. 

Now  let  us  return  to  sentimentality  in  politics,  which  always 
ensures  a  national  despotism.  Rousseau,  as  I  said,  began  and 
profited  by  it.  He  was  the  father  of  our  illegitimate  Socialism. 
Sterne  popularised  it  by  an  extraordinary  charm  both  of  style  and 
subject.  Agitators  have  traded  on  it  in  their  clumsy,  ignorant 
way.  In  another  misguided  way  the  churches  have  hallowed 
it.  But  it  means  the  extinction  of  individuality,  energy,  charac¬ 
ter  and  responsibility,  nay,  of  real  religion.  It  ensures  the  reign 
—both  at  home  and  abroad — of  a  bankrupting  pauperism.  I  say 
"abroad  ”  because  I  bear  in  mind  the  sentimental  lures  of  the 
League,  of  Nations.  It  needs  some  courage  to  speak  out.  The 
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League  of  Nations  to  be  effective — would  that  it  ever  could  be _  E 

depends  upon  strong  sanctions  and  universal  agreement— in  a  E 
word,  on  the  sudden  transformation  of  human  nature.  Its  pro-  !| 
fiteers  know  this,  but  they  appeal  to  the  praiseworthy,  the  kindly,  | 
side  of  a  slovenly  sentimentalism.  What  is  the  result?  They  !| 
dictate,  against  their  own  theory  of  “self-determination,”  to  every 
race  (which  is  absurdly  bidden  to  be  a  nation)  under  heaven.  | 
Nobody  heeds  them.  They  meddle  ignorantly  with  every  un-  ? 
known  psychological  contingency.  Like  the  Hague  Conference 
before  them,  they  breed  practical  discord  under  the  pretence  of  i 
an  impossible  internationalism.  They  are  a  very  expensive  and  I 
very  extensive  danger  in  a  world  which  they  neither  understand  = 
nor  control.  But  they  appeal  to  sentimentality,  and  that  nowa¬ 
days  is  enough  for  a  nostrum  or  a  nothingness.  The  sentimen-  i 
tality  of  advertisement  is  supreme.  You  have  only  to  picture  a  ; 
dove  with  an  olive-branch  and  the  thing  is  done.  Is  it?  If  j 
nations  would  only  agree  to  be  strong,  specific,  self-respecting, 
mutually  understanding,  and  more  or  less  self-contained,  there  I 
would  be  no  more  war.  But  the  chatter  of  what  Voltaire  in  his 
“Candide”  calls  Metaphysico-ndgrologie  is  too  much  for  common  »  i 
sense,  than  w^hich  nothing  seems  now  more  uncommon.  Let  us  i 

talk  about  things  and  shun  facts  till  all  is  rose-water  and  indebted-  < 

ness.  Let  us  prove  sentimental  to  the  core — and  the  devil  take  1 

the  hindmost !  Let  us  pretend  that  titillation  is  achievement,  i 

that  character  is  common  property,  and  that  independence  is  a  i 

myth.  That  is  not  the  w'ay  of  great  nations.  Yet  sentimen-  i 

talism,  with  its  mimicry  of  feeling,  has  achieved  something  in  t 

the  world.  It  has  forwarded  emancipation  by  easy  advertise-  c 

ment  and  stirred  people  who  are  only  amenable  to  short-lived 
thrills.  But  for  that  very  reason  its  magic  is  never  long-lived. 

One  of  its  symptoms  is  that  it  has  brought  into  factitious 
prominence,  and  through  the  push  of  cliques,  a  feminist  point  of 
view.  Rousseau  did  it.  Sterne,  in  his  province,  did  it;  Wilson,  I 
in  his  dull,  didactic  province,  has  tried  and  failed  to  do  it ;  Mr.  ' 
Lloyd  George  is  doing  it ;  and  the  Socialist  Trade  Unions  are  hard  at  I  *« 
it.  But  the  extraordinary  side  of  all  this  is  that,  just  as  the  war  f 
Whigs  adopted  sentimentalism,  just  as  adamant  science  tends  to  | 
adopt  it,  so  also  w’omen  have  been  made  its  authoresses  without 
any  real  warrant.  For  women,  in  truth,  are  the  least  sentimental  j 
part  of  creation ;  it  is  only  the  crankiest  and  least  attractive  of 
them  that  by  stern  necessitv  so  appear.  It  is  man  who  has  sen¬ 
timentalised  women  :  it  used  to  be  women  who  sentimentalised 
man.  The  process  is  ceasing — and  we  are  left  to  the  politicians,  : 
who  are  now  as  much  a  third  sex  as  Sydney  Smith  declared  clergy¬ 
men  to  be.  They  it  is  who,  to  return  to  Sheridan,  “cause  the 
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bosom  to  glow  with  reverberated  love,”  and — equally  delightful 
in  its  mixture  of  metaphor — ‘‘elucidate  the  aching  eye.” 

One  word  more.  We  all  remember  Budyard  Kipling’s  allegory 
of  the  wax  moth — the  Socialist  lady  and  non-worker  who,  philan- 
thropically  and  sentimentally,  insinuated  herself  into  the  hive 
which  eventually  she  destroyed.  The  hidden  hand  was  stretched 
out,  and  burned  it  up  with  a  refiner’s  fire.  That  is  the  great 
danger  nationally  and  individually  of  an  exploiting  or  exploited 
sentimentality.  It  works  on  and  through  unreflecting  emotions, 
and  often  serves  a  sinister  design  or  a  rash  ignorance  behind. 
Look  at  poor  Ireland  swirled  into  savagery  by  the  machinations 
of  the  cosmopolitan  Internationale  under  the  soft  hypocrisies  of 
oppressed  nationality.  Is  De  Valera  an  Irishman,  is  Griffiths? 
Look  at  certain  English  Trade  Unions  cynically  profiting  by  an 
Irish  anarchy  to  forward  their  own  anarchical  millennium,  and 
this  in  defiance,  though  in  the  name,  of  the  workers  whom  they 
dragoon.  Look  at  the  supine  Government  which  dreads  the 
danger,  but  sentimentalises  its  cause.  The  force  of  senti¬ 
mentality  is  that,  whether  truly  or  falsely  applied,  it  does 
excite  and  impel  emotion  which  is  a  primary  and  ruling 
instinct.  Through  sentimentality  the  highest-minded  noblesse 
of  the  ancien  regime  committed  suicide,  and  in  that  way  empires 
fall,  because  individuality  is  converted  into  a  weak  though  well- 
meaning  acquiescence,  and  that  which  is  most  in  the  air  for  the 
moment  is  accepted  as  inevitable,  because  there  is  no  strong 
representative  will  to  guide  or  foreseeing  eye  to  discern.  Sen¬ 
timentality  is  like  an  Aeolian  harp.  The  vague  winds  play  their 
capriccios  on  it  till  the  tempest  comes  and — crack  the  strings ! 

Walter  Sichel. 


*^*The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor,  Fortnightly  Review. 
The  Class  War  in  Spain. 


Sir, — I  ask  your  kind  permission  to  contribute  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  a  brief  letter  of  comment  on  that  most  interesting  article 
entitled  as  above,  in  the  May  number.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  Spain.  I  am  acquainted  with  Madrid,  Catalufia,  and 
»  some  piuts  of  the  South.  Undoubtedly  there  are  injustice,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  many  abuses.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  country, 
or  a  time,  of  which  that  could  not  be  said.  Of  all  the  state¬ 
ments  quoted  by  your  contributor  from  Spanish  Socialisk 
publicists,  and  of  all  the  specific  facts  alluded  to  by  him  in 
confirmation,  it  would  be  hard  to  select  one  which  not  only 
cannot  now,  but  even  could  not  before  the  privations  of  the 
war,  be  paralleled  in  our  own  land.  “  ‘  Qu6  se  puede  esperar,' 
asked  a  sombre  Labour  journal,  ‘  de  nuestras  clases  directoras  ?  ’  " 
'  iJut  could  w^  6ot  have  found  precisely  similar  gloom  in  the  Clarion 
and  the  Labour  Leader,  before  the  war  here,  and  in  those  papew 
and  the  Communist, ‘Herald,  etc.,  now?  “  ‘  Our  country,’  declared 
Jos6  Ortega  y  Gassett,  ‘  is  a  rotting  carcase.’  ”  Similarly,  "  I» 
there,”  asked  Robert  Blatchford  in  his  God  and  My  Neighbour 
(p.  ix),  “  a  man  amongst  all  London’s  millions  brave  enough  to  tell 
the  naked  truth  about  the  vice  and  crime,  the  misery  and  meanness, 
the  hypocrisies  and  shames  of  the  great,  rich,  heathen  city?  ”  Both 
these  (and  similar)  statements  are,  of  course,  partisan  declamations, 
and  need  dilution  equally  as  would  partisan  statements  from  opposit# 
(extreme  Conservative)  viewpoints.  Your  correspondent  refen 
(Fortnightly  Review,  p.  740)  to  “  children  prowling  amwig 
garbage-dumps.”  But  I  have  myself,  with  horror,  seen  children  doing 
that  in  Kingsway! — the  only  difference  being  that,  in  one  case,  it 
was  ”  garbage-dumps  in  the  other,  dustbins.  I  do  not  refer  in 
detail  to  your  correspondent’s  statements  (pp.  740,  742  and  743)  to 
“  Catalufia  wanting  to  break  away  altogether,”  to  “  calling  out  of 
all  forces  .  .  . — Guardia  Civil,  special  constables;  and  the  regular 
Army,”  to  strikes,  and  to  food  and  fuel  queues.  Our  own  domestio 
and  Irish  troubles  form  parallels.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb,  El 
que  tiene  tejados  de  vidrio,  no  tire  piedras  d  los  de  su  vecino. 

1  would  question  whether  {vide  Fortnightly  Review,  p,  740) 
it  is  true  that  “  Spain  .  .  .  now  rues  her  old  devotion  to  Altar  and 
Throne.”  It  is  but  a  few  months  since,  in  a  glorious  and  enthusiastic 
function,  Spain  was  dedicated,  by  Church,  Throne,  and  popular  par¬ 
ticipation,  to  el  Sagrado  Corazdn  de  Jesus. 

My  object  is  not  to  controvert  anyone  in  a  polemic  spirit.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  great  evils  in  Spain,  as  everywhere  else;  but,  oo 
tlie  whole,  it  is  by  no  moans  a  biul  place.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
impartial  study. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  POYNTER. 


/  . 

-  / 


